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CHAPTER I. 
THE BERESFORDS, 


James Beresrorp and Annie his wife had been 
married for more than a dozen years—their only 
ehild, indeed, had nearly attained the age of 
twelve at the time when this history begins. They 
had both got footing on that plateau of middie age 
which, if it comes to something like level gvound at 
thirty, need not think of a descending ste for twen- 
ty years—the time of the greatest enivyments and 
most solid progress 7 
of life. He was at 
one end and she at 
the other of the first 
decade; the one ap- 
proaching the 
forties, the other_ 
scarcely well out 
of the twenties; 
both ready to-faugh 
at the adywance of 
years, V7nich was as 

fut a joke to 
, and neither 
having thought of 
bidding any grave 
farewell to youth. 
She was impulsiv 
enthusiastic, anc 
neryous; he philoso- 
phical and specula- 
tive—a man ready 
to discuss any theo- 
ry in earth or hea- 
ven, and without 
any prejudices such 
as might make one 
subject of discus- 
sion appear less le- 
gitimate than an- 
other. They were not 
very rich, but neith- 
er were they poor 
in any sense of the 
word. He had been 
called to the bar, 
but had never gone 
any further in that 
career. They had 
enough between 
them to live on 
without show, but 
without pinching,as 
so many people of 
quietly social, semi- 
literary tastes do in 
London. They knew 
a number of people. 
They saw all the 
ictures, read all the 
Fcoks, and heard all 
the music that was 
going; not absorbed 
in any art, Ya 8 ine 
just enou devo- 
Soa to all to make their life full and pleasant. 
And there could scarcely be a pleasanter life. 
The fantasies of youth but not the sentiment 
of youth, had ended for both. Mr. Beresford had 
some mildly scientific pursuits, was a member 
of some learned societies, and of one or two new 
and advanced clubs where clever men were sup- 
posed to abound. Occasionally, in his comfort- 
able library, he wrote an article for a review 
or magazine, which was very much talked about by 
his friends, to the great edification and amusement 
of people oe i live by writing articles and say noth- 
ing about thém. This gave him’an agreeable sense 
of duty to add seriousness to his life; and he was 
never without occupation—meetings of committees, 
scraps of semi-public business, educational and other 
projects, which, € n 
1} of interest to the world, made him feel him- 
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self a not unimportant, certainly not a useless, 
man. 

Mrs. Beresford, on her side, had the natural occu- 
pation of her housekeeping, and her child, whose 
education gave her much thought—so much thought 
that many people with full nurseries listened with a 
certain awe to her ideas of all that was necessary for 
her little girl, and sighed to think how much less was 
possible when there were six or seven little girls to 
think of, The child, however, was not so over-edu- 
cated’and overcared for as might have been fancied; 
for the parents were young, as I have said, very fond 
of each other, and fond of their own way; which 
attachments did not consist with the burden of 
dragging a small child with them wherever they 
went, 

The Beresfords liked to go about ‘‘ honey-mooning,” 
as their friends called it, and as they themselves 


were not displeased to call it, by themselves, over the 
world. They would start sometimes quite suddenly, 
to the Riviera in the middle of winter, to escape 
London fogs and wintry chills; to Paris at Easter; to 
Scotland in the autumn; even to Norway sometimes, 
or such difficult places; and it stood to reason that 
they could not take the child with them when they 
started quite suddenly on these delightful journeys. 
For these journeys were delightful, They were well 
enough off not to require to count the cost; they 
went lightly, with little lugwage and no servants, and 
they went everywhere together. But it would have 
been bad for the little girl; therefore she stayed at 
home, under the care of the best of nurses. who had 
been Mrs. Beresford’s nurse before the child’s; and 
the father and mother, like two lovers, roamied light- 
ly about the world. But when they were at home, 
Mrs. Beresford talked a great deal about education, 
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and had plans enough to have educated six prin- 
cesses, let alone one little girl of undistinguished 
lineage. It was a very lucky thing for all parties, 
their friends said, that they had but this one child, 
Had they been hampered by half a dozen, what 
could they have done? It would have changed their 
lives completely. And one of their many felicities 
was, that whereas they were preserved from the 
old-maidishness of childless married persons by hav- 
ing a child, their freedom of action was preserved 
by the fact that they had but one. 

And they were wonderfully free of other relations 
who might have hampered themi, Mrs. Beresford 
had been an orphan from her childhood, brought up 
by her grandmother, who, in the course of nature, 
was dead, too; and Mr. Beresford’s only two relatives 
were a wealthy aunt, Charity Beresford, who lived in 
a pretty house in the country, within driving dis- 

tance of London, 

and with whom lived, 

his elder sister 

Cherry Beresford 

named after her 

aunt, and living in 

considerable subju- 

gation to that ener- 

etic womap, Miss 

eresford was the 

richest member of 

the family, and her 

nephew had sc an 

Sg tations from her, 

fi nN i and Charity was the 

i Wht favorite female 

Mil st name of this branch 

MoH of the race. Butthe 

idea of calling her 

child Charity did not 

at all please young 

Mrs. Beresford 

when hér baby was 

born. She was be- 

tiled, however, by 

‘he unusual look of 

it, which charmed 

her into calling the 

little girl by the 

more melodious 

name of Carite, con- 

tracted prettily in- 

to Cara in the draw- 

ing-room, and Carry 

in the nursery. Aunt 

Charity growled 

when she heard of 

it, but did not other- 

wise complain, and 

entle Aunt Cherry 

eclared herself un- 

feignedly glad that 

her little niece had 

escaped the worse 

consequence of a 
symbolical name, 

When the young 
couple went away 
fear cacte little 

ara very often 
would be sent to 
Sunninghill, to pass 
the quiet days there 
under the charge of 
‘eat the aunts; end-so all 
responsibility was removed from the minds of the 
parents. 

They had a letter sent to them every day to assure 
them of her welfare, however far off they might go 
—an_ extravagance which Aunt Charity condemned 
loudly, but which Aunt Cherry was Proud of, as 
showing the devotion of the parents to little Cara, 
The child herself was very happy at Sunninghill, and 
was a much more prominent: person there than at 
home, where very often she was in the way and in- 
terrupted conversation, For a father and mother 
who are very fond of each other, and have a great 
deal to talk of, often, it must be allowed, are ham- 
pered by the presence of one curious child, with 

uick ears and an inconveniently good memory. In 
this particular the half dozen would have been more 
easily managed than the one. 

Thus the Beresfords led a very pleasant life. They 


had the prettiest house—naturally, traveling so much 
as they did, they had been able to “pick up” a 
great many charming things. You could scarcely 
See their wall for pictures; some very good, one or 
two wonderful windfalls, and the rest pretty enough; 
nothing strikingly bad, or next to nothing. Where 
other people had ordinary china, they had genuine 
old faience, and one or two plaques which -Raphael 
himself might have seen perhaps—Urbino-ware, with 
Messrs. Giorgio’s name upon it. 

Not to speak of the Venice point which Mrs. Beres- 
ford wore, there were brackets in the drawing-room 
hung with scraps of old point coupe which many a 
Jady would have been giad to triin her dress with; 
and, instead of common portieres, they bad two 
pieces of old tapestry from an Italian eonvyent which 
devotees went down on their knees before. But I 
have not spave to tellyou how many pretty things 
they had, It was one ofthe pleasures of their life 
whenever they saw anything that pleased them to 
bring it home for the decoration of thar pretty draw- 
ing-room, or the library, which Mr, Beresford had 
filled with old velum-bound volumes of curious 
editions, and pretty books in Russia leather which 
kept the room alwaysfragrant. What was wanting 
to this pleasant, warm, full, delightful living? Noth- 
ing but continuance; and it had not struck either of 
them that there was any doubt of this for long—long 
years atleast; What along: way off three-score 
years and ten look when you are not yet forty! ant 
death looked further off still. No one thought of dy- 
ing. . Why should they? . For, to be sure, though we 
know very well that must happen to us sometime, in 
our hearts we are incredulous, and do not believe 
that we evercan die. The Beresfords never dreamed 
of anything so frightful. They were well, they were 
happy, they were young; and asit had been, so it 
werk bé, and a world so bright they felt must mean 
to go on forever. 

When Cara was about ten, however, the mother be- 
gan to feel less well than usual. There was nothing 
much the matter with her, it was thought—want of 
“tone,” a little irritability of disposition, a nervous 
temperament. What she wanted was change of air 
and scene. And she got that, and got better, as was 
thought, but then became ill again. No, not ill; un- 
well, indisposed, mal a son aise, nothing. more. 
There was nothing the matter with her really, the 
doctors thought. Her lungs and heart, and all vital 
organs, were perfectly sound; but there was a little 
local irritation which, acting upon a nervous temper- 
ament—the nervous. temperament was perpetually 
kept in the front, and all sorts of evils imputed to its 
agency. At Sunninghill, 16 must be confessed, they 
did not believe in the illness at all. 

* Fudge!” said Aunt Charity, who had always been 
strong and had no faith in nerves, ‘don’t talk to me 
of your nervous temperaments. I know what it 
means. It means that Annie has fallen sick of al- 
ways having her own way. She has everthing she 
car desire, and she is illof having nothing more to 
wish for. A case of Alexander overagain in a Lon- 
don drawing-room, that’s what it is and nothing else, 
my word upon it, and I know my niece.” 

“Yes, Mr. Maxwell, perhaps there issome truth in 
what Aunt Charity says,” said Miss Cherry, “I think 
you know I don’t judge harshly —” 

“That means that I Ea e harshly,” said Miss 
Charity, bursting in. “Thank you, my dear. Well, 
a may call me uncharitable if you please; but 

ere’s where it is. Let James lose the half of his 
fortune, or all his china get broken, and she’d come 
around in no time—that’s what ails Annie. But as 
she belongs to a very refined society, and hasa silly 
husband, it’s called nerves. Bless me, Cherry, I hope 
I knew what nerves were, and all about it, before 
you were born.” 

“You could not know Annie before I was born,” 
said Miss Cherry, who was devoid of imagination, “I 
ho) —_ will give her your best attention, Mr. Max- 
well. My_ brother Jamesis a very fond husband, poor 
fellow! H anything happened to Annie, he would 
never get the better of it, As for marrying again, or 
anythin of that sort——” 

& heavens!” said the doctor; ‘‘I hope there is 
no need to take such an idea into consideration. We 
must not go so fast.’’ 

Miss Charity laughed. She was a great deal older 
than her niece, but much more sensible. “ There’s 
the seventh commandment to be thought of,” she 
Said; for her remarks were sometimes more free than 
they ought to be, and put Miss Cherry toj the blush; 
and this was all the worse because she immediately 
walked out into the garden through the open window 
and left the younger lady alone with the doctor, who 
was an old friend of the family, and contemporary of 
the second Charity Beresford. Very old friends they 
were; even it was supposed that in their youth there 
had been or might have been passages of sentiment 
between these two now sitting so calmly opposite 
eachother. Dr. Maxwell, however, by this time was 
a widower, and not at all sentimental. He laughed 
too as Miss Beresford made her exit by the window. 
He was very well used to the family and all its ways. 

~ wears very well,’’ he said, reflectively. ‘I 
don’t think she has aged to speak of for these twenty 
years. WhenI used to be coming here in my early 
days, when I was beginning practice——" 
ae The rest ofus have changed very much since 

en. 

“Yes,” said Dr. Maxwell, thinking most of himself; 
“but she not at all. I could think when I look at her 
‘that I was still, asI say, a young fellow beginning 
practice——” 

_Miss Cherry sighed—very softly, but still she did 
sigh; over forty, but still in the position and with 
many sentiments of a girl. People laugh at the com- 
bination, but it is a touching one on the whole. What 
ages of lingering monotonouslife had passed over her 
since her present companion began his practice,since 
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here Aunt Charity had begun to be an old woman! 
Dr. Maxwell had married, had lost his wife, had gone 
through perhaps sharper troubles than Miss Cherr 
had known, He was now middle-aged and stoutis 
and weather-beaten—weather-beaten in aspect. and 
in soul—while she was slim and soft and maidenly 
still. The sigh was half for those uneventful years, 
and half for the undevelopment which she was con- 
scious of—the unchangedness of herself, underneath 
the outer guise, which was changed; but this was not 
safe ground, nor could it be talked of. So she 
brushed away the sigh with a little cough, and added, 
quickly: , 

“IT know perhaps what nerves are better than my 
aunt does, and I know Anniebetter. Tell me serious- 
ly, Mr. Maxwell, now we are alone, You don’t ap- 
prehend anything serious?, Should she go on travel- 
ing and running about as they do, if there is really 
anything the matter? No one can be so mueh in- 
terested aslam. You would be quite frank with 
mi 

* It is the best thing for her,” said the dcctor. “*You, 
now—I should not say the same for you. You are a 
tranquil person and patient; but for her, the more 
she runs about the better. It distracts her and keeps 
her from thinking. If she worries, it’s all over with 
@ woman like that.”’ 

“She has so little to worry about.” 

* Just so; and the less one has to bear the less one 
is fit for; that is to say,” said the doctor, getting up 
aud going to the window, “ the less some people are 
fitfor. There’s that old aunt of yours to prove me a 
fool. “Shehas never had anything to bear, that I 
know of, and she is strong enough to bear anything. 
Sixty-eight, and just look at her. There’sa physique 
for you. That is the kind of woman,” Mr. Maxwell 
said, with a little outburst of professional enthusiasm, 
“that I admire—as straight as a rod still, and every 
faculty in good order. Thata woman like that should 
never have married is a loss to the world.” 

Miss Cherry, who had gone to the window too, and 
stood by his side, looked out somewhat wistfully at 
her old aunt. Cherry was not like her, but took after 
the other side of the family, her own mother, who 
had died young, and had not possessed any physique 
to speak of. ‘It is very sweet to-day in the garden,” 
she said, inconsequently, and stepped out into the 
world of flowers and sunshine. Sunninghill was an 
ideal house for two ladies, a place which people who 
were shut out from such delights considered quite 
enough for happiness. Indeed, Miss Cherry Beres- 
ford’s friends in general resented deeply the little 
plaintive air she sometimes took upon her. ‘‘ What 
could she wish for more?”’ they said, indignantly; “a 
place that was just too good to be wasted on two 
single women. There should be a family in it.’’ This 
was ng comer the sentiment of the rector’s wife,who 
was a friend of 7 and who felt it a personal 
slight to herself, who had a large family and many 
cares, when Cherry Beresford, with not a thing in the 
world to trouble er, presumed to look as if she was 
not quite happy. The house stood upon a hill, fringed 
around with small but delightful woods, These woods 
were on alevel with the highest turrets of the great 
beautiful royal Castle of St. George, which lay full 
within sight in the afternoon sunshine. 

So Ra may imagine what a view it was which was 
visible from the old smooth velvet lawn around the 
house, which formed the apex to these woods. The 
quiet plain all around lay basking in the light under- 
neath, and the castle upon its hill dominated, with a 
broad and placid grandeur, that majestic sweep of 
country, with all its lights and shadows. The royal 
flag fluttered in the breeze—the great. towers rose 
gray and solid against the sky. Green branches 

ramed in this picture on every side; the cuttings in 
the trees made a picture-gallery, indeed, of different 
views for different hours, according to the lights. 

“What a lovely place itis!” Mr. Maxwell said, with 
sudden enthusiasm; “I always forget how lovely it 
is till I come back.” 

“Yes, it 1s beautiful,” said Cherry, who was used to 
it. “Ifyou are going to send them away, I suppose 
Cara may come tous forthe summer? that makes 
such a difference.” 

Cherry was very well used to the different lights. 
She acknowledged the beauty of her home, and yet 
I can fancy circumstances under which she would 
have liked a pretty little house in a street better. 
Man, nor woman either can not live by beauty alone, 
any more than by bread. 

“Here’s a Merged business,” said Miss Beresford, 
briskly; ‘‘ half of my roses, I believe, spoiled for this 
year. Nosecondshow this time. Jones is the great- 
est idiot; he pretends to know every thing, and he 
knows nothing. Your protege, Cherry, of course. All 
the incapables hang on by you.” 

“T can't see any signs of deficiency,” said the doc- 
tor, looking around. 

“Not at this moment; if there were, he should go 
onthe spot. If those two go off again, as you are al- 
ways sending them off, tell James I insisé on the 
child coming here. Ah, that’s what your women of 
nervous temperament do—leave their children at 
home in a poky London square, while the go wan- 
dering over the world. Tell them I wish it,” said 
Miss | resford, with a laugh; “ they never go against 
me. 

“They know how kind you always are.” 

“They know I’m old and will have something to 
leave behind me, that’s the plain English—as if J 
was going to accept poor Cherry’s subjection, poor 
soul, without rewarding her forit. It is she who will 
have everything when I'm gone. I’ve told them that, 
but still they think there’s a chance that Cara might 
cut her old aunt out. I can see through them. I see 
through most people,” she added, with a laugh, look- 
ep oe him full 

ow could she know the thought passing through 
his mind at that moment, which was the abrupt re- 


flection, uncalled for perhaps, that for a professional 
man, who had made no extraordinary name in his 
profession, Cherry Beresford, though an old maiden, 
would not make such a bad wife? Could the old 
witch see through broadcloth, and the comfortable 
coating of middle-aged flesh and blood, straight into 
a man’s heart? He grew red foolishly, as if that 
were possible, and stammered a little in his reply: 

‘‘T ean believe everything that is clever of you as 
well as everything that is kind; though why you la- 
dies should make such a point of haying a little chit 
like that, who can only disturb your quiet in this 
paradise of a place—” 

“Oh, how can you say so!’ said Cherry. “The 
child’s voice and the child's face make all the differ- 
ence—they are better than sunshine. They make 
the place beautiful. I would give it all, twenty times 
over, to have the child.” ‘ 

: “Whom her mother is very glad to leave behind 
her.”? 

“ Hold:your tongue, Cherry,” said the elder lady; 
“you mild little old maids, you are always in away 
about children, Inever took up that line. A child 
in the abstract is a nuisance, Now a man—there are 
advantages about a man. Sometimes he’s a nuisance 
too, but sometimes he’s a help. Believe them, and 
they'll tell you that marriage was always far from 
their thoughts, but that childrer are their delight. 
That's not my way of thinking... But I happen to like 
little Cara because she is Cara, not because she is a 
child. Soshe may come and take her chance with 
the rest.” 

Cherry had turned away along the garden path, 
and was looking through one of the openings at one 
of the views. ‘ She knew it by heart—exactly how the 
light fell, and where were the shadows, and the 
name of every tower, and almost the shape of every 
cloud. Was it wonderful that this was not so delight- 
ful to her as to the strangers who could not see that 
view every day in their lives? To some people, in- 
deed, the atmospheric changes, the effects of wind 
and color, the warnings and dispersions of those 
clouds, would have made poetry enough to fill up all 
that was wanting; but poor Miss Cherry was not 
poetical in this big way, though she was very fond of 
pretty verses, and even wrote some occasionally; but 
how she longed for the child’s innocent looks—the 
child’s ceaseless prattle! Her gentle delicacy was 
hurt at that unnecessary gibe about the old-maidish- 
ness, atid ber supposed sham rejection of the hus- 
band who never came that way. ‘ W hy should she 
talk of men—especially before him? W hat do Twant 
with men?” said poor Miss Cherry to heey but 
my own niece—my brother's child—surely I may 
wish for her?” And’surely there could not have been 


a@ more innocent wish. 


CHAPTER I, 


A FRIGHT, ~ 


“Wuicn you please—you are not goutyor rheum- 
atical, or z Snare of that sort,” said Dr. well, 
almost gayly. ‘‘ Homburg, for instance—HontQWe 
would do—or Baden, if you prefer that. I incline t 
the one you prefer; and enjoy yourself as much as 
you can—that is my prescription. Openair, novelty, 
change; and if you find you don’t relish one place 
goto another. "The sea, if you take a fancy for the 
sea; and Sir William is of my opinion exactly, Choose 
the place which amuses you most.” 

“Tt seems to me,” said Mr. Beresford, “that these 
wise men are laughing at you, Annie. They know 
there’s nothing the matter with you. If I was not 
much obliged to them for thinking so, I should say 
you. had some reason to be offended. One knows 
what you doetors mean when you tell a patient to do 
whatever one likes best.” 

“ Tt means one of two things,” said Mrs. Beresford 
—‘ either that it is nothing, or that it is hopeless. 

Her husband burst into a soft laugh. 

“ Well,” he said, “it is very evident it can not be 
the last—so it must be asI say. It is injuriousto our 
pride, my darling; forI allow that it.is pleasant to 

ossess, either in your own person or your wife's, & 
Relicate and mysterious malptigs of which it can be 
said that it baffles the doctors, without very much 
hurting the patient; but never mind. you can 
bear this disrespectful verdict that you have nothing 
a matter with you, I assure you it makes me quite 

Mrs. Beresford looked at the doctor with very keen, 
eager eyes—eyes which had grown bigger and keen- 
er of late, perhaps from the failing of the round, 
smooth outlines of the face. She noticed that, though 
Maxwell saw very well that she was looking at him, 
he did not reply to those looks, but rather turned to 
her husband, and answered him, as if he had not no- 
ticed her, ie po 

“TI don't mean to be disrespectful,” he said; “there 
is a little disturbance of the system, that is sometimes 
as serious as you could desire, and takes away the 
comfort of life perhaps more completely than aregu- 
me disease; but I hope that is not likely to happen 

ere, 

“No, I don't think it,” said the easy man. “We 
shall try Baden, which is the prettiest—unless you 
prefer some other place; in short, we shall go off 
without guide or compass, and do exactly what 

leases ourselves. We have done 80, it must be al- 
owed, pretty often before; but to doit with thesanc- 
tion of the faculty—” ~ 2 

“ And the child as usual will go to Sunninghill? : 

‘“‘ Why should you say as usual, Mr, Maxwell? "said 
Mrs. Beresford, with a suspicion of offense. Do 
you think I should take her with me? Do you sup- 
pone peserm that I might not come back again?— 

nat I might never—see—” 

“This is so unnecessary,” said the doctor, remon- 
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strating. 
tain of a thousand a year, 
well, I hope.” 

“When people are very il], don’t you say much the 
same things to them? There was poor Susan Mait- 
land, whom you banished to Italy todie. People talk- 


“What must I say? I wish I was as cer- 
You will come back quite 


ed of her coming back again. Oh, no! Iam not think- 
ing of myself, but of the subject in general. One 
needed only to look in her face to see that she would 

' Hever come back.” 
“People have different ideas of their duty,” said 
Maxwell. “Some think it best not to frighten a 
| patient with thoughts of death. I don’t know that 
; one can lay down any rule. One is guided by cir- 
, cumstances. ‘Io some nervous people it is best not 
"i to say anything. Some are more frightened than 
others—just as some people are more susceptible to 

pain than others.” 

“Now I am going to ask you another question,” 
said Mrs. Beresford. ‘‘Suppose you had a patient 
very ill—I mean hopelessly ill, beyond all cure—do 
you think it is right to keep them alive as you do now, 
struggling to the last, staving off every new attack 
that might carry them off in quiet, fighting on and 
i on to the last moment, and even prolonging that, 

: when it comes so far, with cordials and stimulants? 

% Keeping their breath in their poor suffering bodies 
. till you get to the end of your resources—your dread- 

q : ful, cruel resources, that is what Feall them. Do you 

a 4 *hink this is right? I had an aunt who died dreadful- 
ly--of cancer.” 

“Ah! Anaunt? You did not tell me this,” said 
i "3 the doctor, off his guard; then, recovering himself, 
with something that looked like alarm, he said, hur- 
riedly: ‘‘ What would you have us do? kill the poor 
creatures? neglect them--refuse what aid, what allevi- 
5 ations we can——” 
~ “Tl tell you what I should like you to do if it were 

me,” she said, eagerly. *‘ When it was all over, when 

you were sure I could not get better, when there was 

nothing more in life but to suffer—suffer, then I 

should like you to make a strong, sweet dose for me 

%o put me out of my trouble. Ishould like James to 

: giveitme. Do you remember what was said that 
time in India, in the mutiny? I don’t know if it was 
true, but people said it. That the husbands of some 
of the poor ladies kissed them and shot them, to save 
them; don’t youremember? That is what I should 
like you to do—a sweet, strong dose; and James 
would bring it tome and kiss me, and put it tomy 
li That would be true love!” she said, growing ex- 
cited, the pale roses in her cheeks becoming hectic 
red; “that would be true friendship, Mr. Maxwell! 
‘Then I should not be afraid. I should feel that you 
two stood between me and anguish, between me and 


ony—”" 
Both the men arese to their feet as if to restrain 
her vehemence, with one impulse. “My darling— 
my darling!" said James Beresford, in dismay, “what 
are you thinking of?” As for Mr. Maxwell, he walk- 
ed to the window and looked out, his features work- 
ing painfully. There was a moment in which the 
husband and wife clung together, he consoling her 
with every wep) word he could think of, she 
a to him with long, hySterical sobs. 
** My love, what has put this into your head?”’ he 
. Said, half sobbing too, pretending to laugh. “My 
f - Annie, what fancy is this? Have you lost your wits, 
my darling? Why this is all folly; it is a dream; it is 
_ @ craze you have taken into your head. Here is Max- 
well will tell you——” 
Here Maxwell made him a sign over his wife’s head 
so impassioned and imperative that the man was 
struckdumbfora moment. Hegazed blankly at the 
doctor, then stooped down to murmur fond words 
Jess distinct and articulate in her ear. Fortunately 
_ she was too much excited, too much disturbed, to 
‘notice this sudden | epee or that the doctor said 
nothing in response to her husband's appeal. She 
held fast by his arm and sobbed, but 
mer, soothed by his tenderness, and after a while 
made a half-smiling, tearful apology for her weak- 
ness. It was after dinner, on a lovely summer even- 
ing, not more than twilight, though it was late. The 
: two gentlemen had been lingering over their claret, 
while shelay on the sofa waiting for them, for she 
did not choose to be shut up upstairs all by herself, 
shesaid. After she had recovered they went to the 
drawing-room, where the windows were all open,and 
- acouple of softly burning lamps lit up the twilight 
with two half-veiled moons of light. There was not 
a lovely prospect as at Sunninghill, nothing, indeed, 
but the London square, where a few trees vegetated, 
J ipet room enough for the dews to fall, and for “ the 
ttle s) of sky and little lot of stars” to unfold 
themselves. But even London air grows soft with 
that musical effect of summer, and the sounds of 
¢ Possing voices and footsteps broke in with a faint, 
e r-off sound, as in dreams. The country itself 
could not have been more peaceful. Mrs. Beresford, 
half ashamed of herself, sat down atthe little bright 
» tea-table just within the circle of one of the lamps, 
and made tea, talking with a little attempt at gaiety, 
in which, indeed, the natural revulsion of relief after 
_ that outbreak of alarm and melancholy was evident. 
it was she now who was the soul of the little party, 
for the doctor was moody and preoccupied, and her 
husband watched her with an anxiety almost too 
eS be kept within the bounds of ordinary at- 
mtion. She rose, however, to the occasion. She 
began to talk of her probable travels, of Baden and 
; aki igh and all the other places which had been 
uy ed to her. ‘‘We shall be as well known 
about the world as the Wandering Jew,” she said; 
“better, for he had not a wife; and now that we 
hhave nearly exhausted Europe, there will be nothing 
for us but the East, or Egypt—suppose we go to 
tt? that would be original.” 
“Not at all,” said Mr. | well, who semed half to 
- resent hernew-born gaiety. ‘‘All the cockneys in 
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the world go to Egypt. Mr. Cook does the Pyramids 
regularly; and as for Jerusalem, it is common—com- 
mon as Margate, and the society not much unlike,” 

“Margate is very bracing, I have always heard,” 
said Mrs. Beresford, ‘‘ and much cheaper than a Ger- 
man bath. What do you rps to saving money, James, 
and eating shrimps, and riding donkeys? I remember 
being at Margate when a child. They say there is not 
such air anywhere, and Mr. Maxwell says that the 
sea—if I like the sea——” 

“ As for bracing air, my love, I believe there is no 
place like St. Moritz. Do you remember how it set 
me up after that—that——” 

“Give him a big, well-sounding name, doctor,” said 
Mrs. Beresford, laughing; if was only a bilious attack. 
But, talking of the sea, there is Biarritz—that would 
do, don’t you think? Itis warm, and it was gay. After 
all, however, I don’t think 1 care for the sea. The 
Italian lakes are fine in the autumn, and asit gets 
cooler we might get on to Florence, or even Rome— 
or Kamtchatka, or Timbuctoo, or the Great Sahara,” 
she said, with a burst of laughter. ‘* You are com- 
plaisance itself, you gentlemen. Now I'll go and sing 
you something to reward you for humoring me to the 
top of my bent, and licensing me to go where I 
please.”’ 

She had a pretty voice, and sang well. The piano 
was at the other end of the room, the “ back drawing- 
room, of the commonplace London house. The two 
men kept their places while she went away into the 
dim evening, and sat down there, scarcely visible, and 
sang. The soft, sweet voice, not powerful, but pene- 
trating, arose like a bird in the gloom. 

James Beresford looked at the doctor with an en- 
treating look of anguish as the first notes arose into 
the air, so liquid, so tender, so sweet. 

“Are you afraid? tell me,” he said, with pathetic 
brevity. 

Maxwell could not bear this questioning. He start- 
ed up, and went to look this time at a picture on the 
wall, 

“T don’t know that I have any occasion to be 
afraid,” he said, standing with his back turned to his 
questioner, and quite invisible from the piano. “I’m 
@ nervous man for a doctor, when I’m interested in a 
case——"’ 

Here there was a pause, for she had ended the first 
verse of the song, and the low warble of thesymphony 
was not enough to cover their voices. 

“Don’t speak of her asa case,” said Beresford, low, 
but eager, as the singing recommenced; * you chill 
my very blood.” 

“T didn’t mean to,” said the doctor, with colloquial 
homeliness; and he went away into the back drawing- 
room and sat down near the piano, to escape being 
questioned, poor Beresford thought, who sat still 
mournfully in the narrow circle of the lamplight, 
— himself whether there was really anything to 

‘ear. 

The soft security of the house with all its open win- 
dows, the friendly voices heard outside, the subdued, 
pleasant light, the sweet voice singing in the dimness, 
what a picture of safety and tranquility it made! 
what should happen to disturb it? Why should it not 
go on forever? 

James Beresford’s sober head grew giddy as he 
asked himself this question, a sudden new ache un- 
dreamed of before leaping up, in spite of him, into 
his heart. The doctor pretended to be absorbed in 
the song; be beat time with his fingers as the meas- 
ure went on. ‘Never in the memory of man had he 
shown so much interest in singing before. Was it to 
conceal something else, something which could not 
be put into words, against the peace of this happy 
house, which had come into his heart? 

Fortunately, however, Beresford thought, his wife 
forgot all about that agitating scene for some days. 
She did not speak of itagain, and for about a week 
after was unusually lively and gay, stronger and 
better than she had been forsome time, and more 
light in heart, talking of their journey, and makin; 
preparations for it with all the pleasant little senti- 
ments which their “ honey-mooning” expedition had 
always roused in her. hen every thing was ready, 
however, the evening before a4 left home a change 
again came over her. Cara had been sent to Sun- 
ninghill with her nurse that day, and the child had 
been unwilling to go, and had clung to her mother 
with unusual pertinacity. Even when this is incon- 
venient itis always ttering; and perhaps Mrs. 
Beresford was pleased with the slight annoyance and 
embarrassment which it caused. 

“Remember, James,” she said, with some vivacity, 
as they sat together that evening, “‘thisisto be the 
last time we go honey-mooning. Next time we are 
to be respectable old married people (as we are, with 
our almost grown-up daughter). She is nearly as 
tallas Lam, the child! nearly eleven—and so very 
tall for her age.” 

“TI think we might take her,” said Beresford, who, 
indeed, had often wished forher before. “She is 
old enough to bear the traveling, and otherwise it 
would do her good.” 

“Yes, this must be the last time,’’ she said, her 
voice suddenly poh ego intoa sigh, and her mood 
changing as rapidly. Ahouseis dreary on the eve 
of departure. Boxes inthe hall, pinafores ‘on the 
furniture, the pretty china, the most valuable knick- 
knacks, all carried away and locked up—even the 
habitual books disturbed from their places, the last 
Pall Mall on the table. The cloud came over her 
face, as shadows flit over the hills, coming down even 
while she was speaking. ‘‘The last time,” she said. 
“T can’t help eee Has it grown cold? or isit 
md some one is walking over my grave, as people 
say 

“Why, Annie, I never knew you were supersti- 
tious.” 

“No. It isa new thing for me; but that is scarce- 

y superstition. And why should I care who walked 


over my grave? I must die some time or other, and 
be buried, unless they have taken to burning before 
then. But thereis one thing I feel a great deal 
about,” she added, suddenly, “I said it once before, 
and you were frightened, James. If you knew that 
I was going to die of a painful disease—must die— 
that nothing could happen to save me, that there 
was nothing before me but hopeless pain—James 
dear, listen to me—don’t you think you would have 
the courage for my sake to make an end of me, to 
put me out of my trouble?” 

* Annie, for Heaven's sake don’t talk so! 
sense, but it makes me unhappy.” 

“AS a matter of speculation,” she said, with @ 
knowledge of his weakness, ** you can’t think it would 
be wrong to do this—do you, James?” 

“ As a inatter of speculation,” he said, and the nat- 
ural man awoke in him. 

He forgot the pain the idea had caused him, and 
thought of it only as an idea; to put it in other words, 
the woman beguiled him, and he got upon one of his 
hobbies. 

* There are many things one allows as speculation 
which one is not fond of in fact. People must havea 
certain power over their own lives, and I think with 
you, my love, that it is no charity to keep infirm and 
suffering people just alive, and compel them to drag 
their existence on from day to day. Notwithstand- 
ing Heaven’s canon ‘gainst self elatirnter, I think 
people should be allowed a certain choice. Iam not 
altogether against euthanasia; and if, indeed, recoy- 
ery is nels. and life only pain—” 

“Yes, James,”’ she said, eagerly, her eyes lighting 
up, her cheeks flaming with the red of excitement, 
**Tam glad you see it like that; one might go furth- 
er, perhaps—when from any reason life was a bur- 
den; when one was useless, hopeless, unhappy—” 

“Stop a little; we are going too fast,” he said, with 
a smile, so entirely did the argument beguile him. 

“No one is justified in treating unhappiness like a 
mortal disease; unhappiness may pass away—does 
pass away, we all know, even when it seems worst. I 
cannot allow that; neither would I let people judge 
which lives were useless, their own or other people’s; 
but illness which was beyond the possibility of cure 
ought to be different; therefore, if the patient wish- 
ed it, his wish, I think, should be law— Annie, my 
darling, what is this? what do you mean*”’ 

She had suddenly arisen from where she was sit- 
ting near him, and thrown herself half at his feet, 
half into his arms, 

“ Only this,” she said; ““promise me—promise me, 
James, if this should ever happen to me—if you had 
the assurance, not only from me, bat from—the 
people who know—that I had a terrible complaint, 
that I could never get better—promise that you 
would put me out of pain, James; promise that you 
would give me something to deliver me. ou 
would not stand by and see me going down, down 
into the valley of death, into misery and weariness 
and constant pain, and, O God! loathsomeness, 
James!” 

She buried her head in his breast, clinging to him 
with a grasp which was almost fierce; her very fin- 
gers which held him appealing strenuously, forcing 
a consent from him. hat could he say? He was 
too much distressed and horrified to know how to 
shape his answer. Fond words, caresses, soothings 
of every kind were allin vain for use at sucha mo- 
ment. 

“Far be it from you, my darling; far be it from 
you!” he cried. ‘You! oh, how can you let your im- 
agination cheat you so, my love? othing like this 
is going to happen, my Annie, my best, my dearest 
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“ Ah!” shecried, “but if it were not imagination— 
promise me, James,”’ 

Whether she did Sora wild promise 
from him he never knew. e would have said any- 
thing to calm her, and he finally succeeded; and hay- 
ing once more cleared her bosom of this perilous 
stuff, she regained her gaiety, her courage and 
spirits, and they set off as cheerful as any pair of 
honey-moon travelers need wish to be. Butafter she 
had left him and gone to her room pacified and com- 
forted that night, you may fancy what sort of a half 
hour that r man had as he closed the windows, 
which had still been left open, and put out the lamps, 
as was his practice, for they were considerate peo- 
ple, and did not keep their servants out of bed. 

He stepped out on the Fai and looked up at 
the moon, which was shedding her streamof silver 
light as impartially upon London housetops as if 
those white roofs had been forest trees. How still it 
seemed; every one asleep or going to rest, for it was 
late—a few lights glimmering in high windows, asen- 
sation of soft repose in the very air. God help this. 
silent sleeping earth upon which even in her sleep 
dark evils were creeping! Was some one perhaps 
dying somewhere even at this serene moment? His 
heart contracted with a owed eis In the midst of 
life we are in death. Why had those haunting, terri- 
ble words come into his ears? 


CHAPTER II. 
HONEY-MOONING. 


Te real honey-moon is not always a delightful 
moment. This, which sounds like heresy to the ro- 
mantic, and blasphemy to the young, isa fact which 
a@ great many people acknowledge readily enough 
when they have gone beyond the stage at which it 
sounds like an offense to the wife or to the bi d 
who is supposed to have made that period rapturous. 

The new pair have not the easy acquaintance with 
each other which makes the happiness of close com- 
panionship; perhaps they have not that sympathy” 
with each other’s tastes which is almost a better 
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practical tie thansimple love. They are half afraid 
of each other; they are making discoveries every 
Gay of new points in each other’s characters, de- 
lightful or undelightful as may be, which bewilder 
their first confidence of union; and the more mind 
and feeling there is between them, the more likely 
this is to be the case. 

The shallow and superficial “get on” better than 
those who have a great deal of excellence or tender 
depth of sentiment to be found out. But after the 

air have come to full acquaintance; after they have 
earned each other from A B.C up to the most diffi- 
cult chapter; after the intercourse of ordinary life 
has borne its fruit, there is nothing in the world so 
delightful as the honey-mooning which has passed by 
years the legitimate period of the honey-moon. 
Sometimes one sees respectable fathers and mothers 
enjoying it, who have sent off their children to the 
orthodox honey-moon, and only then feel with a sur- 
prised pleasure how sweet it is to have their own soli- 
tude a deux, to be left to themselves for aserene and 
happy moment; tofeel themselves dearer and near- 
er than they ever were before. There is something 
infinitely touching and tender in this honey-mooning 
of theold. James Beresford and his wife, however, 
were not of these. They were still young, and of all 
the pleasures they had, there was none equal to this 
elose and unbroken companionship. hey knew 
each other so well, and all their mutual tastes, that 
they scarcely required to put their intercourse into 
words; and yet how they would talk! about every- 
thing, about nothing, as if they had just met after a 
along absence, and had thoughts to exchange on 
every subject. This is a paradox; but we are not 
bound to explain paradoxes which are of the very 
essence of life, and the most attractive things in it. 
It had been the habit of these two to go every where 
together. Mrs. Beresford had not the prejudices of 
apn English female Philistine. She went where her 
husband wanted to go, fearing nothing, and trotted 
about with him high and low, through picture-gal- 
leries and oj]d churches, to studios, even behind the 
scenes of the operas, and through the smoke clouds 
of big ateliers, Nothing came amiss to her with him 
by her side, It is almost the only way in which a 
woman can enjoy the freedom of movement, the 
easy locomotion of a man. Mrs. Beresford went 
away quite cheerfully, as we have said. She forgot 
or put away her mysterious terrors. She addressed 
herself to all the ordinary ee ai ea which she 
knew so well. ‘*‘We shall never beso free again,” 
she said, half laughing, half with a remote infinitesi- 
mal pang. ‘“‘ We shall have to go to the correct 
places and do the right things when Cara is with us.” 
““We must give up bric-a-brac,"’ she said afterward. 
“Cara must not grow up acquainted with all those 
dusty back premises; her pretty frocks would be 
spoiled, and her infantine sincerity. If she had 
heard you bargaining, James, for that Buen Retiro 
cup! Saying it is naught—it is naught, and then 
bragging of the treasure you had found as soon as it 
was out of the dealer’s hands.” 

“Well,” he said, with a shrug of his shoulders, ‘‘I 
only do as other people do. Principles of honor don’t 
consist with collecting. I am no worse than my 
neighbors.” 

“But that will never do for Cara,” said the mother; 
“if you and I are not all her fancy painted us, we 
will not do for Cara. No; I thought you had never 
remarked her really. She is the most uncompromis- 
ing little idealist, and if we disappoint her, James, I 
don’t know what the child will do.” 

“Tt appears to me that you are making a bug-bear 
of Cara.” 

“No; but I know her. We must fixe up.the bric-a- 
brac, for if you continue it under her blue eyes you 
will be ruined. If she was here she would make you 
#0 back and tell the man he has sold you that cup too 
cheap.” 

“That would be nonsense,” said Mr. Beresford, in- 
voluntarily putting his hand into the pocket where 
he kept his peg “Folly. You don’t suppose he 
gave half as much for it as he sold itto usfor. The 
very mention of that sort of sickeninu 
ness puts one out, 
buy in the cheapest market, eh? 
principle of trade.” 

“Tt is not in the Bible, though,” said Mrs. Beresford, 
withasmile, “‘Cara would open her eyes and won- 
der; and you, who are the weakest of men, could 
never stand against her if Cara made big eyes.”’ 

“The weakest of men. You flatter me, it must be 
allowed ——” 

“Yes; soyou are, James. You could not endure 
to be disapproved of. What would have become of 
you if I, instead of giving in to all your ways, had 
been a More correct and proper person? I T had 
made you visit just the right things—go to English 

arties, and keep the proper sort of tourist society? 
you had been obliged to sit indoors in the evenings 
and read a Galignani or a Tauchnitz novel while I 
worked, what would have become of you? I know 
well enough, for my part.”” 

“Ishould have done it, I_ suppose,” he said, half 
laughing; “and will Cara—little Cara be like that? 
You frighten me, Annie; we had better make away 
with her somehow; marry her, or hand her over to 
the aunts before it comes to this.” 

Then a sudden change came over the smiling face. 

“Cara—or some one else—will most likely be like 
that. Poor James! I foresee trouble for you. How 
you will think of me when you are in bonds, when 
you want togo out and roam about on the boule- 
vards, and have to sit still and read aloud to somebody. 
Ah, how you will think of me! You will say—Poor 
Annie, if Annie had but lived ——” 

“What is this—what is this?’ he said. “ Again, 
Annie! I think you want to make me miserable; to 
take all the comfort out of my life.” 

“Oh, no—no; not that,” she said. 


conscientious- 
We are to sell in the dearest and 
That’s the true 


“Tam only go- 


ing to get my bonnet, and then we shall go out. Cara 
is not here to keep us in order. We can honey-moon 
yet for one more year.” 

Was this only the caprice of her nature (she had 
always been capricious) going a little further than 
usual? Her husband liked her all the better for her 

uick changes of sentiment; the laughing and crying 
that were like an Aprilsky. He said to himself that 
she had always been like that; always changing in a 
moment, quarreling sometimes even, making him un- 
comfortable for mere variety. Monotony was the 
thing she hated; and now she had taken this fad, this 
fancy, and thought herself ill. How could she be ill 
when she still could run about with him and enjoy 
herself as much as ever? How keen she had been in 
the bric-a-brac shep of which she had chosento talk! 
He never should have found out that Buen Retiro cu 
but for her. It was her sharp eyes that saw it. It 
was she who had rummaged through the dust and all 
the commonplace gatherings to those things which 
had really interest. Il! though all the College of 
Physicians swore it, and she to the boot, he would 
not believe that she was ill. Disturbance of the sys- 
tem, that was all the worst of them ever said; but 
how little meaning there was in that! Out of sorts, 
reduced to plain English, that was what disturbance 
of the system meant; and every body was subject to 
that. She came in while he was in the full course of 
these thoughts with a brilliant little flush on her 
cheeks, her eyes shining, her whole aspect full of ani- 
mation. ‘Iam ready, sir,” she said, making him a 
mocking courtesy. res; capriciosa, that. was what 
she had always been, and he loved her for it. It ex- 
ome her changes, her fancies, her strange notions, 

etter than any thing else could do. 

That was the first day, however, on which her 
strength really showed symptoms of breaking down. 
She got tired, which was a phieg she never owned to; 
lost the pretty flush on her cheek, became pale, and 
worn out. ‘I don’t know what is the matter with 
me,” she said; ‘all at once I feel so tired.” 

“And with very good reason,” said he. ** Think how 
rapidly we have been traveling; think what we have 
been doing since. Why, you were on foot the whole 
morning. You are tired; so am I, for that matter. I 
was thinking of saying so, but youare always so hard 
upon my little fatigues. What a comfort for me to 
find that you too, for once in a way, can give in!” 
Thus he tried to take her favorite part and laugh her 
out of her terrors, She consented with a smile more 
serious than her gravity had been of old, and they 
went back to their room and dined “ quietly;” and he 
sat and read to her, according to the picture of Eng- 
lish domesticity which she had drawn out withsmiles 
a few hours before. 

It was so soon after that tirade of hers that they 
could not but remember it, both of them. As it hap- 
pened, there was nothing but a Tauchnitz novel to 
read aoe who, that has been ill or sad, or who has 
had illness or sadness to solace in a foreign place, 
but has blessed the novels of Tauchnitz?), and he 
read it, scarcely knowing what the words were which 
fluttered before his eyes. And as for her, she did 
not take much notice of the story either, but lay on 
the sofa, and listened, partly to his voice, partly to 
the distant sound of the band playing, with strange 
heaviness and aching in her heart, It was, not that 
she wished to be out, listening to the band, moving 
about in the warm air, hearing the babble of society 
—that was not what she cared for; but to be lying 
there out of the current; to have dropped. aside out 
of the stream; to be unable for the common strain 
of life. So*he read, sadly thinking, not knowing 
what he read; and she half listened, not knowing 
what she was listening to. It was the first time, 
and the first time is the worst, though the best. 
“It is only once in a way,” he said to her, when the 
long evening was over; “to-morrow you will be as 
well as ever.”” And so she was. It was the most nat- 
ural thing in the world that both or either of them 
should be tired, once in a way. 

The Beresfords stayed for a long time on the Conti- 
nent that year. They went about to a great many 
places. They stayed at Baden till they were tired of 
the place.. They went to Dresden, because Mrs. Ber- 
esford took a fancy to see the great San Sisto picture 
again. Then they went on to lorely old-world 
Prague, and to lively Vienna, and through the Tyrol 
to Milan, and then back again to the Italian lakes. 
Wherever they went, they found people whom it was 
pleasant to know, whom they had met before on 
their many journeys, people of all countries and 
every tongue—noble people, beautiful people, clever 
people—the sort of society which can only be had by 
taking a great deal of trouble about it, and which, 
even With the greatest amount of trouble, many peo- 
ple miss entirely.. This society included embassa- 
dors and hill farmers, poor cures, bishops, great 
statesmen, and professors who were passing rich on 
five shillings a day.. Nothing was too great or too 
small for them, and as wherever they went they had 
been before, so wherever they went they found 
friends. Sometimes it was only a chambermaid; 
but, nevertheless, there she was with a pleasant hu- 
man smile. And, to tell the truth, James Beresford 
began to be very glad of the friendly chambermaids, 
and to calculate more where they were to be found 
than upon any other kind of society; for his wife 
had followed her usual practice of coming without a 
maid, and as her strength flagged often, he was 
thankful, too thankful, to have some one who would 
be tender of her, and care for her, as he himself was 
not always permitted to do, and as. nobody else but 
a woman could. 

Oh, how he longed to get home, while he wandered 
about from one beautiful spot to another, hating the 
fine scenery, loathing and sickening at everything he 
had loved. Commonplace London and the Square 
with its comforts, would have pleased him much. bet- 
ter than lovely Como or the wild glory of the mount- 


ains; but she would not hear of going home, One 
day, when the solemn English of a favorite Kammer 
Madchen had aroused him to the intolerable nature 
of their situation, he had tried, indeed, with all his 
might, to move her to return. 

** Your goot laty,” Gretchen had said, ‘is nod well. 
I ton’t untersthand your goot laty. She would be 
bedder, mooch bedder, at ‘ome, in Lonton.” 

“[ think you are right, Gretchen,” he had said, and 
very humbly went to try what he could do. “My 
love,” he said, “I am beginning to get tired of the 
Tyrol. I should like to get home. The Societies are 
beginning. Isee Huxley’s lectures start next week. 
Llike to be there, you know, when all my friends are 
there. Shouldn’t you be pleased to get-home?” 

‘““No,” she said. She had been lying on the sofa, 
but got up as soon ashe camein. ‘You know I hate 
autumn A London; and the fogs killme. I can't—L 
can’t go back to the fogs. Go yourself, James, and 
attend all your dear societies, and hear Mr, Huxley- 
Take me to Como first, and get me rooms that look 
on the lake, and hire Abbondio’s boat for me, and 
then you can go." 

“Tt is likely that 1 should go,” he said, ‘‘ without 
you, my darling! When didi ever leave you? But 
there areso many comforts at home you can’t have 
here; and advice—I want advice. You don’t get bet- 
ter so fast as I hoped.” 4 

She looked at him with astrange smile, 

“No; I don’t get better, do I?” she said. “Those 
doctors tell such lies; but’ I don’t pet worse, James; 
you must allow I don’t get worse. 1am not so strong 
as I thought I was; I can’t go running about every- 
where asI used to do. I am getting old, you know. 
After thirty I believe there is always a difference.” 

‘“ What nonsense, Annie! There is no difference in 
you. You don’t get back your strength——” 

“That’s it; that's all. If you were to leave me 
gaits alone and quiet, to recruit now? Yes, I think 

should like to know that you were in London en- 
oying yourself, Why shouldn’t you enjoy yourself? 
Vomen get worn out sooner than men, and I den’t 
want to cripple you, James. No; take me to Como— 
I have taken a fancy to Como—and then you can 
come back for me whenever you please.” , 

“Tl am not going to leave you,” he said, with a sigh. 
“You must not be unreasonable, my darling. What 

leasure would it be to me to go home without you? 
t was you I was thinking of; for me it is all right. I 
am quite happy, here. As for Huxley and the rest, 
you don’t think I carefor them? It was youl was 
thinking of.” v 

“You said the Societies. Whatever you do, James, 
speak the truth. I suppose,”’ she added, with a laugh 
which sounded harsh, “you are afraid I shall get 
very ill—die, perhaps, away from home?” 

Poor man! What was he to say? 

“Oh, Annie,” he cried, ‘how you stab me! Iff 
thought anything of the kind, you know I'd have Sir 
William here to-morrow, or any one, if it should cost 
me allI have. I know very. well there is no danger,” 
he went on, taking a certain forlorn comfort out of 
his own bold words; ‘but you don’t get up your 
strength as you ought, aud knocking about in these 
bare rooms can’t be good for you; and, living as we 
are, and you have no maid—— 

“Thate a maid! I like Gretchen a great deal bet- 
ter. She makes so much of me.” 

“Then take Gretehen with you, my dearest; take 
— to Como; keep her with you till you get 

home.” 

‘Oh, how like a man that is!” she said, laughing. 
“Take Gretchen with me—Gretchen, who is her 
father’s only daughter—the life and soul of the 
place! What would he do without Gretchen? He 
would have to shut up altogether. I might drop out 
of the world, and I would not be missed falt so much 
as she would. Do you know I begin to get tired of 
this place, and the hills, James,” she cried, starting 
up. “Let us go and ask about Donato and his 
horses. I want to get to Como before October. 
Why, we'll come in for the vintage. I like the vint- 
age; and there are advertisements everywhere about 
a sale at one of the villas. We shall be sure to pick 
up something. Is it too late to start to-day?” 

“My darling, when you take a thing in your 
head——” i} 

“Yes, to be sure, I like to doit all at once. Iwas 

always hot-headed. Never mind, we are to start to- 


morrow, _ I always loved Como, James; you know I 
always did, We went there the first year we were 
married, I don’t call it honeymooning when we 


don’t go to Como, and, remember, this is our last 
bout of honeymooning; we shall have Cara next 
year.” ; 

She laughed, and was very gay all the evening— 
delighted with the idea of the change. But when he 
tp into Donato’s big, old-fashioned vettura next 
morning, and saw everything fastened on, and pre- 
pared for the long, slow journey, poor Beresford was 
very sad. He thought if he could only have alone 
talk with Maxwell, and hear what Sir William 
got to say, and know what it was that he had to 
fear, he should be less unhappy. There must, be 
something, or she would not be so strange; but what , 
was it? Almost anything was better, he thought, 
than fighting in the dark—fighting with ghosts —now 
knowing what you were afraid of. She was wis 
light-hearted at first, interested with the drive, er 
waved her hands to the hills as they went slow] ee ; 
of sight, **Good-by,” she said, ‘“‘you dear old 
Lhope those white furs of yours will keep you = 
till we bring Cara. What will Cara t ink 0} e 
mountaine}, She never saw anything better than. 

upping! 

“Sunninghill has the effect of being much higher 
than it is with that great levelstretch of flat country. 
it impresses the imagination just as much as your 
giants. Don’t laugh, Annie; but your mountains pa ie 
me. I never have air enough to breathe, I like miles 
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and miles of c@mtry around me. You know my weak- 
ness.” 

*Sunninghill before the Alps!" she cried, laughing. 
“Tis clear you are a true aera Me Give me your 
shgulder for a pillow; I think I shall go to sleep.” 

nd so she did; and the horses jogged on_and on, 
mow slow, now fast, their bells jingling, and Donato’s 
whip making harmless circles and slashes over their 
heads; and houses and hedge-rows, and slopes of 
mountain, flew past in a dream. James Beresford 
-could see nothing but the wan lines of the face that 
rested on his shculder, solemn in that deep sleep of 
weariness. How worn she was, how pale, growing 
whiter, tillsometimes in terror he stooped down close 
= a sure that the pale lips were parted by living 
‘breath. 


CHAPTER IV. 
THE THREE CHARITIES. 


To live at Sunninghill, with one’s feet ona level with 
‘the highest pinnacle of the big Castle of St. George, 
what a thing it wasin summer! All that country is 
eloquent with trees—big beeches, big oaks, straight 
climbers, sweet-briers; even the very holly bushes, in 
their dark green, grow tall into prickly, straggling 
monsters as big asthe elms. But the triumph of the 
place perhaps is in spring, when the primroses come 
too thick for counting, and the woods are full of the 
fairy, indefinable fragrance. In the ripe summer 
there was no such lovely suggestion about; all was at 
pl adage which suggests only decay. The wild 

owers were ot yea with here and there in the 
marshy places a lingering plume of meadow-sweet. 
‘The ferns had grown too strung and tall, like little 
trees. The woods were in their darkest, fullest gar- 
ments of green; not another leaflet to come any 
where; all full, and mature, and complete. Wild 
poe hate waved flags of yellow and brown from 
the immobile branches of ag trees, while it had 
caught and tangled in and made the hedge into one 
big wall of flowers—almost too much when the sun 
was onit, Inthe very heart of August it was as cool 
in the shadowy wood walks asin a Gothic chapel, and 
here and there on a little plateau of brown eartha 
trunk underneath a tree offered rest and a view to the 
~wayfarer. 

. Burchell was sitting on one of these, panting 
4 little, on the day we are thinking of. She was that 
rector's wife already mentioned, who had been a 
contemporary of Cherry Beresford, and who ae 
so much that “two single women ” should have all 
the delights of Sunninghill. She was just Miss Cher- 
ty’s age, fat and fair, but more than forty, and she 
had seven children, and felt herself inconceivably in 
advance of Cherry,for whom she retained her old 
friendship, however, modified by a little envy and a 
good deal of contempt. She was an old maid; that 
of itseif surely was quite enough to warrant the con- 
tempt andthe envy. You had but to look at Mr. 
Burchell’s rectory, which lay at the foot of the hill 
too, and under the shadows of the woods, facing the 
highroad which was very dusty, and exposed without 
a tree to the blaze of the west, and tocompare it with 
the beautiful house on the top of the hull, sheltered 
so carefully, not too much nor too little—set in vel- 
vet lawns and dewy gardens, dust and noise kept at 
-arms-length—to see the difference between them. It 
was a difference which Mrs. Burchell for her part 
could not learn not to resent, though, indeed, but for 
the benefice bestowed by Miss Beresford, the Bur- 
-chells must have had a much worse lot, or, indeed, 
the never wouid have united their lots at all. 

e rector’s wife might have been as poor a creature 


as Miss ugdaet oi old maid, and none of the seven 
e 


Burchell’s might ever have come into being, but for 
the gift of that dusty rectory from the ladies on the 
hill; but the rectorine did not think of that. She was 
seated on the bench underthe big oak, fanning her- 
self with her handkerchief, while Agnes, her eldest 
daughter, and Dolly, her youngest, dutifully waited 
for her. They were going up to “ The Hill” for tea, 
which was a weekly ceremonial at least. 

* At allevents, mamina, you must allow,” said os 
nes, “that it is better to live at the foot of the hill 
than atthe top. You never could take any walks 
if you had this long pull up every time you went 
out. 

“They don’t have any long pull,”” said her mother; 
*‘they have their carriage. Ah, yes, they are very dif- 
ferent from a poor clergyman’s wife, who has done 
her duty all her life without much reward for it. It 
is not those who deserve them most, or who have 
most need of them, who get the good things of this 
life, my dear. I don"t want to judge my neighbors, 
but Miss Charity Beresford I have heard all my life 
was not so very much better than a heathen. Oh, 
one comes to think—but I have seen her, with my 
own eyes, laugh at your papa’s best sermons. I am 
afraid she is not far removed from the wicked that 
flourish like a green bay-tree; yet look at her lot in 
life and your papa’s—he a gentleman too, and a 
cler, n with so many opportunities of doing good 
—and she in this fine place, a mere old woman.” 

“Should she have given up the place to papa?” 
said DOUy. whose small brain was confused, and did 
not see the analogy; “‘that would have been very 
nice. Then I should have been the little lady at the 
Hill instead of Cara; and would Miss Cherry have 
made a pet of me?” 

“Hold your tongue,” said her mother. ‘‘ Cherry 
Beresford is a ridiculous old creature. Dear me, 
when I think of the time when she and I were girls 
together, who would have thought that I should have 
been the one to toil up here in the sun, while she 
drove in her carriage? Oh, yes, that’s very true, she 


was born the richest; but some girls have better luck - 


than others. It was mine, you see, to marry a poor 
elergyman. Ah, well, I dare say Cherry would give 
her head to be in my place now.” 


“And youin hers. Mamma, what a pity!” 

“Me in hers! I'd like to be in her house, if that’s 
what you mean; but me a fanciful, discontented, 
soured old maid—me!” 

“Then, mamma dear, if you are better off in one 
way, and she in another, yousare equal,”’ said Agnes, 
somewhat crossly; ‘‘that’s compensation. Have you 
not waited long enough?’ 

Agnes was in the uncomfortable position of an in- 
voluntary critic. She had been used to hear a great 
deal about the Misses Beresford all her life, and only 
a little while before had awoke out of the tranquil 
satisfaction of use and wont, to wonder if all this 
abuse was justifiable. 

She stcod under the tree with her back to her 
mother, looking out upon the view with an impa- 
tient sadness in her face, 

She was fond of her mother, but to hearso many 
unnecessary animadversions vexed and shamed her, 
and the very way in which she would show this was 
by an angry tone and demeanor, which sat very 
i upon her innocent countenance and ingenuous 

ooks. 

Just then they heard the sound of footsteps com- 
ing toward them, and voices softly clear in the warm 
air. 

‘But, Cara, we must not be ready to blame. All 
of us do wrong sometimes—not only little girls, but 
people who are grown up.” 

“Then, Aunt Cherry, you ought not, and one ought 
to blame you. A little child who cannot read—yes, 

ripe te that ought to be excused—it does not know; 

ut us—"’ 

“We do pe too, on every day, every minute. 
Cara. You will learn that as you grow older, an 
learn to be kind, I hope, and forgive.’ 

““T shall never learn that,” 

They were within sight when the words were said. 
Miss Cherry, ina cool, gray gown, with a broad hat 
that Mrs. Burchell thought far too young for her; 
little Cara, in her white frock, all the shadows spark- 
ling and waving over her, erect as a little white pillar, 
carrying herself so straight. They made a prett 

icture, coming down the brown, mossy Page all 
roken up by big roots, under the cool shade of the 
trees. 

On the bank behind were the low forests of coarse 
fern, and a bundle of fox-gloves flowering high up 
ona bare plain. The cool and tranquil look of them 
felt almost like an insult to the hot and panting way- 
farers who had toiled up the path this hot day. Mrs. 
Burchell was in black silk, as became her age and 
position; she had a t deal of dark hair, and 
pene she blamed Miss Cherry for it, she too wore a 
hat; but though she had been resting for ten min- 
utes, she was still red and waver © 
“Ah, Cherry,” she said, *‘ how lucky you are com- 
ing down hill while we have been climbing! Some 

ople have always the best of it. It makes me feel 

otter and hotter to see you so cool and so much at 
your east.” 

“We have come to meet you,”” said Miss Cherry, 
* and we shall be equal the rest of the way, for we 
shall all climb. Little Dolly, will you drag me up? 
You are so big and so strong, and you like to help old 
ladies. Come,” 

Dolly being a very little mite, more fit to be carried, 
was made very ae 4 by this address. She stretch- 
ed forth two fat, small hands, and made great preten- 
ses to drag her thin charge. 

“But you must want to tum, or I tan’t drag you,” 
she said. 

“Dolly is a little wise woman, and speaks proverbs 
and parables,” said Miss Cherry. ‘* Yes, dear, 1 want 
to come; but we must wait for mama.” 

“Oh, go on, you are light and airy; you have not 
been tried with a large family likeame. You had bet- 
ter give me your arm, Agnes, forthe rest of the way. 
What a pull itis! I don’t think I should ever walk if 
Thae my choice. If I could afford a pair of ponies 
like yours; but with so many children ponies are out 
of the question,’ said Mrs. Burchell, still aggrieved. 

Miss Cherry looked wistfully at the pretty daughter 
upon whose arm her friend laid a heavy hand. 

** Perhaps we both have something that the other 
would like to have,” she said, mildly. 
that is the way in life.” 

“‘Oh, it would never do for you, a single woman, to 
wish for children. I consider that most improper,” 
said the rector’s wife. ‘Of course we all wished for 
husbands in our day, and some of us were successful 
and some weren't; but it isn’t a subject to be talked 
of, ears me, my dear Cherry, before young girls.” 

Miss Seis Be ene her mild mere very wide, and 
then she blushed a delicate, overwhelming, old-maid- 
enly blush—one of those demonstrations of feeling 
which are more exquisitely pleasant in the old than 
in the pe She did not make any reply. Mrs. 
Burchell went on in her daughter's ears: 

“She is an old fool; look at her blushing, as if she 
were a young girl.” 

“T ean’t blush when I please, mama,” said Agnes; 
“neither, I suppose, can she. Lean on me a little 
heavier; we shall soon get to the top now.” 

“Why, she runs, actually,”’ said poor Mrs. Burchell. 
“*She is as light as Dolly; she doesn’t mind the hill. 
So, Cara, your papa and mama have gone away 
again? Why don't they take you with them? I 
should think you are old enough now to go too. How 
different people are! Now, I can never bear to be 
separated from my children. I like them to go 
everywhere with me. It is quite astonishing the dif- 
ference. Doesnt your Aunt Charity think it strange 
that they should always send you here?” 

“Aunt Charity likes to have me,” said Cara; “and 
then mama travels very fast, and I should get very 
tired. I think I like the Hill best. Mama is not 
very strong, andI should have to stop all my les- 
sons.” 

“But you would nof mind that, I should think. My 


“T believe 


girls are always so glad to get lessons over. They 
would go mad with joy to have their month’s holiday, 
and I am sure so would you.” 

“No,” said Cara, “I am nearl 
only play three or four tunes, and talk a little French 
with Aunt Cherry. We pronounce very badly,” she 
continued, with a blush, “I know by the French 
Mar who come to see us in the Square.”” 

*“You poor child! do you mean to say they let you 
stay up at night, and hear a talking in the draw- 
ing-room? ow very wrong for you, both for your 
mind and health! That is what makes you so thin, I 
am sure, and you must hear a great many things 
that you ought not to hear.” 

Cara opened her blue eyes ee wide. The mind 
was rather gratified by the idea that she heard things 
she ougbt not tohear. That perhaps accounted for 
the superior wisdom which she felt in herself. 

“Mama says I ought to learn to judge for my- 
self,” she said, with dignity. ‘* When there is an ar- 
gument going on I like to listen, and often she makes 
me tell her what I thought, and which side I take.” 

Mrs. Burchell gave Agnes a significant look, and 
Agnes, it must be allowed, who heard little conver- 
sations which did not turn on personal subjects, was 
slightly horrified too. 

“Poor child!” repeated the rector’s wife; “at 
your age—and what kind of subjects do they talk 
about? It must be very bad for you.” 

“Oh, about books chiefly,” said Cara, ‘and pic- 
tures—but I don’t understand pictures—and some- 
times about politics. Ilike that—about Ireland and 
Mr. Gladstone they talked once. And to hear the 
Frenchman talk about Ireland—just as if it were Po- 
land, papa said.” 

“Well, Iam sure it could not be much worse,” Mrs. 
Burchell said, after a pause of alarm, She did not 
know much about Ireland, except that they shot 
landlords there, and that when she adverti for a 
house-maid she said, ** No Irish need appl ;” and she 
knew nothing at all about Poland; and what the an- 

logy was between she had not an idea, She looked 
at Cara after this with a little awe, butnaturally held 
fast psf her censure, which, no doubt, must be just, 
though she could not tell how. 

“Tt cannot be good for you to hear such talk as 
that,” she said. “tA good romp and go to bed at eight 
o’clock; that is what I hold wich for my girls. ou 
are a great deal too old for your age. Before youare 
eighteen, people will be taking you for five-and- 
twenty. To hear you talk, one would think you were 
eighteen now.”’ 

‘I wish they would,” said Cara; “I don’t like to be 
always thought a child. I have often things I want 
to say just on my very lips. I know I could set the 
people right if I might but speak. But mama holds 
up her finger, and I dare not, If I were eighteen I 
should be grown up, and I might give my opinion— 
and twenty-five! Is Agnes twenty-five?” 

“ Agnes, you ppltetat little thing,” cried the mo- 
ther, getting redder and redder, A es was twenty 
and the eldest of five, so to add anything to her age 
was very undesirable. Cara was too much bewilder- 
ed to ask what it was which made her a * spiteful lit- 
tle thing,” for just then they came to’ the final pla- 
teau, where the path reached the level of the lawn. 

And there, sniffing away at her roses, was Miss 
Beresford herself, in a cheap sun-bonnet and garden 
gloves, with a large pair of scissors in her hand and 
two baskets at her feet. The roses were in the full 
flush of their second bloom, notwithstanding their 
mistress’s fears. She was snipping off the withered 
flowers, the defective buds, and yellow leaves on one 
hand, and here and there making a savage dash ata 
sound twig infested by a colony of green flies, while 
she eut roses for the decoration of the room. Oneof 
the baskets was filled with these flowers, and Miss 
Cherry, who had preceded them, had lifted this basket 
from the path, and was looking at it with a very 
queer face, 

“There’s a ‘Malmaison’ which is perfect,” said 
Miss Charity; ‘‘and as for those ‘Giant of Battles’ 
.”’ She liked to pronounce their names in her 
own way, scorning pretense, as she said; and she put 
down her nose into the basket with true satisfaction. 
The one thing in the world Miss Charity was a little 
** off her head ”’ about was a fine rose. 

“They are fine flowers,” said Miss Cherry, very 
seriously, her soft voice relaxing, with no smile, ‘‘but 
the stalks are so short. How am Ito arrange them, 
unless you put them bolt-upright, each one by itself, 
as they are in a rose show?’ 

“You don’t think I’m going to sacrifice my buds?’ 
said Miss Charity; ‘‘never. Isee you do it, and that 
dolt of a gardener, and it goes to my heart. Put them 
bolt-upright: what could be better? or they do very 
well in flat dishes. You can’t go wrong with roses; 
but sacrifice my buds—not for the world.” 

“There is not one long enough to put in one’s belt,” 
said Miss Cherry, who looked half-disposed to cry. 
“We have more roses than any one, but they never 
look nice, for they never have any stalks. I must 
think what is to be done. The flat dishes are not ef- 
fective, and the pyramids are wearisome, and speci- 
men glasses make the table like a child's garden.” 

“There’s a dinner party to-night,” said Miss Beres- 
ford; “that’s why Cherry is put out. Come to the 
arbor and sit down, you poor hot people. How very 
hot you look, to be sure! That is what it is to be 
stout. Neither Cherry nor I is stout, andit is a great 
advantage to us, especially in summer, Come, Ma- 
ria, you shall have some too,” 

“TY don’t consider myself stout,’’ said Mrs. Bur- 
chell, offended. ‘The mother of a large family na- 
turally develops a little. ‘It would not do, my dear, 
if you were as slim as you were at twenty,’ my hus- 
—— says tome; ‘only old maids are thin; and if he 

ikes it——”’ 

“Yes; you see we’re all old maids here,” said Miss 
Charity, with one of her hearty laughs. Her hand— 


twelve, and I can 


S 
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some old face shone cool at the bottom of the deep 
tunnel of her sun-bonnet, clear red and white, as if 
she had been twenty, and with large blue, undimmed 
eyes, from which little Cara had taken hers, and not 
from either father’s or mother’s. Cara, indeed, was 
considered by everybody “the very image” of Miss 
Charity, and copied her somewhat, it must be allow- 
ed,inalonger step and more erect carriage than 
was common to little girls. Miss Charity put down 
her scissors in her other basket, while Miss Cherry 
bent her reflective and troubled countenance on the 
roses, and drew off her big garden gloves, and led the 
way to the arbor or bower, which was not so cock- 
ney an erection as its name portended. At that 
hight, under the shadow of a group of big fragrant 
limes, in which two openings closely cut revealed the 
broad, beautiful plain below, one,with St. George's 
noble castle in the midst of the leafy frame, the air 
was always fresh and sweet. By stretching your 
neck, as all the young Burchells knew, you could see 
the dusty _road below and the rectory lying deep 
down in the shadow of the trees, but not a speck of 
dust made its way up to the soft velvet, or entered 
at the éver-opened windows. 

*‘ Ah, yes, there’s our poor little place, children; a 
very different place from this,” Mrs. Burchell said, 
plaintively, as she sat down and began to fan herself 
once more. 

“You once thought it a very nice little place, Ma- 
ria,”’ said Miss Charity. ‘I amafraid you are getting 
tired of the rector. good man wv 

“T?" said Mrs. Burchell; ‘‘ tired of my husband! 
You little know him or me, or you would not say such 
a thing. Nobody except those who have a husband 
like mine can understand what a blessing it is i 

“We don’t keep anything of the kind up here,” 
said Miss Charity; “ and here comes the tea. Cherry 
has gone in to have a cry over her roses. When one 
has not one thing to trouble about one finds another. 
You, because your house is not so big as ours; she, 
because I cut the roses too short. We are but poor 
creatures, all of us. Well, what’s the news, Maria? 
I always expect a budget of news when I see you.” 

The rector’s wife, offended, began by various ex- 
cuses, as that she was the last person in the world to 
hear any thing, and that gossips knew better than to 
bring tales to her, but in the end unfolded her stores 
and satisfied Miss Charity, who took an interest in her 
fellow-creatures, and loved to hear every thing that 
was going on. By the time this recital was fairly be- 

un Miss Cherry came back, carrying with her own 

ands a bowl of creamy milk for little Dolly, who 
clung to her skirts, and went with her wherever she 
went. Mrs. Burchell sat in the saummer-house, which 
afforded a little shelter, and was safer as well as more 
decorous than the grass outside. When Cherry sat 
down with the children, Agnes had her gossip too to 
pour into the gentle old inaiden’s sympathetic ears. 
Agnes was in the crotchety stage of youth when the 
newly develo creature wants to be doing some- 
thing for its fellows. She had tried the school and 
the parish, not with very great success. She wanted 
Miss Cherry to tell her what to do. ‘The school- 
mistress can teach the girls better than I can. She 
shrugs her shoulders at me. Icare not. She is cer- 
tificated, and knows with Asis and the old women 
are not at their ease. ney talk about my dear 
papa, and what a beautiful sermon it was last Sun- 

ay. And mama'‘is busy with her housekeeping. 
Couldn’t you tell me, dear Miss Cherry, anything a 
girl can do?” 

Miss Cherry somehow was a girl truly, though she 
was old. It was more natural to appeal to her than 
even to mama. 

Dolly for her part drank her milk, and dipped her 
biscuit in it, and made ‘a figure” of herself un- 
noticed by any body ears on a monologue of her 
cwn all the time. And ra sat on the lawn, with 
the leaves playing over her, flecking her pretty head 
and white frock with a perpetual coming and going 
of light and shadow. Cara said nothing to any one. 
She was looking out with her blue eyes well open, 
through the branches over big St. rge’s, upon 
that misty blueness which was the world. 


CHAPTER V. 
COMING HOME, 


Txey staid in Como till late in October, now here, 
now there, as caprice guided their steps. Sometimes 
Mrs. Beresford would be pleased to be quiet, to float 
about the lake in the boat, doing nothing, taking in 
the air and the sunshine, or at the window watching 
the storms that would sometimes come with little 
warning, Saratng the lovely Italian lake ina moment 
into a wild Highland loch, that always delighted her. 
She liked the storms, untilone day a boat was upset, 
which hada great effect upon her mind. The peo- 
ple about her thought her heartless in her investiga- 
tions in this accident, which threw several poor fami- 
lies into dire trouble and sorrow. 

“Would the men die directly?” she asked; “or 
would they have time to think and time to struggle?” 

Her husband reminded her of the common idea 
that all the scenes of your life were before you, as in 
@ panorama, when you are drowning. 

“T should not like that,” she said, with a shiver. 
Then Abbondio interposed, he to whom the boat be- 
longed which the Beresfords hired, and told how he 
had been drowned once. 

“They brought me back.”’ he said; ‘‘and I shall 
have to die twice now, which is hard upon a man, for 
Iwas gone. If they had not bronght me back, I 
should never have known anything more. No, signo- 
ra, I did not see all my life. I felt only that I had 


slipped the net, and was grasping and grasping at it, 
and could not get it.*’ 
“That was painful,” she said, eagerly. 


“Tt was a confusion,” said the fisherman. 

Mrs. Beresford called to her husband to give him 
some money for the poor widows who had lost their 
men in the boat. 

““A econfusion,’”’ she said, to herself, dreamily. It 
was a very still day after the storm, and she had 
been looking with a strange wistfulness at the soft, 
blue ripples of the water which had drowned these 
men. “A confusion! How strange it is that we 
know so little about dying! A lingering death would 
be good for that, that you could write it down hour 
by hour that others might know.” 

“One would not be able,” said her husband. ‘ Be- 
sides, I think everything gets misty; and one ceases 
to be interested in other people. I don’t much be- 
lieve those stories that represent passionate feeling 
inthe dying. Thesoul gets lbneguia: Did I ever teil 
you what a friend of mine said, who was dead like 
Abbondio, till the doctors got hold of him and forced 
him back?” 

“No,” she said, growing very pale; ‘tell me, 
James,” 


“*She told me that she felt nothing that was pain- 
ful, but asif she was floating away on the sea above 
Capri, where she had once been. Do you remember 
the sea there, how blue it is about those great Farig- 
lian rocks? And there she was floating—floating— 
not suffering; mind and body all softly afloat, until 
they got hold of her, asIsay, and forced her back.”’ 

“Ah!” said Mrs, Beresford, with a shivér, ‘‘I 
should not like to be forced back. Poor soul! she 
will have to die once.again some time; but if it was 
only like that, she will not be much afraid.” 

“She was as far gone as she could go to come back, 
Thave heard. What queer talk this is, my darling! 
The accident has spojled all our pleasure.” 

“No, it is pleasant talk. I like that idea of floating; 
it is better, far better, than Abbondio’s confusion; 
but that, I suppose. was because of the suddenness 
in his case, and clutching at something, perhaps, as 
he gotinto the water. It was not an accident with 
her, no dying of an illness as we poor women do.” 
ites most men, Annie; the greater part of us 


“Yes—yes, I know. 
brought her back?”’ 

‘“Her family was around her bed, my darling, ae 
ing for her life, asking nothing but to get her back. 
You don’t consider her children, and her husband, 
Don’t let us talk of it. It makes me think of jumping 
into this wicked lake, and getting it all over.” 

“Ah, do you feel that, too? It is wicked, James; 
how dare you think such things? Take me back 
home; yes, home. Iam tired of this place. Itis all 
very well when it is fine, but winter is coming. To- 
morrow let us go home.” 

He took her to the shore with a few long sweeps of 
the oars, glad in his heart of that decision. He, too, 
was very tired of the place; more tired of the eternal 
shining than of the stones, and it was getting late in 
the year for the Alps. Nevertheless, it was by the 
Alps that this capricious woman insisted upon re- 
turning, and they had something very near destruc- 
tion in the snows, which roused and pleased_her 
mightily. After the excitement, however, nothing 
would please her but to rush to London with the ut- 
most speed. She objected tohave a night in Paris, 
She had been seized with a passion of longing for the 
hundrum Square. 

Miss Cherry brought Cara up from Sunninghill to 
be at home to receive her mother. Butthe pair of 
travelers had stolen a march upon the household, and 
instead of waiting to be received in a proper manner 
inthe evening, with dinner ready and every thing 
comfortable, had arrived af an absurd hour in the 
morning, before the maids were out of bed, and when 
there was not athing inthe house. Cook herself 
came, much tieved, to tell Miss Cherry this, while 
Cararan up stairs to her mother’s room. “I don’t 
make no doubt as folks get very fanciful when they're 
ill; but still, miss, there’s reason in all things. At six 
o’élock in the morning, and we not up, as why should 
we be, not ete | of nothing of the sort, and nota 
thing in the house?” 


“Tt was hard, cook,” said the sympathetic Miss 
Cherry; “but then, you know, my brother hada right 
to come to his own house when he pleased. Coming 
home is not like going any where else. But I hope 
Mrs. Beresford is looking better?” 

“ Better!’ said cook, spreading out her hands; 
and Sarah, the housemaid, shook her head and put 
her apron to her eyes. 

25 ear!” said kind MissCherry, appalled by 
their tears; ‘‘ but travelingall night makes any one 
look ill. I shall not go up until she has had a good 
look at her child. Miss Cara is like a little rose.’ 

“So she is, miss, bless her,” assented the maids; 
and Cherry had to wait for a long time in the libra’ 
before even her brother came to her. One thing struc 
her with great surprise, there were no boxes about 
half emptied, in which precious fragilities were pack- 
ed in straw and wicker case. The Buen Retiro cup 
was the only thing they had bought, and that was 
among Mrs. Beresford’s things—smashed; and they 
had both forgotten its very existence. No more won- 
derful sign could have been of the changed times. 

When Miss Cherry in her turn was introduced into 
the bedroom in which Mrs. Beresford lay, holding a 
levee in bed, she all but cried out with sudden panic. 
She only just stopped herself in time: her mouth was 
open; her tongue in the very act of forming the 
“Oh!” when her brother’s look stopped her. Not 
that he saw what she was going to say, or all the 
effect his wife’s changed looks had upon her. He 
himself had got used to them. He asked her, half 
aside, ‘‘ How do you think she is looking?’ with an 
eager look in his eyes. 

“She is looking—tired,”’ said Miss Cherry. ‘ Most 
people do after traveling all night. I could not have 


Poor woman! And they 


lifted my head from the pillow; but Annie had always 
so much spirit.”” 

“Yes; she has no end of spirit,” said poor James 
Beresford, looking admiringly at his wife. He flat- 
tered himself, poor fellow! that Cherry had not re- 
marked the thinness of the worn face, beside which 
her own faintly colored old maid’s almost looked 
fresh and round and blooming. He had been alarm- 
ed at the thought of what “they ” would think of her 
looks, but now his spirits arose. Cherry did not seem 
to have remarked it, and what a hypocrite poor 
Cherry felt sitting there smiling with her heart sink- 
ing more and more every moment! ‘‘ What will he 
do without his wife?” she was asking herself. And, 
alas! the wife’s worn looks, her fretful little out- 
bursts of impatience, all her caprices and restlessness. 
betrayed a progress of evilmore rapid than any one 
had ever feared. 

‘** Does Mr. Maxwell know you have come back? He 
will want to see you. He was always soanxious to 
have news of you,’’ she said, falteringly. 

“We have forgotten what doctors are like,’ said 
Mrs. Beresford. ‘‘I don’t want ever to renew my 
acquaintance with them. James, send him a note 
and let him come to dinner. Yes, Cara! What has 
my pet got tosay?”’ 

‘Yon said two different things at once, ma’am— 
that you did not want to see doctors again, and that 
Mr. Maxwell was to come to dinner.” 

“TI told you she was an idealist,” said Mrs. 
Beresford, smiling. Then, changing—as she had got 
into a way of doing—in a moment, she added, “ get 
down from the bed, Cara; you tire me. There, sit 
there, further back. Children flutter so; they are 
always in motion. Cherry is still—she is a comfort— 
and James. Mrs. Meredith can come, if she likes to 
come before I getup. Sheisa soft, tranquil woman, 
like Cherry; silly, perhaps, but that does not matter. 
When one is overtired, silly people who don’t fatigue 
one are the best.” 

‘‘L wonder does she think me silly?’ Miss Cherry 
said to herself; and it is to be feared there was not 
much doubt on the subject. Atter she had made 
this speech about Mrs. Meredith, next door, the in- 
valid sent them all away, that she might rest. This 
was no more than a passing fancy, like other notions 
that flitted across her restless brain. She then went 
down softly to the library, avoiding by common con- 
sent the drawing-room, which was her room, and so 
closely associated with all her ways. Then James. 
Beresford interrogated his sister very closely. ‘* You 
don’t see a very great shane ae more than 
you expected?” He was tired too, poor fellow! worn 
out in body and in soul. 

“T think you should see Mr. Maxwell at once,’” 
said Miss Cherry, who was timid, and did not like to 
commit herself. ‘‘ What does it matter what I think 
who don’t know? I think she is perhaps—more 
worn than I ex 
ing all night. -ehaps you ought not to have allowed 
her to do so much.’ 

“I? How could I help it? and I was too thankful to 
get home. How I hate those pleasure places! the 
more beautiful hey are, the more terrible. I 
dreamed this. I shall never be able to endure moun- 
tains and echoes again—till Annie is better,” he add- 
ed, with such a miserable pretense at a smile that his 
kind sister almost broke down. She made up her 
mind to remain at his entreaty, though there was a 
doubt in the minds of both whether the invalid would 
like it. ‘* Annie will be pleased, I am sure,”’ he said. 
How well they all understood it! But quiet Miss 
Che: felt no anger with the fanciful, capricious, 
suffering woman, who meant happiness in this 
house, notwithstanding all her uncertain moods and. 
ways. 

“IT willtell her I have something to doin town, and 


ask her to give me a bed for a few nights.” 
“ Aunt erry, you had nothin; do when we 
started; you meant to go home toa * 


“Yes, Cara; but I should like to see your mama 
get a little better.” 

‘* Then please tell her so,”’ said the child; “ please’ 
tellherso. I know what you think. You think she 
is very—very ill; but you will not say it. You try to 
deceive pepe and me, and her too. I can not bear to 
be deceived.’’ 

‘*My dear, some time or other you will learn to 
know that one must not say everything one thinks, 
though indeed—indeed, I would always have you say 
the truth.” 

“T shall never learn not to say what I think,” said 
the little girl, with erect head and severe blue eyes 
fixed upon her aunt, disapproyingly. 

Miss Cherry was nervous, and easily disturbed. She 
could not bear even Cara’s disapproval, and she be- 
gan to cry in spite of herself, even then not quite in- 
eeousy she felt, for her disturbed nerves, and her 

istress and sympathy for her brother were at the 
bottom of her emotion, though Cara’s severity gave 
an immediate reason for her tears. 

Mrs. Beresford was better in the evening, and came 
down to dinner, putting on one of her prettiest dresses 
in honer of the return. 

“ Thave worn aging homes grey alpaca for months,” 
she said. ‘ Like you, Cherry, l am quite. glad to get 
out of it, and feel at home again. We have rather 
a long spell of honey-mooning this time, and we 
were be sting. S52 get tired of each other; but it was 
the last, you know, for Clara is to go with us next 
year.”’ 

Cara, who was sitting by, began to speak. 

“Tf—” she said, and then stopped, arrested in spite 
of herself by such a passionate look in her father’s. 
eyes. 

“Tf—what? You think Ishall change my mind? Ah, 
Mr. Maxwell, how do youdo? Am I feeling strong? 
Well, not strong, perhaps, but very well to-night. I 
have ups and downs, And poor James there, whom 
Ihave punished severely, will tell you I have grown 


ected; but then she has been travel- © 
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the most fanciful, troublesome, capricious woman. 
James!” 

He had taken Cara into a corner, and was whisper- 
ing to her, ina voice which made the child tremble. 

“Tf you say a word, if you vex your mother or 
frighten her with that idiotic sincerity of yours, by 
Heaven, Ill kill you!” clinching his hand. ‘ Capri- 
cious! Yes, you never saw anything like it, Maxwell. 
Such a round as she has led me—such a life as I have 
had!’ And he laughed. 

Heaven help them! they all laughed, pretending to 
see the joke, while the child in the corner, her little 
frame thrilling in every nerve with that strange, vio- 
lent whisper, the first roughness that had ever come 
her way, sat staring at the group in a trance of won- 
der. What did it mean? Why were they false, all 
of them, crying when she was not there, pretending 
to laugh as soon as they turned to her? It was Cara’s 
first introduction to the mysteries of life. 

That night, when Miss Cherry had cried herself 
nearly blind, after a stolen interview with the doctor 
in the passage as he left the house, she was frighten- 
ed nearly out of her wits by a sudden apparition. It 
was late, for Cherry, though used to’early hours, had 
not been able to think of sleep afver the doctor's 
melancholy shake of the head and whisper of ‘‘ I fear 
the worst.” 

She was sitting sadly thinking of what that pretty 
house would be with the mistress gone. What would 
become of James? Some men had work to occupy 
them. Some men were absorbed in the out-door life 
which makes a woman less the companion perpetual 
and cherished; but James! Cherry Beresford was so 
different a woman from her sister-in-law, that the af- 
fection between them had been limited, and almost 
conventional; the enforced union of relations, not 
anything spontaneous; for where mutual understand- 
ing is not, there can not be much love. But this did 
not blind her perception as to what his wife was to 
James. She hadnot been very much to him, nor he 
toher. They had loved each other calmly, like 
brother and sister, but they had not been compan- 
ions since they were children. Cherry, who was very 
simple and true, not deceiving herself any more than 
other people, knew very well that she could never 
filifor him anything of the place his wife had left 
vacant. Her heart would bleed for him; but that 
was all—and what would become of him? She shiv- 


,ered and wept atthe thought, but could think of 


nothing—nothing! What could poor James do? 

When Cara came stalking in before her in her 
night-gown, with a candle in her hand, white and 
chill as a little ghost, her face very pale, her brown 
hair hanging about hershoulders, her white bare feet 
showing below her night dress all lighted up by the 
candle she carried, ‘‘ l have cometo ask you what it 
all means,” the child said; “* noneof you say what is 
true. You laugh when I can see you are more like 
erying, and you make jokes, and you tell—lies, Have 
you all gone mad, Aunt Cherry? or what does it 
mean?’ 

Upon this a little burst of impatience came to Miss 
Cherry, which was an ease to her overwrought feel- 
ings. ‘* You little disagreeable, tiresome child! How 
dare you make yourself a judge of other people! 
Are you so wise or so sensible that you should be 
able to say exactly what is right and what is wrong? 
I wonder at you, Cara! When you see us unhappy, 
all upset and miserable about your poor mama.’ 

e. ut why? To tell me—lies, will that make her 
well?” 

“You should have been whipped!” cried the in- 
dignant lady. ‘Oh, you should have been whipped 
when you were a small child, and then you never 
would have dared to speak soto me, and to your 
poorfather, whose heart is broken! Would you like 
us to go and tell her how ill she is, and beg of her to 
make anddie? Poor—poor Annie! that is what 
would be best for her, to get rid of the pain. Is that 
what you will like us to do?” 

“Oh, Aunt Cherry—Aunt Cherry, don’t say that 
mama—that mama——” 

“No, my darling, I can’t say it,” cried Miss Cherry, 
drawing the child into her arms, kissing and crying 
overher. “I won’t say it. (ll never—never give up 
ca Doctors are deceived every day. Nobody can 
tell what may happen, and God hears prayers when 
we pray with all our hearts. But that’s why we hide 
our feelings, Cara; why we laugh, dear,when we 
would like tocry; why we = to talk asif we were 
happy when we are very ;forshe would give up 
hope if she once knew—— 

“ And would that make any difference?” said the 
child, in all the impenetrability of wonder, one revel- 
ation bursting upon her after another, feeling this 
new, dark, mysterious world beyond her powers. 

“Would hope make any difference?’ cried Miss 
Cherry. ‘Oh, child, how little you know! It is hope 
that makes all the difference. If you think things 
are going weil, it helps them to go well—it keeps up 
your strength, it cheers your heart, it makes youa 
different creature. Everything—everything lies in 
keeping up hope.” 

“T don’t understand,” said Cara, slowly. She had 
pushed open a door unawares into a spiritual world 
of which she knew nothing. She had not one of the 
happy, superficial natures which sail over mysteries. 
That which was deeper than fact, and truer than 
truth, was a perplexity and aching wonder to the 
child, She could not fathom it; she had but just 
discovered it. She stood quite still while Miss Cherry 
explained to her as well as she could how nothing 
must be said or done that could alarm the patient, 
how everything must be made smooth and kept 
cheerful round. ‘* And, Cara, you will remember— 
you will say nothing to frighten her, whatever you 
may hear. If she should suffer very much, you must 
always look as if you felt sure she would soon be 
better.” 

“ Even if it is not true?” 
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“Oh, my dear child, the only way to mend that is 
to pray to God day and night—day and night to make 
it true! He can_and He will—or, oh, Cara, we hope 
He will!” cried Miss Cherry, with tears. “And you 
can help by always praying and always being cheer- 
ful. Look at yom poor papa, how he smiles and 
jokes, and his heart is breaking all the time.” 

“His heart 1s breaking!” said Cara, under her 
breath. 

“But if we all do what we can, and are cheerful 
and trust in God, she may get better, dear. There is 
so much we can do. That is how I tryto keep up 
my heart. We must never look frightened, never let 
her get alarmed, Keep cheerful—cheerful, Cara, 
whatever we do.” 

The child went back to bed with her head buzzing 
full of strange thoughts. She knew very well that 
nurse had often exhorted her to patience under tooth- 
ache, for instance, as the best cure; but it never had 
cured in Cara’s‘experience. Was cheerfulness likely 
todo in her mother’s, and smiles instead of crying, 
and people saying things they did not believe. Such 
knowledge was too high for her. It confused her 
head, and made it ache and throb with the multitude 
of her thoughts. 


CHAPTER VI. 


THE CONSULTATION, 


‘*Yxs, Miss Carry, if you like. Your dear mama is 
falling into a doze, and I don’t wonder, poor dear, af- 
ter all those doctors a-poking and fingering. Oh, it 
turns my heart sick! If I don’t get a breath of air 
I'll die. Sit in the corner, honey, behind the curtains. 
Don’t you tease her, nor talk to her; if she wants any- 
thing, ring the bell. There now, my darling, don’t 
say as you haven't got your way. How that child 
has worried to, get into the room,” said the nurse, 
confidentially, as she went soft-footed and noiseless 
down stairs, with an anxious maid in attendance, 
“ But a sick-room ain’t no place for a.child. It’s bad 
enough for the like of me.” 

“Yes, poor soul! I can’t think how you stand it 
night and day as you do,” said Sarah, the house- 
maid, under her breath, 

‘** Bless you, I’m used to it,”’ she said; ‘‘ but there’s 
things as Ican’t bear. Them doctors a-staring and 
a-poking, and looking as if they knowed everything. 
What do they know more than me? It’s experience 
does it, not their Latin and their wise looks. I know 
well enough what they'll say—and I could have said 
it myself. and welcome, and ‘stead of taking all that 
money out of master’s pocket, as can’t do good to no- 
body. Id have said it as easy as they could—allow- 
ing as it’s any good to say it, which is what I can’t 
see. 

“What isit, then, nursey?” said Sarah. ‘It seems 
awkward like, when fellows comes with kind in- 
quiries, never to know no more nor the door you're 
opening. But I won’t say a word,’) she added, con- 
tradictory but coaxing, “if you mind.” 

“Tl warrant as you won’t,’’ said nurse, and so dis- 
appeared down the kitchen stairs to snatch that cup 
ot tea which is the saving of poor women. ‘And 
make it strong, do, or I can’t go through with it much 
longer,” she said, throwing herself into a chair. 

This was some months after the home-coming of 
the invalid. Mrs, Beresford had rallied, and spent a 
pleasant Christmas with her friends around her once 
more, and she recovered her looks a little, and raised 
high hopes in all those who watched her so curiously. 
But just as spring began to touch the Square and the 
crocuses appeared, a sudden and rapid relapse had 
come on, and to-day there had been a consultation of 
the doctors of a kind which could not be mistaken, so 
deeply serious was it, They were in Mr. Beresford's 
study while nurse went down stairs, and he had just 
been called in solemnly from the next room to hear 
her fate, which implied his own. 

She had dropped into an uneasy sleep when her 
trial was over, too tired and worn out to be capable 
of more; and it was during this moment that nurse 
had yielded to Cara's entreaties, made through the 
half-open door. The child had not seen her mother 
all day, and her whole being was penetrated by the 
sense of anxiety and foreboding that was in the 
house. She had wandered up and down the staircase 
all the time the doctors had been about, and her little 
anxious face affected nurse with pity. It was the 
best thing for Cara to take the watch by her moth- 
er’s side during this znoment of suspense, as it was 
the best thing for nurse to get out of the sick-room 
and refresh herself with change. Nurse’s heart was 
heavy too, but not with suspense. There had been no 
mystery to her in the growing illness. She was an 
“ old-fashioned servant” alas! of a very old-fashion- 
ed sort indeed; for few in any age, we fear, are those 
poetical retainers whose service is given for duty, 
not for need. Nurse served not for duty, indeed; to 
which word she might have objected—for was it not 
the duty “of them as she had done anything for” to 
look after her, as much as hers to look after them? 
but for love, which is a more effectual argument. She 
liked her good wages and her comforts, as an honest 
woman has a right to do, but she liked the “ family ” 
better still, and cared not very much for any other 
family, not even that with which she was herself con- 
nected in the capacity of sister and aunt—for though 
she had been married, she had no children of her 
own. Mrs. Beresford had been her child; then, so 
long after, Cara. Her heart was concentrated in 
those two. But after this trial of the medical ex- 
amination, which was almost as hard upon,her as 
upon her mistress, nurse was very thankful To take 
Ae of that door, and escape for a little into 
the more cheerful world of the kitchen, with all its 
coming and going, and the cup of tea which cook, 
sympathetic and curious, and very anxious to hear all 


that could be heard, made for her with such jealous 


care. 

Thus little Cara stole in and established herself 
noiselessly in the corner by her mother’s bedside, 
hidden by the curtains. Many and strange had been 
the thoughts in the child's head through these winter 
months, since her parents came home, She had lived 
a very quiet life for a child since ever she could re- 
member, though it was a happy life enough; and the 
curious baby rigidity of the little code of morals 
which she had formed for herself had beén unbroken 
upto thattime. Cara had felt that whosoever did 
wrong ought to be hanged, beheaded, burned, or 
whatsoever penalty was practicable, atonce, without 
benefit of clergy. A lie being, the worst ssible 
offense that ever came within her ken, had been as 
murder ip the swift and sudden vengeance of her 
thoughts. The offense had been considered capital, 
beyond the reach of pardon or extenuation. 

t is impossible to tell what horrible overthrow of 
all her canons ensued when her father and aunt not 
only sanctioned, but enforced, lying upon ‘her, and 
boldly avowed their practice of it themselves as a 
duty. Cara had lost herself for a long time after 
that. She had wandered through the bottomless 
darkness for months, and now had only just‘come to 
aglimmering of daylight again by aid of the individ- 
ual argument, that though truth was necessary for 
the world in general, modifications were permitted 
in all cases where people were ill—in the case of 
mama being ill, which was the immediate thing be- 
fore her. Se was the weak point in the world; but 
the thing was to acceptit, notstruggle against it, 
as guilt which was justified by necessity. Cara felt 
that here was one thing upon: which more light 
would come as one grew older—a prospect which 
generally this little idealist treatedwith the con- 
tempt it deserves. Mama would be better then, she 
thought, and the world get back into its due balance 
and equilibrium without anyone being the worse. 

Probably now that the time was soon approach- 
ing, now that the doctors had come and found what 
was the matter, and probably very soon, Cara 
hoped, the worst of all her difficulties would be re- 
moved; and upon this doubtful subject she would 
be able to get the opinion of the individual on whose 
behalf the others were defying Heaven with so much 
horrible daring, of mama herself, for whom the sun 
and moon were pene, made to stand still, and all the 
world was put out of joint for the time. This ho 
was in her thoughts asshe took her seat in the 
nurse's big, softly cushioned chair, which never 
creaked nor made any noise, and sat there as still as 
a@ mouse, sometimes not unlike a mouse, peeping 
around thecorner of the curtain at her charge, who 
lay half buried among the pillows which her rest- 
lessness had thrown into disorder, with little starts 
and twitches of movement, and now and then a 
broken moan. Worn as she was, there was still 
beauty in the face—white and sharpened with pain. 
with red hectic spots upon it, like stains on the half. 
transparent flesh. Her hair had been pushed awa: 
under a_ cap, which had come loose, and only half 
confined the soft golden brown locks, which had not 
lost their luster; she had thrown out one arm 
from under the bed clothes, which lay on the white 
coverlet, an ivory hand, half visible only through 
the lace and needle-work of the sleeve, vith what 
wondering awe and pity Cara looked at her—pit; 
which was inexpressible, like all profound childis! 
sentiments, Poor mama! who suffered as she—for 
whom else didGod permit the laws of truth to be 
broken? She was very fond of her beautiful moth- 
er, proud of her,and oh, so piteously sorry for her! 
Why should she be ill—she who hated it so much? 
Cara herself now and then was ill, and had to put up 
with it, without making any fuss. But mama was 
different. The child watched with a pity that was 
unfathomable and beyond the reach oF words. 

The room was very still; it was at the back of the 
house, looking out upon nothing but gardens; so 
quiet that yon could not have pe ae ‘ou Were with- 
in reach of the full torrent of London life, The little 
petillement of the fire, the occasional soft falling of 
the ashes, the ticking of the small, soft-toned clock, 
were the only audible sounds. It was a warm spring 
afternoon, and but that Mrs, Beresford liked to see it, 
there was no need for a fire. It made the room warm 
and drowsy. How it was that, amidst all her con- 
fused and troubled thoughts, such a reflective child 
as little Cara should have got drowsy too, who ean 
tell? The stillness and quiet were unusual to her. 
She was leaning back against nurse’s chair, her feet 
curled up, her small frame entirely contained with- 
in it, her mother sleeping besidé her, the room 
very still, with those soft rhythms of perlodie sound, 
All at once she came to herself in a moment, after a 
lapse, the duration of which she knew nothing of. It 
was the sound of voices which aroused her. Her 
mother speaking—her father, though how he got 
there she could not tell, standing, very haggard and 
pale, in front of the fire. 

“You said you would tell me—oh, tell me the truth! 
I am tired of waiting and of uncertainty. Janies, in 
pity, in truth!” 

“Yes, my pn but they came—to no decision. 
It is so long gince Sir William saw you. You could 
not bear him, you know. 
must have time ——” 

“James! You are not telling me the truth.” 

Cara saw that her father turned around to the fire 
and held out his hands to it, as if he were cold. That 
change made his voice sound further away. 

* Annie—Annie! do you think I would deceive you?” 
he said, faltering. Neither of them knew that the 
child was there behind the curtain, but of that Cara 
never thought. 

‘What did they say?” she cried. 
deceive me. 


> 


He must come again; be 


“Oh, yes, you 
You do nothing but deceive me; and 


now, at least, I must know the truth. I will send for 
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Maxwell to come back, and he will tell me. He is 
honest, not like you. James—James! have you no 
Nove for me left? You did love me once—and prom- 
tised. What did they say? I know they have told 
ee You can not hide it from me; it is in your 
face.” 


He made no answer, but stooped down over the 
fire, so that his very profile might be hid from her. 
She could not ses any thing, he thought, in his shoul- 
ders; and yet the tremor in his frame, the very gest- 
ure, told more plainly than words. She sat up in 
her bed, growing wild with eager energy. Her cap 
fell back, which had been loose before, and her long 
hafr streamed over her shoulders. ‘‘Bring in the 
medicine box, quick—quick!” she cried. He ran to 
obey her, glad of the diversion, and knowing how of- 
ten she had paroxysms of pain, which had to bestilled 
sat all hazards. The neat little medicine chest, with 
its orderly drawers and shelves like a toy in tiny 

larity and neatness, was kept in a closet at the 
other end of theroom. He brought it out, and put it 
down on the table by her bedside. 

“Ts it the usual pain?” he said, his voice trembling. 
And new she could see all the rag in his haggard 

e 


im. She clutched with her white, feverish fingers at 
is arm. 
“Tell me, You have heard—oh, I cansee, you have 


heard—tell me, what do they say?” 

He tried fora moment to get free; but what was 
the use? His face, all quivering with miserable ex- 
cttement, his heavy eyes that would not look herin 
the face, his lips, not steady enough even to framean 
excuse, were more telling than any words. She de- 
voured his face with her strained eyes, holding him 
by the sleeve. Then, with a convulsive shiver: * It is 
asIthought. Cancer!" The word choked her, and 
came out stammering, with a shudder beyond 
words: 

“ Oh, m 


darling!” he said, sinking down on his 
knees by 


er bedside, ‘“*Whatdo they know? They 
are mistaken every day. How often have we said 
that, you and I? y should we make gods of them 
now? Annie, we never believed in doctors, you and 


“I believe in them now,” she said. All her excite- 
ment had faded from her, The hectic red had disap- 
peared from her cheeks, a convulsive shivering was 
all that remained of her strong excitement and emo- 
tion. She was hushed by the news. No doubt was in 
her mind as to the truth of it. There was silence for 
@ moment—a ong long. time, as it seemed; and when 
the silence was broken it was she who spoke, not in 
complaint or despair, but with a strange chill wonder 
and reflective pain. “There are some ple who 
would not have minded so much,” she said, ia a half 
whisper. “Some people do not feel the pain so much 
—or the neers OP. my pe God, me!" What 
could be said? sobs shook the man’s helpless 
frame. He could do nothing for her—and she was 
dearer to him than his life. 

“Do not cry,” she said, as if she had been talking 
to a child; *‘that hurtsme more. Don’t you reinem- 
ber when we talked of it—ifit ever came to this, 
James—and I made you promise? You promised. 
Surely—surely, you must remember? In summer, 
before we went away.” 

He tried to look at her ‘ese as if he did not 
know what she meant; but, God help him, he remem- 
bered every word. 

“Yes; you know what I mean. I can see it in 
youreyes. You can’t deceive me now, James, you 
promised !”’ 

* Never—never!” he said, his voice broken with 
passionate sobs. 

“T think you promised; but at least you said it was 
right—no wickedness init, Oh, do it, James! You 
can save me still. Why should I have any more pain 
now? Icould bear itif it was for any good; but why 
should I now, James?” 

“I cannot—I cannot,” he cried; “do not ask me, 
Myself, if you will, but not you—not you!” 

“* Yourself!’ she said, with a dreamy contempt. In 
her deadly danger and despair she was somehow 
raised above creatures who had no warrant of 
death inthem. ‘“ Why yourself? You are safe; there 
is no vulture coming to gnaw your flesh. Oh, James, 
have you not the heart ofa man tosave me! Think 
if it had been in India, in the mutiny—and you said it 
would be right.” 

“ How could I know?" cried the unbepoy man, with 
the artlessness of despair; “‘ how could I tell it was 
coming tous? I did not think what I was saying. I 
thought of others—strangers. Annie! oh, let me go— 
let me go!” 

“Think a moment,” she said, still holding him; 
“think what it will be. Torment! It is hard to bear 
now, but nothing to what it will be—and worse than 
torment. You will sicken at me; the place will be 
unendurable. Oh, God! James, save me! oh, save 
me! It would be so easy—nothing but a dose, a drink 
—andallsafe. James—James!” 

The man burst out into terrible tears—he was be- 
so the stage at which self-restraint exists—but as 

or her, she was calm, It was she who held the chief 
place in this conflict. He was but secondary. The 
day, the moment, was for him but one of many; his 
life would flow on the same as before, but hers had 
to stop, if not now, yet close by. She had her sen- 
tence delivered to her. And suddenly a fever of long- 
ing awoke in her—a desire to taste this strange 
death, at once to anticipate fate, like that vertigo 
which makes shipwrecked people plunge into the 
sea to meet their end a few minutes before it comes 
inevitable, forstalling it, not waiting for it. She 


rushed all at once into sudden energy and excite- 
ment. 

“Come,” she cried, with a breathlessness which was 
half haste, half from the sudden acceleration of her 
heart, *‘come, this is the moment, 
no time as good as now. 


There could be 
Iam not unhappy about it, 


nor sorry. It is like Champagne. James, if you love 
me, do it at once; do it now!” 

He made no reply, but ne to the bed, hiding his 
face with a convulsive shivering all over hi as 
it that the excitement in her communicated itself to 
him, and that he wastempted to obey? There was a 
singing and a buzzing in his ears. Despair and mis- 
ery stupefied him. ‘Sooner or later she was to be 
taken from him; now, or a few weeks, a few months 
hence, through a burning path of torture. And he 
could make it easy, Was ita devil oran angel that 
tugged at his heart, and echoed what she said? 

“Come,” she said, in soft tones of pleading, ‘‘can- 
not yousee? Iam in the right mind now. Death 
takes people constantly by surprise, but I am just as 
I should like to be, able to understand everything, 
able to feel what is happening to me, notin pain, or 
unhappy. Oh, quick—quick, James! you shall hold 
my hand, and as long asI can speak I will tell you 
how it feels—like yourfriend. Youremember Como, 
and the boat, and the floating away? Quick—quick, 
while lam happy—out of pain—clear in my head.” 

Then her voice softened still more, and a piteous 
smile came upon her face. 

“Sorry_only for you—oh, my James, my poor 
James! But you would rather send me away like 
this than see me perishing— perishing! Come, 
James!” 

She loosened her hold upon him to let him rise, and 
he stumbled up to his feet like a man dazed, paused, 
looked at her; then throwing up his arms in a parox- 
ysm of despalr and misery, turned and fled from the 
room, “Ah!” she gave a cry that he thought pur- 
sued him, echoing and echoing around his head as be 

ed out of the house likea hunted man. But she 
had no power to pursue him, though her cry had. 
She sat be gasin after him, her arms stretched out, 
her he ent forward as when she was talking. 
Then her arm relaxed, her head dropped, a rush of 
womanish, childish tears came to hereyes. Tears! 
at such amoment they made tp sa dim around 
her, but cleared away gradually like a mist, and once 
more the doomed woman saw clear. He was gone 
who should have been her loving executioner and 
savior; but her heart, which had sunk with the dis- 
appointment, gave another leap in her breast. He 
had left the remedy in her hands. The little 
medicine chest stood open beside her on the table, 
within her reach. She did not pause to think, put 
out her hand and selected one of the bottles firmly 
Pha trembling, trembling only in her nerves, not in 
er courage. It uired a little effort to pluck it 
outof the closely fitting case, and then she held 
death in her hands. 

Just then a little rustle behind the curtain, a child- 
ish form peeping around the corner, disturbed her 
os than anything else in the world would have 

one, 

“Mama,” said Cara, “whatis that? What is that 
you are going to take? If papa would not give it to 
you, can it good for you? Oh, don’t take it, 
mama!"’ 

Mrs, Beresford trembled sc much that she could 
searcéely hold the bottle in her hand. ‘It is some- 
—_, at poe ee my pain away,’’she said, quite 
humbly. “Oh, Cara, my darling, I must take it; it wil! 
put away my pain.” 

“ Are you sure, quite sure?” said the child. ‘Shall 
I ring for nurse, mama, or shall {jdo it? My hand 
is quite steady. I can drop medicine as well as nurse 
can. Mama, you are quite--quite sure it will do 
you good? There, let me give it to you.” 

**No—no,” she said, with a low shriek and shudder, 
turning away from her. ‘‘ No, Cara, not for the 
world.” 

“But I am very steady: and here is your glass, 
mama,” 

“God forbid!’ she cried; ‘not you—not you.” 
This last strange incident seemed to take from her 
the last excuse for delay, and hurried on her fate. 
She paused a moment with her hands clasped close 
upon the little vial, and looked upward, her face in- 
spired and shining with a wonderful solemnity. Then 
slowly she unclasped her fingers, sighed, and put it 
to her lips. It was not the right way to take medi- 
cine, poor little Cara thought, whose mind was all in 
a confusion, not knowing what to think. But the 
moment the deed was done that ‘solemn look which 
frighted Cara passed away from her mother’s face. 
“Ah!” she cried, fretfully, wiping her lips with her 
handkerchief; ‘how nasty—how nasty it is? Give 
me a piece of sugar—a bit of biscuit—anything to put 
the taste away.” 

Cara brought the biscuit, pleased to be of use. She 
picked up the bottle which had dropped out of her 
mother’s hand, and put it back tidily inthecase. She 
smoothed the disordered pillow. Mama had been 
vexed because papa would not tell her something, 
would not let her know the truth, which was precise- 
ly what Cara herself objected to in him; but perhaps 
papa might have reason on his side too, for she was 
not strong enough to be agitated. And no doubt he 
would come back presently and make amends. In 
the meantime it pleased Cara to be her mother’s sole 
attendant, she putting everything tidy with great 
care, drawing the coverlet straight, and smoothing 
the bed. The medicine chest was too heavy for her 
to carry back to its proper place, but at last she put 
it exactly level-upon the table, with the other things 
cozily arranged around it. Her mother, following 
her movements with drowsy eyes, smiled softly upon 
her. ‘Cara, come here,” she said; ‘come and give 
me akiss. You will be good and take care of papa!” 

‘ Yes,”’ said Cara, astonished. She was almost 
frightened by the kiss, so clinging and solemn, which 
her mother gave her, not on her cheek but her mouth. 
Then Mrs. Beresford groped back on the pillow, her 
pa closing. Cara hi finished her tidying. She 
thought the room looked more still than ever, and her 
patient more comfortable; and with a curious mix- 


ture of satisfaction and wonder, she went back behind 
the curtain to nurse’s big chair, Then her mother 
called her again; hereyes altogether closed this time, 
her voice like one half asleep. 

“Gara, tell him Iwas not angry; tell him it is quite 
true—no pain, only floating—floating away.” 

‘ What are you saying, mama?” 

“ Floating—floating, he will know.” Then she half 
opened the drowsy eyes again, witha smile in them. 
“Give me one kiss more, my Cara. I am going to 
sleep now.” 

The child could not tell what made her heart beat 
80, and filled her with terror. She watched her moth- 
er for a moment, scarcely daring to draw her breath, 
and then rang the bell with a confused desire to cry 
for help, though she could not have told why, 


CHAPTER VII. 
THE CATASTROPHE. 


JAMES BERESFORD was not brave. He was very kind 
and tender and good, but he nad not courage to meet 
the darker emergencies of life. He felt as he rushed 
down stairs from his wife’s presence that he had but 

tponed the evil day, and that many another dread 

ul argument on this subject, which was not within 
the range of arguing, lay before him. What could he 
ra toher? He felt the abstract — of her plea. 
A hopeless, miserable. lingering, oathsome disease, 
which wore out even love itsel ,»and made deatha 
longed-for relief instead of a calamity, What could 
he say when she appealed to him to release her from 
that anguish of waiting, and hasten the deliverance 
which.only could comein one way? He could not say 
that it would be wicked or a sin; all that he could say 
was, that he had not the courage to do it—had not 
the strength to put her away from him. Was it true, 
he asked himself, that he would rather watch out her 
lingering agonies than deprive himself of the sight of 
her, or consent to part with her a day sooner than he 
must? Was it himself he was thinking of alone, not 
her? Could he see her anguish and not dare to set 
her free? He knew that, in the case of another man, 
he would have counseled the harder self-sacrifice. 
But he, how could he do it? He rushed out of the 
house, through the afternoon sunshine, away to the 
first space he could find near, and struck across the 
open park, where there was no one to disturb him, 
avoiding all the pleasant walks and paths where peo- 
ple were. The open space andthe silence subdued 
is excitement; and yet what could really bring him 
peace? He had no peace to look for—nothing but a 
renewed and ever-new painful struggle with her and 
with himself. Yes, even with himself. If she suffer- 
ed greatly, he asked, with ashudder, how could he 
stand by and look on, knowing that he could deliver 
her? And would not she renew her prayers and 
cries to him for deliverance? God help him! It was 
not as if he had made an end of that mad prayer once 
and forever by refusing it. It would come back—he 
knew it would come back—hour by hour and day by 


day. 

Oh, how people talk (he thought) of such mysteries 
when the trouble is not theirs! He himself had 
argued the question often, in her hearing, even with 
her support. He had made itas clear as day to him- 
self and to others, He had asked what but cowardice 
—miserable cowardice—would keep a man from ful- 
filling this last dread, yet tender, service? Only love 
would dare it; but love supreme, what will that not 
do to save, to succor, to help, to deliver. 

Love was not love which would shrink and think of 
self. So he had often said with indignant, impassion- 
ed expansion of the heart—and she had listened and 
echoed what he said. All this returned to him as he 
rushed across the dewy grass, wet with spring rains, 
and untrodden by any other foot, with London vague 
in mists and muffled noises all around. Brave words 
—brave words! he remembered them, and his heart 
grew sick with self-pity... How did he know it was 
coming to im? How could he think that this case 
which was so plain, so clear, should one day be his 
own? God and all good spirits have pity upon him! 
He would have bidden cary to do it, praised you with 
tears of sympathy for that tremendous proot of love; 
but himself? He shrank—shrank, contracted within 
himself; retreated, crouching and slinking from the 
house. What a poor cur he was, not worthy the 
name of man! But he could not do it; it was beyond 
the measure of his powers. 

When he turned to go home the afternoon light 
was waning. Small heart had he to go home. If he 
could have escaped any where he would have been 
tempted to do so; and yet he was on the rack till he 
returned to her. Oh, that Heaven would give her 
that sweet patience, that angelical calm in suffering, 
which some women have! Was it only religious wo- 
men who had that calm? He asked himself this ques- 
tion with a piteous helplessness; for neither he nor 
she had been religious in the ordinary sense of the 
word. They had n good so far as they knew how 
Cle hemselves, yet without unkindness, nay, 
with true friendliness, charity, brotherly heartedness 
to their neighbors; but as for God, they had known 
little and thought less of that supreme vague Exis- 
tence whom they accepted as a belief without know- 
ing Him as a person, or desiring to know. And now, 
perhaps, had their theory of life been different they 
might have been better prepared for this emergency, 
Was itsof He could nottell. Perhaps poles 
was enough with some strong natures, perhaps it was 
temperament. Who can tell how human creatures 
are moved; who touches the spring, and what the 
spring is, which makes one rebellious and another 
submissive, sweet as an angel? He had loved the 
movement, the vanity, the indocility,the very ecaprice, 
of his wife, in all of which she was so much herself. 
Submission, resignedness, were not in that changeful, 


We 
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vivacious, willful nature; but, oh! if only now the 
meekness of the more passive woman could somehow 
get transfused into her veins, the cs Se patience, 
the soft courage that can meet anguish with a smile! 
There was Cherry, his faded old maiden sister—had 
it been she, it wasin her to have drawn her cloak 
over the gnawing vulture, and borne her tortures 
without a sign of flinching. 

But even the very idea of this comparison hurt him 
while it flashed through his mind. It wasa slight to 
Annie to think chat any one could bear this borrible 
fate more nobly than she. Poor Annie! by this time 
had she exhausted the first shock? Had she forgiven 
him? Was she asking for him? He turned, bewilder- 
ed by all his dreary thoughts, and calmed a little by 
fatigue and silence, to go home once more. 

It was getting dusk. As he passed the populous 
places of the park, the huin of voices and pleasant 
sounds came over him dreamily like a waft of warm- 
er air. He passed through that murmur of life and 
pleasure, and hurried along to the more silent stony 
streets among which his square lay. As he ap- 
proached he overtook Maxwell walking in the same 
direction, who looked at him with some suspicion. 
The two men accosted each other at the same mo- 
ment. 

“I wanted to see you. Come with me,’’ said Beres- 
ford; and, ‘‘What is the matter? Why did you send 
for me?” the doctor cried, 

Then Maxwell explained that a hurried message 
had come for him more than un hour before, yrhile 
he was out, and that he was on his way to the so2a70 
nqw. 

“Has there been any—change?” he said. After 
this they sped along hurriedly with little conversa- 
tion. There seemed something strange already about 
the house when they came in sight of it. The blinds 
were down in all the upper windows, but at the li- 
brary appeared Cara’s little white face looking eager- 
ly out. She was looking out, but she did not see 
them, and an organ man stood in front of the house 

rinding out the notes of ‘Ah che la morte” upon 
terrible instrument, Cara’s eyes and attention 
seemed absurbed in this. James Beresford opened 
the door with his latch-key unobserved by any one, 
and went up stairs direct, followed by the doctor to 
his wife’s room. 

How still it was. Howdark. She was fond of light, 
and always had one of those tall moon-lamps, which 
were her favorites. There was no lamp in the room 
however, now, but only some twinkling candles, an: 
through the side window a glimmer of chill blue sky. 
Nurse arose as her master opened the door. She 

ave alow cry at the sight of him, ‘Oh, don’t come 
here, sir; don’t come here,”’ she cried. 

“Is she angry, still angry?’ said poor Beresford, 
his countenance falling. 

“Oh, go away, sir; it is the doctor as we wanted,” 
said the woman. 

Meanwhile Maxwell had Vee 2 forward to the 
bedside. He gave acry of dismay and horror, sur- 
prise taking from him all self-control. ‘‘When did this 
happen?” he said. 

x evel Beresford pressed forward to, Pushing aside 
the woman who tried to prevent him,and there he saw 
—what? Not his wife: a pale, lovely image, still as 
she never was in her life, far away, passive, solemn, 
neither caring for him nor any ones eyond all pain 
or fear of pain, ‘My God!" he said. He did not 
seem even to wonder, aay 55 4455 became quite 
clearto him that for years he known exactly 
how this would be. 

Maxwell put the husband, who stood stupefied, out 
of his way; he called the weeping nurse, who, now 
that there was nothing to conceal, gave free outlet to 
her sorrow, 

“ Oh, don’t ask me, sir; I can’t tell you,” she said 
among her sobs. ‘‘*Miss Carry rung the bell, and I 
came. And from that to this never a word from 
her, no more than moans and hard breathing. Isent 
for you, sir, and then for the nearest as I could get. 
He came, but there was nothing as could be done, If 
she took it herself, or if it was give her, how can I 
tell? Miss Carry, poor child, she don't know what’s 
happened; she’s watching in the library for her papa. 
The medicine box was on the table, sir, as you see. 


-Oh, I don’t hold with them medicine boxes; they puts 


things into fulk’s heads. Tue other doctor said as it 
was laudanum ; but if she took it, or if it was give 
her— 

Mr. Maxwell stopped the wonian by a touch on her 
arm, Poor Beresford stood still there, supporting 
himself by the bed, gazing upon that which was no 
more his wife. His countenance was like that of one 
who had himself died; his month was open, the un- 
der lip dropped; the eyes strained and tearless. He 
beard yet he did not hear what they were saying. 
Later it came back to his mind; at present he knew 
nothing of it. 

+ Goul help him!” said the doctor, turning away to 
the other end of the room. And there he heard the 
rest of thestory, They left the two together who had 
been ali in allto each other. Had he given her the 

uietus, he who loved her most, or had she jaken it? 

his was what neither of them could wil. They 
stood heat ge 3 together while the husband, prep 
ping himself by the bed, looked at her, Ather? It 
was not her. He stood and looked and wondered, 
with a dull achingin him. No more—he could not go 
to her, call her by her name. A dreary, horrible 
sense that this still figure was some one else, a some- 
new and unknown to him, another woman who 
was not his wife, came into hissou!, He was frozen 
by the sudden shock: his blood turned into ice, his 
heart to stone. Annie! oh, Heaven, no; not ‘hal; not 
the marble woman lying in her place. He was bim- 
self stone, but she was sculptured marble, a figure 
to put on a monument. Two hours of time—light, 
frivolous, fying hours—could not change flesh and 
blood into that; 


could not put life so far, and make it 


so impossible. He did not feel that he was bereaved, 
or a mourner, or that he had lost what he most loved; 
he felt only a stone, looking at stone, with a dull 
ache in him, and a-dull consternation, nothing more. 
When Maxwell came and took him by the arm, he 
obeyed stupidly, and went with his friend, not mov- 
ing with any will of his own, but only because the 
other moved him; making no “scene,” or terrible 
demonstrations of misery. 

Maxwell led him down stairs, holding him by the 
arm, as if he had been made of wood, and took him 
to the library, and thrust him into a chair, still in the 
same passive state. It was quite dark there, and 
Cara, roused from her partial trance of watching at 
the window, stumbled down from her chair at the 
sight of them, with a cry of alarm, yet relief, for the 
lamps outside had beguiled the child and kept her 
from pergeiving liow dark it had grown till she turn- 
ed around. No one had thought of bringing in the 
lamp, of lighting the candles, or any of the common 
offices of life in that house where Death had so sud- 
denly set up his seat. The doctor rang the bell and 
ordered lights and wine. He began to fear for James; 
his own mind was agitated with doubts, and a min- 
pled severity and syrapany He felt that whatever 
nad happened he must find it out; but, whatever had 
happened, how could he do less than feel the senti- 
ment of a brother for his friend? He did not take 
much notice of the child, but stooped and kissed her, 
being the friend of the house, and bade her go to her 
nurse, in a softened, tender tone. But he scarcely re- 
marked that Cara did not go. Poor child, who had 
lost her mother! But his pity for her was of a sec- 
ondary kind. It was the man whom he had to think 
of—who had done it, perhaps—who, perhaps, was his 
wife’s innocent murderer—yet whom, nevertheless, 
this good man felt his heart yearn and melt over. 
When the frightened servant ame in, with red eyes, 
bringing the wine, Maxwell poured out some for the 
chief sufferer, who sat motionless where he had 
placed him, saying nothing. It was necessary to 
rouse him one way or other from this stupefaction 
of pain. 

“ Beresford,” hesaid, curtly, ‘‘listen to me. We 
must understand each other. Is it you who have 
done this? Be frank with me—be open. It is either 

ou or she herself, I have never met with such a case 
fore; but Iam not the man to be hard upon you. 
Beresford! James! think, my dear fellow, think; we 
were boys together; you can't suppose I'll be hard on 
ou. 


“She asked me—she begged of me,” said Beres- 
eka “Maxwell, you are clever, you can do 
wonders,” 


“T can’t bring those back that have gone—there,” 
said the doctor, a sudden spasm coming in his throat. 
‘* Don’t speak of the impossible. Clever—God knows. 
Miserable bunglers, that is what we are, knowing 
nothing. James, I won’t blame you; I would have 
done it myself in your place. Speak out; you need 
not have-any reserve from me.” 

“*Itisn’t that. Maxwell, look’ here; they've spirit- 
ed my wife away, and put ¢hat in her place.” 

“God! he’s going mad,” said the doctor, feeling 
his own head buzz and swim. 

“No,” was the answer, withasigh, ‘No, I almost 
wish Icould. I tell youitis not her. You saw it as 
wellasl That my wife? Maxwell——” 

“To is all that remains of her,” said the doctor, 
sternly. “Mind what I say; I must know. No more 
of this raving. Did you doit? Of course she asked 
you, poor soul!” (Here the doctor's voice wavered 
as if a gust of wind had blown it abont.) ‘She never 
could endure the thought of pain; she asked you—it 
was natural, and you gave her—opium?”’ 

“Nothing. I dared not,” he said, with a: shiver. 
“T had not the courage. Llet her plead; but I had 
not the courage. What! put her away from me, will- 
ingly! how eould I do it? Yes, if she had been in a 
paroxysm; if I had seen her in agony; but she was 
eae Fv suffering, and she asked me to doit in cold 
bloo 


“What then?” 4 

The doctor spoke sternly, keeping the tone of au- 
thority to which in his-‘stupefied state poor Beresford 
appeared to respond. Cara from a corner looked on 
with wide-open eyes, listening to everything. 

‘“* Nothing more,”’ he said, still sighing heavily, ‘Tt 
Was more than I could bear. Irushed away, I went 
out to calm myself; to.try and think, and I met you, 
Maxwell, and now--" 

He lifted his hands with a shuddering gesture, —__ 

“That is all—that is all, and this desolate place is 
my—home; and ‘hat is—Annie! No—no! Maxwell, 
some of your doctors—your cruel doctors—have tak- 
en ber away fo try their experiments. Oh, say it is 
so, and I'll thank you on my knees.”” 

* Be quiet, Beresford! Try and be a man, Don't 
you see what Lhave got to do? Ifit was not you, it 
was herself. Idon’t blame her, poor soul! poor soul! 
the thonght of all she had to go through made her 
mad. Be silent. man, I tell you! .We must not have 
her branded with the name of suicide, James,” cried 
the doctor, fairly sobbing. ‘Poor girl! poor girl! it 
is not much wonder if she was afraid; but we must 
not let them say ill of hernow she is gone. I remem- 
ber her before you married her, a lovely creature. 
and there she is, lying—but they must not speak ill 
of her. I'll say it was—_ Yes, if it’s a lie, Tcan't help 
that—my conscience will bear it—there must not be 
talk, and an inquest. Yes, that’s what I'll say.” 

“ An inquest!"* said the wretched husband, waking 
up from his stupor with a great Em 

“T'll take it upon myself,” said Maxwell, going to 
the writing table. 

Then he saw Cara leaning out of her chair toward 
them with great strained pe fe eyes. 

“Cara, have you heard all we were saying?” 

“IT don’t understand—I don't understand,” said the 


child, with sudden sobs. 
my mama?” 

e door of the library opened softly, and they al) 
started as if at the approach of a new calamity. 

“If you please, sir,” said John, addressing Max- 
well with natural recognition of the only source of 
authority, “I came to see if you wouldn’t have some 
dinner; and master—” 

‘With a moan, Beresford hid his face in his hands, 
Dinner must be, whosoever lives or dies--if the world 
were breaking up—if hope and love had failed for- 
ever. John stood for a moment against the more 
powerful light of the gas iu the hall for his answer, 
and then, not getting any, he had the grace to steal 
quietly away. 

_ Bat this wonderful intrusion of the outer ordinary 
life disturbed the melancholy assembly. It roused 
Beresford to a sense of what had befallen lim, He 
gotup and began to ah up and down the long 
room, and Cara’s sobs broke the silence, and Maxwell 
at the table, with a spasm in his throat, compiled the 
certificate of the death. ee medical form be put 
it Ican not tell; but he strafed his conscience and 
said something which would pass,which nobody could 
contradict; was not that enough? 

“T hope I may never do anything more wicked,” he 
said, muttering to himself, 

The nurse came to call the child, whieh was the 
first thing that had seemed natural to Cara in 
the whole miserable day’s preceedings. She did 
not resist the command to go to bed, as they had 
all resisted the invitation to dine. She got up quickly 
when nurse called her, glad of something she was 
used to. : 

“It’s the po place as we're all fit for,’ said 
nurse, with a sigh of weariness; “your poor papa, 
Miss Carry, as well as the rest."". Then she turned to 
the gentlemen with a touch of natural oratory. 
‘“* What is the use of talking?” she said; “I'm one as 
has loved her since first she drew breath. She was 
os child, she was; and look you here, I'm glad—her 
old nurse is glad. Illnot cry nor make no moan for 
her,’’ said nurse, the tears running down her cheeks. 
“I'd have given her that dose myself if the darlin 
had asked me; I would, and never have trembled. 
I'd have done it, and stood up bold and told youl 
done it, and I don’t blame her. She's seen what it 
was, and so have I.” 

“Nurse, you are a good woman,” said the doctor, 
coming hastily forward and grasping her hand. 
“Nurse, hold your tongue, and don’t say a word, 
Don't let those idiots talk down stairs. I'm ready to 
give them the reason of it whoever asks. I did not 
know it would come on so quick when I left to-day; 
but I know what it is that has carried her off. It was 
= te pavented, if we hadn't all been a parcel of 
‘ools. , 

Nurse looked him anxiously in the face. ne § 

“Then it wasn't—it wasn’t, Ah!” she added, draw- 
ing a long breath, ‘“‘I think Lunderstand.” 

‘Now hold your tongue,” he said, curtly, “and 
stop the others. You are a sensible woman, My 
poor little Cara, good-night.” 

“Don’t speak to_him,” nurse whispered, drawing 
the child away. “Leave your papa alone, darling. 
God help him, he can’t say nothing to you to-night. 
Here’s Sarah coming to put you to bed, and glad ‘I'd 
be to be there too; it’s the only place as we're fit for 
now. F ste 

Sarah, who was waiting outside, had red eyes over- 
flowing with tears. She hugged the little girl-and 
kissed her, bursting out into fits of subdued ing. 
But Cara’s own sobs were stilled and over. Her head 
ached with bewilderiug pain; her mind was fell of 
eonfused, bewildering thoughts. _ 


“What have you done to 
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CONSOLATION, 


“Tis is indeed ‘an affliction, dear Miss Beresford. 
We came up directly we heard of it; I would not let a 
motnent pass. Oh, how little we know! We) were 
thinking of your poor niece as having returned from 
her foreign tour; as being about to enter upon the 
brilliant society of the season.” I don’t know when 1 
have received Such a'shock, and my poor Maria, her 
feelings were almost beyond control; but she would 
not stay away,”” 3 

“IT thought she would come,” said Miss, Charity. 
“Maria always likes to get news from the fountain- 
head, and to see how ——_ are bearing their 
troubles, Yes; my dear, I am bearing mine very 
well, as you see, Poor Annie! she was only my niece 
by marriage after all’ At my age one sees even 
one’s OWil nieces, women with families, die without 
great tronble. It may sound hard, but. it’s true. 
Wher a woman is married, and has ber own ehild- 
dren about her, you can't but feel that she’s less to 
you. It's dreadful for them; but, so far as you are 
concerned, you lost her long ago.” 

“Oh, dear Miss Beresford, you like to pretend 

on are calm, to hide how soft-hearted you are. 

t we know you better than that. 1 myself, 
though I know (comparatively) so little of poor 
Mrs. James——” h i 

» And I thought you did not like each other, so it 
is all the more kind of you to ery, | Cherry will ery 
too, as muchas you please, and be thankful for gor 
sympathy. Have you had a pleasant walk? I think 

 primroses are thicker than ever this spring. We 
have been sending up basketfuls. She was fond of 
them——” Here the old lady faltered for a moment. 
This was the kind ‘of allusion that melted her, not 
straightforward talk. She was in profound ore 
great deal more crape than the dressmaker thou 
at all necessary; but Miss Charity had her owa 
views on these sub, “Put double upon me, 
and take it off the she had said, to the wen 


CAIMTA, 


der of the tradespeople, who felt that the mourning 
for a niece by ad was a very different thing 
from that which was required by a mother. Mrs. 
Burchell respected her greatly for her crape. She 
knew the value of it, and the unthriftiness, and felt 


_ that this was indeed showing respect. 


“We heard it was very sudden at last,” said the 
rector, “‘that nobody had the least idea, It wasa 
very wagering disorder that she was poyposed to 
have. we heard, at least. Do you happen to 
know how the doctors accounted for its suddenness 
at last? There is something very dreadful to, the 
imagination in so sudden a death,” 

“T wish i could think I should have as quick an 
end,” said Miss Charity; ‘“‘but we Beresfords are 
strong, and die hard, We can’t shake off life iike 
that. We have to get rid of it by inches.” 

“My dear lady,” said the rector, ‘*I don’t. mean to 
say that I would put any crustin death-bed repent- 
ances; but surely it is a privilege to have that time 
left to us for a solemn thought, for making sure that 
we are in the right waR 

“TI never think muc henI am ill, my dear rec- 
tor; can't. I think why the flies buzz so, and I 
think if I was Martha it would make me unhappy 
to have such a red nose; and if you came to me, 1n- 
stead of listening to what you said, I should be 
Ahinking all the time that your white tie was undone 
(here the rector furtively and nervously glanced 
down, and instinctively put up his hand to feel if the 
remark was true), or your coat rusty at the elbows. 
Tsay these things at a hazard, not that I ever re- 
marked them,"’.she added, laughing. ‘“‘ You are tidi- 
ness itself,” 

The rector was put out by these chance possibilities 
of eviticism, and could not but feel that Miss Charity’s 
quick eyes must have seen him with his white tie un- 
tidy, loosely unfastened, under his beard. He had 
grown a beard, like so many clergymen, and it was 
not animprovement. Instead of looking clean, as he 
once did, he luoked black and coarse, a mixture of 
sea-captain and divine. He kept putting up his hand 
stealthily all the time he remained, and inviting. his 
wife, with nervous glances, to let him know if all 
was right. Unfortunately he could not see it under 
the forest of black beard. 

“We heard,” said his wife, coming to his rescue, 
“that there was something about an opiate—an over- 
dose, or something of that, sort—that poor Mrs. 
James had taken it without measuring it, or— You 
know how. everything is exaggerated, I was quite 
afraid, and so glad to see the death in the paper 
without any inquest or formalities of that kind, 
which must be so painful. Was there really nothing 
in the story of the opiate? It is so strange how 
things get about,” 

“T don't think it at all strange, Maria, The ser- 
vants callin a strange doctor,in their fright, who 
does not know anything about her case or tempera- 
ment, He hears that she has to take some calming 
drops to relieve her pain, and of course he jumps, in 
his ignorance, to. the idea of an overdose. It is the 
fashionable thing nowadays. It is what they all 


\ =e 

“And there was no truth in it?’ 

“None whatever,” said Miss Charity, who, safest 
of alladvocates, implicitly believed. what she was 
saying, not knowing that any doubt had ever existed 
on the subject. She sat Lay them in ae new 
mourning, so freshly, crisply Miss Charity 
knew of no m ry, even, and strengthened the de- 


lusion with all the genuine force of truth. 
rector and his wife looked at each other, ‘It 
shows that one should not believe the centh part of 


what one hears," he said. *‘‘{ was told confidently 
that poor Mrs. James Beresford held strange ideas 
about some things.” 

be quite sure of, rector. Inever 
et wo their salt who did not hold 


not straight-laced; 
some things, lam sure, none of us would like to give 


3 
what to call them—skeptics, infidels they generally 
are, and at the same time radicals, icans—"” 

“ Ah, politics, Idare say 
politics, What did it matter? They were not politi- 
eal If James had been in Parliament, indeed, 
as ould like to have seen him; but unfortunate- 
iy he wasa man of fine tastes—thatis fatal. A man 
of fine tastes, who is fond of traveling, and collecting, 
and wra| up in his wife, will never become a pub- 
lie man; but I should have liked to have seen James 
in ment. Strange ideas—oh, yes, queer to the 
lastdegree, If there is anything worse than repub- 
— (is there?) I should thiak poor Annie went 
n for that." 


uc on a 


black merino dress instead of her usual silk, and a 


- black shawl,to mark her sense of calamity, and 


swallowed up poor slim Miss Cherry in the entangle- 
ment of that embrace with solemn fervor. Cherry 
not much sense of humor, and she was too. to 
pass, . upon the sudden warmth of fection 
but it was a littleconfusing and suf- 


old merino and the folds. of her 
' Youare very kind,’ said Miss Cherry, draw 
herself forth somewhat limp and crushed 1 44 


from t! 
embrace. “lam sure youarevery kind.” The lips 
quivered ame to her eyes; but she was 


: Sere Bue urn ye nges mere warning ingulfed in 


not so overwhelmed as her consoler, who had begun 


tosob. “Itismy poor brother I think of,”’ said Miss 
Cherry. “It is little to usin comparison with what it 
istohim., I think of him most; more than of poor 


Annie, who is safe out of all trouble.” 

** We must hope so, at least,” said the rector, sbak- 
ing his head, and his wife stopped sobbing, and inter- 
changed a glance with him, which was full of mean- 
ing. 

“ Poor Mrs. James! It was so sudden. _I fear 
there was no time for preparation--no time even for 
thought.”” 

‘* Men soon get the better of these things,” said Miss 
Charity, ‘‘and the more they feel it at the time the 
more easily they are cured. Cherry there will still 
think of her longer than her husband will, I don’t 
pean tosay your grief’s so great, my dear, but it will 
ast.” 

“ Oh, aunt, you do James-injustice, He thought of 
nothing but Annie. The light of hiseyesis gone, 
aud the comfort of his house, andall he cares for in 

ife. 

Here poor Miss Cherry, moved by her own elo- 
ence, began to ery, picturing to herself this dismal 
uture, 

Nothing at Sunninghill was changed; the room was 
as full of primroses as the woods were; great bas- 
kets of them, mingled with blue violets, filled every 
corner; the sunshine came in unclouded: the whole 
place was bright. 

It struck the tender-hearted woman with sudden 
compunction. 

“We are not touched,” she said; “we have every- 
thing just the same as ever, as bright; but my poor 
James, in that house by himself; and the child! Oh, 
Aunt Charity, when I think of him, I feel as if my 
heart would break, 

Miss Charity took up her work and began to knit 
furiously. 

* He will get over it,” she said, “‘in time. It will be 
dreadful work at first; but he will get overit, He 
has plenty of friends, both men and women, Don't 
a me with your talk; he will get over it—men 
always do,”’ 

“And let us hope that it will lead him to think more 
seriously,” said Mrs, Burchell. *“‘Oh, I am sure if 
you thought wy a husband could be of any use. 
We all know he not been what we may call seri- 
ous; and oh, dear Miss Beresford, would not this 
affliction be a cheap price to pay for it, if it brought 
him to a better state of mind?” 

‘His wife's life? It would be a high ploy for any 
advantage that could come to him, I think. Dry 
your eyes, Cherry, and go and be on your bonnet. 
This is Mr. Maxwell's day, and you had better go 
back to town with him.” 

“Was it Mr. Maxwell who attended poor Mrs. 
James? I hope he is considered a clever man.” 

“ How oddly you good people speak! Do you want 
to insinuate that he is not_a clever man?’ He takes 
charge of my health, you know, and he has kept me 
going long enough. Eh! yes, I am irritable. su 
pose we are all put out. You good, quiet folks, wit 
all your children about, nothing happening to you—"’ 

“Indeed, Miss Beresford, you do us great injus- 
tice,” said Mrs. Burchell, stung, as was natural, b 
such an assertion, while the rector slowly shook his 
head. ** Wedo not complain; but perhaps if we were 
to tell all, as some people do. Nothing happening to 
us!—ah, how little you know.” 

“ Well—well, let us en you have a great many 
troubles; you can feel, then, for other people. Ah, 
here is Mr. Maxwell. Don’t talk of me now; don't 
think of me, my goodman. Iam as well—as well—a 
great deal better than a r, useless woman of 
nearly three score and ten has any right to be when 
the young are taken. How is James?’ 

e doctor, who had come in by the open window 
with a familiarity which made the rector and his wife 
look at each other, sat down. by the old -lady’s bed- 
side and began to talk to her. 

Miss Cherry had gone to put on her bonnet, and 
Lert Mr. and Mrs. Burchell rose to take their 
leave. 

“Tam so glad to hear that, sad as it was, it was a 
natural death, and one that you expected,” said the 
rector, taking Maxwell aside for a moment. 

The doctor stared at him with somewhat fiery 


yes. 
“A natural death! Mrs. Beresford’s? What did 
you expect it to be?” 

“Oh, my dear sir, I don’t mean anything. We had 
pee very different accounts—so many things are 
said ——’ 

“You should put a stop to them, then,” said the 
other, who was not without temper, and he and Miss 
Charity paused in their sudden talk, as the visitors 
disappeared, to interchange some remarks about 
them which were not complimentary. 

“What they can mean by making up such wicked 
lies, and pads a slur upon her memory, poor 
child?” said the old lady with a sudden gush of hot 


tears, 

The doctor said something very hotly about * med- 
dlesome parsons,”’ and ly plunged again into 
descriptions of r James. The other was not a 
subject on which he could linger. “1 never saw a 
man so broken-hearted; they were always together; 
he misses her morning, noon, and night. Che 
must.come to him, she must come at once,” he said, 
(omg Pe pele long it was since he had spoken of 
Che: fore by her ChristianJ name. But Miss 
Charity noticed it with the keen spectator interest of 
her age, and ruminated in an under-current of 


e 


thought even while she thought of ‘ poor James,” 


, 
whether Maxwell's faith in Cherry “meant anything ig 
or if new combinations of life might be involv in 
the sequences of that death scene, pF 

The same thought was in the minds of the clerical 
pair as they went down the hill. 


—- 


= Welk that come to anything?” they said to each 
other, 

“It is a nice little property,” said the rector, “and 
I peor she will have everything.” 

* But if Iwas Cherry,” said Mrs. Burchell, “I should 
not like to be thrown at his head in that very open 
way. Going with him to town. It isas good asoffer- 
ing her to him.”’ 

“She is no longer young, my dear,” said the rector, 
“and people nowadays have not your delicacy.” 

“Oh, I have no patience with their nonsense!” she 
cried; “and their friendships, forsooth—as if men 
and women could ever be friends.” 

And it is possible that in other circumstances Miss 
Cherry s tranquil soul might have owned a flutter at 
thought of the escort which she accepted so quietly 
to-day; but she was absorbed with thoughts of her 
brother and of the possible use she might be, which 
was sweet to her, notwithstanding her grief. Miss 
Charity shook her head doubtfully. 

“It is not Cherry tnat will help him,” she said, 
‘ but the child will be the better of a woman in the 

1ouse.”” 

Really that was what Mr. Maxwell wanted—a wo- 
man in the house; something to speak to, something 
to refer everything to, something to blame, even, if 
things were not all right. The funeral was over, and 
all that dismal business which appalls yet gives a 
temporary oceupation and support to the sorrowful, 
pnd now the blank of common life had recommenc- 
ed, 

** Perhaps she will not help him much; but she will 
be there,’’ said the doctor. He was glad for himseif 
that a soft-voiced, soft-eyed, pitying creature showld 
be there. There was help in the mere fact, whatever 
she might say or do, 

Cara had been living a strange life through these 
melancholy days. She had not known, poor child, 
the full significance of that scene by her mother’s 
bedside, of which she had been a witness. She did 
not fully understand even now; but glimmers of hor- 
rible intelligence had come to her during that inter- 
view in the library, and the things she had ‘heard 
afterward from the servants had enlightened her 
stillmore. She heard the whispers that circulated 
among them, terrified whispers, said half undertheir 
breath, That she had done it herself—that she knew, 

or dear, whatshe was doing—that if anything had 

en known, there would have been an inquest, and 
things would have come out, This iswhat Cara 
heard breathing about in half whispers, and which 
filled her with strange panic, lest her secret should 
escape her. She knew the secret, and she only. No- 
body had questioned her, but the child's impulse to 
tell had bound her very soul for days after. She had 
resisted it, though she had felt guilty and miserable 
to know something which no one else knew: but she 
had kept her secret, ‘Don’t letus brand her with 
the name of suicide." These words seemed to ring 
inher ears night and day. She repeated them over 
and over to herself. ‘Don’t let us brand her with 
the name of suicide.” 

**No--no,”’ poor Cara said to herself, trembling, 
*no—no;" though this premature and horrible secret 
weighed down her heart Jike a visible burden. Oh, 
if she could but have told it to nurse, or to Aunt 
Cherry! but she must not—not even to papa. When 
her aunt arrived, it was mingled torture and relief to 

e poor child, She clung around her with sobbing, 
onging soto tell; buteven tocling and to sob was 
eonsolatory, and Aunt Cherry wanted no explana- 
tion of that unusual childish distress, “Cara was not 
like other children,” she said to herself. She had 
feelings which were deeper and more tender. She 
was “sensitive; she was “nervous,” She was 
more loving than the more ordinary children, who 
a one moment and forget the next. And kind 
Cherry, though her own grief was of the milder 
secondary kind, as was natural, had always tears of 
je lgrie A to give for the grief of others. She 
took the little girl almost entirely into her own care, 
and would talk to her for hours together: about being 
* good,” about subduing all her little irritabilities in 
order to please mama, who was in heaven, and would 
be grieved in her happiness to think that her child 
was not “good.” Cara was greatly awed and sub- 
dued by this talk, It hushed her, yet set her wonder- 
ing; and those conversations were sometimes very 
strange ones which went on between the two in 
their melancholy and silent hours. 

“Does everybody go to heaven who dies?’’ said 
Cara, with awe-stricken looks. 

Miss Cherry trembled a little, having some fear of 
false doctrine before her eyes. ‘* Everybody, I hope, 
who loves God. There are bad people, Cara; but we 
don’t know them, you and I.” 

‘“Who love God; but I never think of God, Aunt 
Cherry. Atleast Ido now; I wonder, But-if they 
did not do that, would they still go to heaven all the 
same?” 

“God loves us, dear,” said Cherry, with the tears 
in hersoft eyes. ‘* Fathers and mothers love their 
children, whether their children love them or not. 
That is all we know.” 

“Whatever they do? if they even laugh and go 
wrong? Yes," said Cara, very thoughtfuily, ‘*I sup- 

pa would not send me away out into dark 
it I did ever so wrong.” 

“Tam sure he would not; but you must not think 
of such things, dear; they are too difficult for you. 
When you are older you will understand them bet- 
ter,” Cherry said, faltering, and with something in 
her heart which contradicted her; for did not the 
child * understand” better than she? ; 

Then Cara started another ee quite as ap- 

ling; facing it with innocent confidence, yet won- 

ler, ** What sort of a place,” she asked, softly, look- 

ing up with her. blue eyes full of serious faith and 
awe, * is heaven?” 

“Oh, my dear,” said Miss Cherry, “you ask me 
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what I would give all Ihave in the world to know. 
‘There are so many whom I love there.” 

“But what do you think? Often when one doesn’t 
know, one has an idea. [don't know Italy or India, 
but Limagine something. Aunt Cherry. tell me what 

» you think.” 4 

“Oh, Cara, my darling, I don’t know what it is like. 
I know there is‘no trouble or pain in it, and that God 
is not so far off as here. No, He is not far off here; 
but we can’t see Him. And we are such poor dull 
creatures, And I think, Cara, I think that our Lord 
must be always about there. That erp may go 
and stand on the road-side and see Him pass, and 
talk to Him, and be satisfied,about everything.” 

“ How—be satisfied about everything?” 

Oh, child! Zshouid not want anything more, He 
sees both sides, my darling, both here and there, and 
understands, {am sure they must be able to speak 
to Him, and go to Him, whenever they will” 

This thought brought great tears—a suffusion of ut- 
ter wistfulness yet heart-content to Cherry’s eyes. 
Little Cara did not know very well what was meant 
by such words. Shedid not understand this concep- 
tion of the great Creator as a bevter-taught child 
might have done. But she said to herself, all secret- 
jy, “If there is One like that, whether it is in heaven 
or earth, I might tell Him, and it would be no harm.” 

While Miss Cherry dried her eyes, her heart light- 
ened by that overflowing. Perhaps, though they had 
not seen Him, He had passed that way, and Heard 
the babble—what was it more? between the woman 
and the child. ? 


CHAPTER IX. 
THE HILL, 


Arrer this a long interval passed, which it is need- 
less to describe in detail. Five years is a long time 
in a life; how much it does! Makes ties and breaks 
them, gives life and withdraws it, finds you happy 
and leaves you miserable, builds you up or plucks 

you down; anid at the same time how little it does! 

uffets you, caresses you, plays at shuttlecock with 

you; yetleaves you the same man or woman, un- 
changed. .Most of this time James Beresford had 
spent in absences, now here, now there; not travels 
according to the old happy sense, though in a real 
and matter-of-fact sense they were more travels than 
those he had made so happily in the honey-moonin 
days. But he didnot like touse theword. He call 
his Jong voyages abseuces, nothing more, And they 
were of avery different kind from those expeditions 
of old. He avoided the continent as if pestilence 
had been there, and would not even cross it to get 
the mail at Brindisi, but went all the way around 
from Southampton when he went tothe east. He 
went up the Nile, with a scientific party, observing 
some phenomenon or other. He went to America in 
the same way. He was not a very good sailor, but 
he made up his mind to that as the best way of fight- 
ing. through those lonely years. Once he went as 
far northasany but real arctic explorers, with their 
souls init, had ever done. Once he tracked the pos- 
sible path of Russia across the wildest border wastes 
tothe Indian frontier. He went everywhere lan- 
quidly but persistently, seldom roused, but never dis- 
couraged. A man may be very brave outside, though 
he is not brave within; and weakness is linked to 
strengthin ways beyond our guessing. He went 
into such wilds once that they gave him an “ ovation” 
at the Geographical Society's meeting, not because 
of any information he had brought them, or ba er 
he had done, but because he had been so far off, 
where so few people had ever been. And periodically 
he came back to the Square; he would not leave that 
familiar house. Hiswife’s drawing-room was kept 
just as she had liked it, though noone entered the 
room, the cook and John, the butler, who had mar- 
ried, having the charge of everything. 

And when Mr. Beresford came back to England, he 
went home, living down-stairs generally, with one of 
his traveli aos we sence to bear him anpeny. 
Maxwell he had dropped apart. They were still 
by way of being fast friends, and doubtless had one 
wanted the other, would still have proved so—last 
resource of friendship, in which the severed may still 
hope. But as nothing happened to either, their rela- 
tions waxed cold and distant. The doctor had never 
got clear of the suspicion which had arisen in his 
mind at Mrs. Beresford’s death. Itis true that had 
James Beresford given the rilady that ** pede 
sweet dose,’ she once had asked for, Maxwell wou: d 
have forgiven his friend with all his heart. I do not 
know, in such a strange case, what the doctor would 
have done; probably exactly as he did afterward do 
—invent a death certifieate, which might be accept- 
ed as possible, though it was notin accordance with 
the facts. But, anyhow, he would have taken up 
warmly. and stood by his friend to his Jast gasp. 
This being the case, itis impossible to tell on what 
_——- t was that Maxwell half-hated Beresford, 

aving & site Neem =i thar he had done it—a 
suspicion con by his own statement, and by 
several of the facts. But this was the case, The man 
who would have hel his wife boldly, heart- 
brokenly, to escape m living agony, was one 
thing; but he who would give her a fatal draught, or 
, connive at her getting it, and then veil himself so 
that no one s know, was different. So Mr. Max- 
well thought. ‘The ree resem might be absurd, 
butit was so. They positively Topped out of ac- 
quaintance. The men who visited James Beresford | 
when he ty home “ay arn we a Ae 
na m initials, F.S.A.'s, F.G.S.’s, F. 's, 
and on of that class: And Maxwell, who was 
reer friend, dropped off. himself 


He said 
if Beresford ever wanted ‘him , he would | 


t 
find his friendship surviving. But. sford did not 
want Maxwell, nor Maxwell Beresford; and thus 


least Maxwell thought. 


they were severed for a suspicion which would not 
have severed them had it been a reality, or ‘so at 
The doctor still went down 
once a week regularly to visit Miss Charity, and so 
kept up his knowledge of the family; but “ nothing 
came" of the old fancy that had been supposed to 
exist between him and Cherry. They all hardened 
down unconsciously, these middle-aged folk, in their 
various ways. The doctor became a little rougher, 
a little redder, a trifle more weather-beaten; and 
Miss Cherry grew, wee FORE more faded, more 
slim, more prim. As for Miss Charity, being now 
over seventy, she was younger than ever, her un- 
wrinkled cheeks smoother, her blue eyes as blue, her 
step almost more alert, her garden more full of 
roses. ‘‘ After seventy,” she tersely said, ‘“‘one gets 
a new lease.”’ And Mrs. Burchell, at the rectory, was 
a little stouter, and her husband a little more burly, 
and both of them more critical. 

Fifty is haps a less amiable age than three-score 
and ten. am not sure that it is not the least amia- 
ble age of all; the one at which nature begius to re- 
sent the fact of growing old. Ofallthe elder gener- 
ation, James Beresford was the one to whom it made 
least change, notwithstanding that he was the only 
one who had “come through” any considerable 
struggle. He was still speculative, still fond of phi- 
losophical talk, still slow to carry out to logical con- 
clusions any of the somewhat daring theories which 
he loved to play with. He was as little affected as 
rs by what he believed and what he did not be- 
ieve. 

As for Cara, however, these five years had made a 
great difference to her; they had widened the skies 
over her head and the earth under her feet. Whereas 
she had been but twelve, a child, groping and often 
in the dark, now she was seventeen, and every new 
day that rose was a new wonder to her. Darkness 
had-flei away, and the firmament all around her 
quivered and trembled. with light, Night but pre- 
tended to be, as in summer, when twilight meets twi- 
light, and makes the moment of so-called midnight 
and darkness the merriest and sweetest of jests. 
Everything was bright around her feet and before 
her in that flowery path which led through tracts of 
sunshine, She was no more afraid of life than the 
flowers are. Round about her the elders, who were 
her guides, and ought to have been her examples, 
were not, she might have perceived, had she paused 
to think, exuberantly happy. They had no blessed- 
ness to boast of, nor any exemption from ‘common 
ills; but it no more oceurred to Cara to think that 
she—she could ever be like her good aunt Cherry, or 
Mrs. Burchell, than that she could be turned into a 
blue bird, like the prince in the fairy tale. The one 
transformation would have been less wonderful than 
the other. She had hved chiefly at Sunninghill dur- 
ing her father’s absence, and it was a favorite theory 
with the young Burehells, all but two (there were ten 
of them), that she would progress in time to be the 
Miss Cherry, and then the Miss Charity, of that 
maiden house, A fate was upon it, they said. It was 
always to be in the hands of a Miss Beresford, an old- 
maidish Charity, to be transmitted to another Charity 
after her. This was one of the favorite jokes of the 
rectorial household, warmly maintained except by 
two, 4. e., Agnes, the eldest, a young woman full of 
aspirations, and Roger, the second boy, who had as- 
pirations too, or rather who had one aspiration, of 
which Cara was the object. She would not die Char- 
ity Beresford if he could help it; but this was a secret 
design of which nobody knew. Cara’s presence, it 
may be supposed, made a great deal of differ- 
ence at Sunninghill., It had introduced a governess 
and a great many lessons, and it had introduced i 
yenile parties and an amount of fun unparalleled 
fore in the neighborhood. 

Not that she was a very merry child, though she 
was full of visionary happiness; but when she was 
there, there too was drawn everything the two other 
elder Charity Beresfords could think of as delight- 
some. The amusements of the princesses down in 
St. George's were infinitely less considered, To be 
sure, there were many of them, and Cara was but 
one, She would have been quite happy enough in 
the garden among the roses; but because this was 
the case she had every “ distraction ” that love could 
think of, and all the young ple in the neighbor- 
hood had reason to rejoice that Cara Beresford had 
come to live with her aunts at Sunninghill. 

However, these delights came to an end when Mr. 
Beresford came home at length “to settle.” To say 
with whatsecret dismay, though external pleasure, 
thisnews was received at “the Hill” would require 
avolume. The hearts of the ladies there sank into 
their shoes. They did not dare tosay anything but 
that they were delighted. 


“Of course I am to be congratulated,’”’ Miss Chari- 
ty said, with a countenance that seemed to be cut 
out of stone. “Tosee James settle down to his life 
again is the greatest desireI can have. What good 
was he to any one, wandering like that over the face 
of the earth? We might have been dead and 
buried before we could have called him back.” 

* Of course we are delighted,” said Miss Cherry, 
with a quaver in her voice, “He ismy only brother, 
People get separated when they come to our time of 
life, but James and I have always been one in heart. 
Iam more glad than words can say.”” And then she 
cried, But she was not a strong-minded or consist- 
ent person, and her little paradoxes surprised no- 
body. Miss Charity herself, however, who was not 
ps to tears, made her blue eyes more muddy that 

rst evening afterthe news came than all her seven! 


made them. “ What is the child to do?” 


years 
she asked, abruptly, see Sad ee alone; “of an 


age to be ‘out,’ and withouta c ron,or any sense 
= - head to teach him that euch 4 @ thing is want- 
ed?’ ; 


“You would not like him. to marry again?" said 
Miss Cherry, blowing her agitated nose, 

“Td like him to have some sense, or sensible no- 
tions in his head, whatever he does. What is to be- 
come of the child?” 

Alas, I fear it was: ‘‘ What is to become of us 
without her?” that filled their minds most. 

It was autumn; the end of the season at which the 
Hill was most beautiful. It had its loveliness too in 
winter, when the wonderful branching of the trees— 
all that symmetry ofline and net-work which sum- 
mer hides with ,oving decorations—was made visible 
against the broader background of the skies, which 
gained infinitude from the dropping of those evan- 
escent Clouds of foliage. But the common mind re- 
pogted the idea of the Hill in winter as that place of 
iss which it was acknowledged to be during the 
warmer half of the year. 

In autuinn, however, the “ mists and mellow fruit- 
fulness” of the great plain, the tints of fervid color 
which came to the trees, the soft hazy distances and 
half-mournful brigntness of the waning season, gave 
the place a special beauty. There were still abun- 
dant flowers fringing the lawn; blazing red salvais, 
geraniums, all the warm-hued plants that reach the 
* fall,” big hollyhocks flaunting behind backs, and 
languishing dahlias. Some late roses lingered still; 
the air was sweet with the faint, soft perfume of mig- 
nonette; petunias, just on the point of toppling over 
into decay, made a flutter of white and lilac against 
the walls, and here and there a bunch of belated 
honeysuckle, or cluster of jasmine stars out of date, 
threw themselves forth upon the trellis. It was on 
the sweetest mellow autumnal day, warm as July 
yet misty as October, that the Misses Beresford ha 
their last garden party for Cara, AJl their parties 
were for Cara; but this was especially. hers, her 
friends far and near coming to take leave of her, as 
her life at the Hill terminated. 

‘She goes just at the proper moment,’* Miss Char- 
ity said, sitting out on the lawn, in her white crape 
shawl, receiving her visitors, with St. George’s and 
all the plain beyond shining through the autumn 
branches like a picture laid at her feet. “She takes 
the full good of us to the last, and when winter comes 
which lays us bare, she will be off with the other 
birds, She lasts Ein a little Jonger than the swal- 
lows,” said the old lady, with a Jaugh. Y 

“But you can’t wonder, dear Miss Beresford, that 
she should wish to go to her father. Whatcan come 
up to a father?” said Mrs, Burchell, meaning. it is to 
be sup) to smooth over the wound, 

Miss Charity lifted her big green fan ominously in 
her hand. It was closed, and it might have inflicted 
no slight blow; and, of all things in the world, it 
would have pleased the old | most to bring it 
down smartly upon that fat hand, stuffed desperate-, 
ly into a tight purple glove, and very moist and dis- 
colored by the confinement. which rested on the ad- 
mirable clergywoman’s knee, 

Meanwhile Roger Burchell, who was bold, and did 
not miss his chances, had got Cara away from the 
croquet players and the on- pretense of showing 
her something. “I am coming to see you in town, 
he said. “It is as easy to go there as to come here, 
and I sha’n't care for coming here when you are 
gone. So you need not say good-by to me.” 

“Very well,” said laughing; “is that all? 
Idon’t mean to say good-by to anyone. Iam not, 

ing for good, Of course I shall come ¥ 

“You will never come back just the same,” said 
Roger; ‘‘ but mind whatI tell you. I mean to come 
totown. Ihave an aunt at Notting Hill, When I get 
leave from the college I shall go there. The old lady 
will be pleased, and you shalt see me every Sunday, 
Foe iraty Sanday seid. Caves lnlightly’ ecmpeiaed 

very Sunday ‘ara, surprised, 
“Idon't mind, Roger; it can’t matter to me; but I 
don’t think eid will like it here.” 

* They will like it if you do,” said the enterprising 
youth. He was twenty, and soon about to enteru 
on his profession, which was that of an engineer. He~ 
was deeply concerned as to what his parents might 
feel, but at the same time he was perfectly confident 
of their appreciation of Cara as an excellent match, 
should that luck be his. This is not intended to mean 
that Roger thought of Cara as a 
had, on the contrary, an honest, boy. 


of his of passing his Sundays with his aunt at Not- 
ting Hill instead of at home, her departure would 
have clouded heaven and for him, As it was, - 
he felt the new was rather an improvement on the 
old, It would throw him into closer contact with the 
og of his love, Cara took the arrangement gene- 
r with great composure. She was Ft enough 
to think of seeing some one on the dull Sundays, and 
somehow the Sundays used to be dullerin the 
where nobody minded them, than at the 


ey. were kept in the most orthodox way. 
had no objection to Roger's visits, but Prospect 
did not excite her. “ ppose y: going 
svar. somewhere?’ she said, with great caim. 
‘Where are you going? to India? You can notcome - 
m India to your aunt at Notting Hill.” : 
" Bus I shall not go—not as long as I can help it— 
not till——” t 
Here Roger looked at her with eager eyes. 
not.-handsome; he was stoutly built, like his father, ~ 
wi pty cheeks. and premature, black whiskers. ~ 
But yes at we present moment were full of; fire. 
“ Not ins , w much he meant by that broken — 
to Cara it meant just nothing at all. She. 


juare, 
where 
jus she 


He was ~ 


hhrase ; 
Rid not wa, look at him, to meet his eyes, which; 
Burt she was not disinclined to 


were so full of ardor. 


B 


CARITA, 


loiter along this walk instead of joining the crowd. 
She was thinking her own thoughts, not his. 

“T wonder if papa will be changed? I wonder if 
the house will look strange? I wonder—” said Cara, 
half under her breath. She was not talking to him 
yet perhaps if he had not been with her she woul 
not have said the words aloud. He was a kind of 
shield to her from others, an unconscious half com- 
panion. She did not mind what she said when he 
was there. Sometimes she replied to him at random; 
often he so answered her, not knowing what she 
meant. It was from want of comprehension on his 

art, not want of attention; but it was simple care- 
[eoateen on hers. He listened to these wonderings of 
hers eagerly, with full determination to fathom what 
she meant. 

* He willbe changed, and so will the house," said 
Roger. “‘We may be sure of it. You were but a 
child when you left; now you are a—young lady. 
Even if he was not changed, you would think him 
so,” eried Roger, with insight which surprised him- 
self; ‘but those who have grown up with you, Cara 
—I, for instance, who have seen you every day, I can 
never change. You may think so, but you will be 
mistaken. I shall always be the same.” 

4 She turned to look at him, half amused, half won- 
ering. 

“You, Roger; but what has that to do with it?” 
she said. How little she cared! She had faith in 
him. Oh, yes; did not think he would change; be- 
lieved he would always be the same. What did it 
matter? It did not make her either sadder or glad- 
der to know that it was unlikely there would be any 
alteration in him, 

“What are you doing here, Cara, when you 
ought to be looking after your guests, or playing 
croquet, or amusing yourself?” 

“JT am amusing myself, Aunt Cherry, as much as I 
wish to amuse myself. It is not amusing to go 
away.” 

“My darling, we must think of your poor father,” 
said Miss Cherry, her voice trembling; ‘and there 
are all your friends. Will you go and help to form 
that Fame, Roger? They wanta gentleman. Cara, 
dear, I would rather you did not walk with Roger 
Burchell like this, when everybody is here.” 

“He said he had something to show me,” said 
Cara. “I was glad to get anee All this looks so 
are saying farewell; as if I might wever be here 
again. 

* Cara, if you make me cry I shall not be fit to be 
seen; and we must not make a show of ourselves be- 
fore all these people.” Miss Cherry preesed her 
handkerchief to her eyes. ‘I am so silly; my eyes 
get so red for nothing. What did Roger have to 
show you? He ought to be at work, that boy.” 

“ He has an aunt at Notting Hill,” said Cara, with 
a soft laugh; ‘‘and he told me he meant to come to 
town on Sundaysinstead of coming here. He oe 
he shall see me quite as often as usual, I sup cee | e 
that 


thought I should miss him, Poor Roger! 
were all!” 

“But, Cara, we must not allow that,” said Miss 
Cherry, “I must speak to {his mother. See him 
every Sunday, as usual! It is ridiculous; it must be 
putastop to. Roger Burchell! a lad who is nobody; 
who has his way to make in the world, and neither 
connections, nor fortune, nor bet advantage—”’ 

Here Miss Cherry was arrested by Cara's look turn- 
ed calmly upon her, without excitement or anxiety, 
yet with that half"smile which shows when a young 
observer has seen the weak point of the elder’s dis- 


course. 

“What should his connections or his fortune have 
to do with it if he wanted to see me and I wanted to 
see him?" said Cara; “‘ we have been friends all our 
lives. But do not make yourself uneasy, Aunt Cherry; 
for though I might, perhaps, like well enough to see 
Roger now and then, I don’t want him every Sunday. 
What would papa say? Roger thinks Sunday in the 
Square is like Sunday here—chureh, and thena stroll, 
and then church ‘fin. You know it was not like 
that when I was at home before.” 

“No,” said Miss Cherry, with a sigh; “ but then it 
was different.” She had her own t oughts as to 
whose fault that was, and by whose influence James 
had been led away from natural church-going, but 
she was far too loyal, botl to the dead and to the 
living, toshow this. ** Cara.” she added, hurriedly, 
“in thatrespect, things will be as you like best here- 
after. You will be the one to settle what Sunday is 
Po Hp You must realize whatis before you, my dear 

**I can’t realize Roger there in _papa’s library,” 
said Cara, “‘or up stairs. Am I to live ‘here—in the 
drawing-room? ill it never be changed?” 

“It isso pretty, Cara—and you would like the things 
to be as pleased her,” said Miss Cherry, in trembling 


tones. 

Cara did not make any response—her face wore a 
doubtful vo) aerate ape did not say anything. She 
turned her back upon the landscape, and looked up 
at the house. ‘Shall I never come back just the 
same?” she said. “‘ Roger says so. But he is not clever; 
how should heknow? | What should change me? But 
t 
tle s! 
eve for Cara; that will make a change.” 


Cherry,” she said, poddeny. seizing her astonished 
companion by the arm. ‘Come and play for us. We 
must have a dance on the lawn my last day.” 


CHAPTER X. 
THE SQUARE. 


Ir was a rainy afternoon when Cara reached the 
Square. It had been settled, against Miss Cherry’s 
will, that she was to go alone, The girl, who was 
often “ queer,” especially when any thing connected 
with her natural home, her father’s house, was in 

uestion, had requested that it should beso; and Miss 

Jharity approved, to whose final decision everything 
was submitted at Sunninghill. ‘Don’t interfere with 
her,’’ Miss Charity had said; ‘‘ she is like her mother, 
She has a vein of capricein her. You never could 
argue (if you remember) with poor Annie. You had 
either to give in to her, or to say no, once for all, and 
stick to it, Cara is not like ber mother all through— 
there are gleams of the Beresford in her. But, there 
is a vein of caprice, and I wouldn’t cross her just at 
this crisis of her life.” 

“ But I don’t see why it should be such a crisis. It 
is a change of scene, to be sure, and leaving us ought 
to be a trial,” said Miss Cherry, dubiously. The feel- 
ing within herself was that she would have been glad 
had she been more sure that this wasatrial. Girls 
were ungrateful in their light-heartedness, and sonie- 
times loved the risks of independence. ‘“Itisnotas 
if she was going among strangers,” said Miss Cherry. 
“She is going to her home, and to her father.” 

“A father whom she has never known since she 
was a child—a house that has never lost the shadow 
of that dying!” 

“Then why must not I go with her?’ said Miss 
Cherry. The old lady shrugged her shoulders, but 
said nomore. And Cara got her pee As she was 
to go alone, she was packed, with all her belongings, 
into the carriage; nurse going with her, who was to 
help in the housekeeping, aud take care of the young 
mistress of the old familiar house. The railway, it is 
true, would have carried them there in half the time; 
but Cara liked the preparation of the long, silent 
drive, and. it pleased the elder ladies that their 
darling should make her solitary journey so to her 
father’s house. The road led through beautiful royal 
parks more than once, and by glimpses of the pleas- 
ant river. It was like an old-fashioned expedition 
made in the days before railways, with full time for 
all the anticipations, all the dreams, of what was to 
come, Though her mind was full of natural excite- 
ment and sadness, Cara could not help feeling herself 
Jike one of the heroines of Miss Austen’s novels as she 
drove along. She had plenty of grave matters to 
think about, and was very much in earnest as to her 
life generally; yet, with the unconscious doubleness 
of youth, she could not help feeling only half herself, 
and half Elizabeth Burnet or Catherine Moreland 
ep Bee into the world. And indeed, without shar- 
ing the difficulties of these young ladies, Cara Beres- 
ford in her own person had no smal! problem before 
her. To fill the place of her mother, an accomplish- 
ed woman, she who was only a girl; to make his home 
pieasant to her father;toset agoing once more some- 
thing like family life. And she only seventeen, and 
so differently situated, she said to herself, from other 
girls! Had she not enough to think of? 

The trees and the bridges, the gleams of shining 
river, the great stretches of wooded country, all 
qinied past her like thingsin adream. It was they 

hat were moving, not she. Nurse talked now and 
then; but nurse's talking did not disturb Cara, She 
knew by long experience just how to put in conven- 
ient ayes and noes, so as to aS the good woman go- 
ing. And thus she went on, her head full of thoughts. 
Her difficulties were more grave than those which 
generally fall to the lot of so youngagirl; but néver- 
theless, with the frivolity of youth, she could feel her- 
self Something like Clara Moreland, hurrying along 
to Northanger Abbey, and all the wonders aud mys- 
teries there. 

She had expected to find her father already arrived 
and awaiting her; but he did not come until she had 
been an hour or two in-the house—which was half a 
relief and half an offenceto her. She was received 
with a kind of worship by John and cook, to whom 
their young mistress, whom they had known only as 
a child, was a wonder and delight, and who mingled 
a greater degree of affectionate familiarity with the 
awe they ought to, have felt for her than was quite 
consistent with Cara’s dignity. They were anxious 
to petand make muchof her on her arrival, cook 
hurrying up stairs unnecessarily, Cara thought, to 
show how prettily her room had been prepared, and 
John bringing her tea, with cake an 
bread and butter, and a broad smile of pleasure on 
his face. Cara thought it incumbent upon her to 
send away the cake and bread and butter, taking 
only the tea, to prove beyond all power of miscon- 
ception, that she was no longer a child; but she was 
sorry for it after, when John, protesting and horri- 
fied, had carried it away down stairs again. Still, 
though one is slightly hungry, it is best to keep up 
one’s dignity, and “* begin,’’ as Aunt Cherry said, “as 
you meant to goon.” Cara would not let herself be 
governed by old servants, tha: she had determined. 
and tl was best to show them at once that this could 
not 


nce more Cara was silent. Clouds of doubt, ofre-| Then she went up with some shrinking, feeling like 
luctan: of unwilling re; ance, were floating | a sea-bather making his first plunge, into the wW- 
through mind. She a horror and fear of the | ing en which no one had ‘or the, last five 
Square, in which her life was henceforward to be | years. e was jiged to confess that it was very 
passed—and her father, of whom she knew so much | pretty, notwithstanding that it frightened her, ie 
more he aware. For a moment the old tu- some one to rise from the re 


than he was 
roult in her soul about the secret she had never 
came surging back upon her, a sudden tide from 
which she could scarcely escape. ‘‘Come, Aunt 


told | the first newly lighted 


October fire to receive her as 
she wentin. The little SF cb inet, pretty brackets 
for the china, the scraps of old upon the velvet, 


the daintiest: 


the glimmer of old, dim, picturesque mirrors, the 
subdued yet brilliant color in the bits of tapestry, all 
moved her to admiration. 

At Sunninghill they had, as became a ladies’ house, 
many pretty things, but with as little idea of art as it 
is possible in the present ae to succeed in having. 
Miss Chérry knew nothing of art, and it had been in- 
vented, Miss Charity thought, since her days, which 
was the time when people liked to have respectable, 
solid furniture, and did not understand esthetics. 
The graceful balance and harmony of this new old 
house gave Cara a new sensation of pamaieing: pleas- 
ure; and yet she did not like it. It would be hard to 
tell what was the cause of the painful impression: 
which prejudiced her mind—yet there it was. Her 
own mother—her dead mother—that visionary figure, 
half nurse, half goddess, which gives a quite visionary 
support and consolation to some motherless children, 
did not exist for Cara. She remembered how she 
bad been sent off to the Hill when they went away to 
enjoy themselves, and how she had been sent off to 
the nursery when they sat talking to each other. 
It had been a happy home, and she had been petted 
and made much of by times; but this was what she 
recollected most clearly. And then there arose up 
before her, intensified by distance, that scene in her 
mother’s room which she had never confided to any- 
one. She had resented this mystery that was in the 
past, which returned and wrapped erin a kind of 
mist when she came back. Why had not her par- 
ents heen straightforward people, with no mysteries 
such as Carasaid to herself she hated? Why was 
there a skeleton in the cuppa All the things she 
had read in books about this, had made Cara angry, 
and it vexed her to the heart to feel and know that. 
there was one in her home. She had buried the secret 
so completely in her own bosom that it had made an 
aching spot all around it where it lay; like that bit of 
a garden that Jies under a noxious shadow—like that. 
bit of a field where a fire has been—was this place im 
her heart where her secret lay. She felt it in all its 
force when she came home. 


At the Hill there were no secrets” they lived with 
their windows open and their hearts, fearing no sud- 
den appearance, no discovery. But here it seemed 
that the old trouble had been waiting all these years, 
till the girl went back who alone knew all about it, 
the father's a the mother’s past; and even 
the atmosphere of the long-shut-up house felt perni- 
cious. Cara did not like to look around her as it came. 
to be dark, lest she see some one sitting in the corner: 
in the shadow. It seemed to her more than once that. 
somebody moved in the distance, going out or coming 
in, with a sweep of a long skirt, just disappearing as 
she looked up. This meant, I suppose (or, at least, so 
many people would say), that her digestion was notin 
such good orderas it should have been; but digestion 
was not a thing which came withiu Cara’s range of 
thought. ; s 

Her father arrived about half past six by the Con- 
tinental train, Cara stood at the door of the draw- 
ing-room, with her heart beating, wondering if she 
ought to run down and embrace him, or if he would 
come to her. She heard him ask if she had come, and 


“Twill go to my room at once, John. I sup 
dinneris nearly ready. I did not expect to have heen. 
so late. Bring my things to my room.” 

“Shall I call Miss Cara, sir?’ 


sal 


And Cara instinctively closed the drawing-room 
door at which she had been standing as she heard 
him begin to come up the stairs. stood there, 
with her heart beating, in case he should call hers 
but he did not.. Thenshe, too, went to dress, with a. 
chilled and stifled sensation, the first sense of repulse 
which she had ever experienced. When she was. 
ready, she went back again very aicely. and noise- 
lessly, leaving the door open, By-and-by her father’s: 
step became audible caning wn,and he paused. 
when he got to the door, but then resumed, and went 
on again, sending her word that she would find him 
in the dining-room, It was uureasonable, the high 
swelling of offense and injured pride that she felt in 
her heart; but there it was, . Was this how he meant. 
to use her—her, his only child—now the mistress of 
his house* She went down, after an interval of 
proud and painfulreluctance, aslim, girlish creatu 
in her white dress, her blue eyes somewhat strai 
and large, more widely oper than was consistent. 
with perfect composure. . She was not beautiful 
her mother. A certain visionary, youthful severit 
wasin her looks, She was different altogether—dif- 
ferent in every way—from the pet and darling of the 
ladies at the Hill. Her father had not seen her since 
she had leaped into long dresses and young woman- 
hood, and he was startled by the change. Involun- 
tarily, as he looked at her, her mother’s descripti 
of the child Cara came back to his mind. Perhaps 
he was all the more quick to notice this that his eye. 
had been caught as he paused at the drawing-room 
door by the Jast purchase he had made in bric-a-brae, 

e Buen Retiro Cup, of which his wife had said, play- 
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folly. that Cara would insist that -he should the 
dealer the exact value before he ht it. This. 
strange idea brought a half smile to his face, and yet 
his memories were so far from smiling. The a had 
been broken to bits in the careless ci that. 
last Anprnex home, when bric-a-brac lost all in- 
terest in the mists of suffe des- 
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him. He had never entered poor Annie’s drawing- 
room since the week she died. 

“Well, Cara, my dear, I am glad to see you,” he 
said, putting his arm around his daughter and kiss- 
ing her. ‘You must forgive me for not coming up 
Stairs. How you have grown, or rather, you have be- 
come a young lady all at once. Idon't know thatyou 
‘are much taller.” 

“No; Lhave not grown,”’ said Cara. 
the long dress makes a difference. 
haps.” 

“Yes,” hesaid. ‘Sit down, my dear; dinner waits. 
T have had a long journey, and I want something. I 
never eat much when [am traveling. Ah, I forgot. 
"You have never been across the Channel] yet, Cara,” 

“No.” 

They both recollected why—and that ‘‘ the next ex- 
‘pedition” after those long honey-inooning travels 
was to have been accompanied by “the child.” Cara 
remembered this with a certain bitterness; her father 
merely with melancholy sentiment. 

“Ah!” he said, vaguely, ““we must mend that— 
some day. And how are the aunts? I can fancy that 
my sister looks just as she always did. She andIare 
at the age when people change little. But Aunt 
Charity; she is getting quite an old woman now— 
over seventy. Have you been dull in the country, 
Cara? or have they petted you so much that you will 
feel it dull to be here?” 

He looked at her with a smile which lit up his face, 
and touched her heart just a little; but the question 
touched something else than her heart—her pride 
and sense of importance. 

“T was not dull,” she said. ‘*Oneis not dull when 
one has something to do—and is with those whom 
one loves.” 

* Ah!’’ he said, looking at her with a little curiosity; 
**that is a better way of putting it, certainly,” he 
added, with a smile. 

Then there was a pause. John, behind Mr. Beres- 
ford’s chair, who had been in the house when Cara 
was born, and who thought he knew his master 
thoroughly, had much ado not to interfere, to whisp- 
er some instructions in her father’s ear as to how a 
child like this should be dealt with, or to breathe into 
Cara’s an entreaty that she would humor her papa. 
He said to his wife afterward that to see them two 
sitting, pretending to eat their dinners, and never 
speaking, no more nor if they were wax images—or, 
when they did talk, talking like company—made nim 
that he didn’t know whether he was standing an his 
head or his heels. How many hints our servants 
could give us if decorum permitted their interference! 
John felt himself a true friend of both parties, anx- 
jous to bring them as near to each other as they ought 
to be; but he knew that it would have been as much as 
his place was wofth had he ventured to say anything. 
So he stood regretfully, wistfully, behind backs and 
looked on., If he could but have caught Miss Cara's 
eye! but he did not, not even when, in the confusion 
o his feelings, he offered her mustard instead of su- 
gar with her pudding. Her feelings were so confus- 
ed, also, that she never noticed the mistake. 

Thus the dinner passed with nothing but_ the 
Sparest company conversation. There were but these 
twointhe world of their immediate family, there- 
fore they had no safe neutral ground of brothers and 
sisters to talk about. ; 

“Ts your room comfortable?” Mr. Beresford said, 
when they had got through a comfortless meal. “If 
I had been here sooner I should have refurnished it; 
but you must doit yourself, Cara, and please your 
own taste.” 

“T don't think I have any taste,” she said. 

“ Ah, well, perhapsit does not matter much; but 
the things that pleased you at ten willscarcely please 
you at. seventeen. eventeen are you? and out, I 
Suppose? One mighthave been sure of that, Cherry 
‘would have no peace till she had you to go to par- 
ties with her,” 

“ We very rarely go to parties,” said Cara, with 
dignity. “ Of course at seventeen one is grown up, 
One does not require parties to prove that!” 

He looked at her again, and this time laughed: 

“Tam afraid you are very positive and very. de- 
eided,” he said, “‘I don't think it is necessary, my 

dear, to be sosureof every thing. You must not 
ink I am finding fault.” 

Her heart swelled; what else could she think? She 
‘did not wish, however, to appear angry, which evi- 
dently was impolitic, but shifted the subject to her 
father’s recent travels, on which there was much to 
tobesaid. “Are you going to the geographical 
meeting? Are they to have one expressly for you, 
like last year?” she said, not without a hidden mean- 
ing, of which he was conscious in spite of himself. 

* You know what they said last year? Of course 
there was no reason for it; for Lam not an explorer, 
and have discovered nothing; but how could help 
it? No; there will be no meeting this time, thank 
Heaven.” 

And he saw that a faint little smile. come upon 
Cara's lips. Instead of being deligl.ted to see thas 
cher father had come to such honor, this little crear 
ture thought ita humbug. Soit was; but tt galled 
him to know that his daughter felt itto beso. Had 
she laughed out, andgiven him an account of the 
scene atthe Hill; how Aunt Cherry had read the 
-account out of the papers with such joy and pleasure, 
and Aunt Charity had wiped her spectacles and 
taken the paper herselt to read the record of his 
valiant deeds—the litule Zamally Bnd would have 
drawn them together, even if it been done at his 
expense. But no man likes to feel that his claims to 
honor are judged coolly by his immediate belong- 
y and the little remark wounded him. This, he 

id to himself, was not the sort of sweet girl. who 

*would make the house once more a home to him. 
He let her go up stairs without saying anything of 


é “T suppose 


It is that, per- 


“his further intentions for the evening. And Cara felt. 


thatsne nad been unsuccessful in the key-note she 
had struck; though without blaming herself serious- 
ly, for, after all, it was hé and not she who ought to 
have struck this key-note, She went up stairs in a 
little flutter of dissatisfaction with herself and him, 
But as soon as she had got up stairs, Cara, with true 
feminine instinct, began to make little overtures of 
reconciliation. She went around the room to see 
what could be done to make it more home-like. She 
lighted the candles on the mantelpiece, and placed 
some books uppermost on the table, about which she 
could talk to him. She was not fond of work in her 
own person, but she had read in good story-books 
that needle-work was one of the accessories to an 
ideal scene of domesticity; therefore she had hunted 
up a_piece of work and an oft-mislaid case with 
thimble and scissors, and placed them ready ona 
little table. Then she called John, softly, as he went 
upstairs, to ask him if her father took tea, or rather 
when he took tea, the possibility of leaving out 
that ceremonial altogether not having occurred to 
her. 

“Tf you please, miss, said John, with a deprecating 
air, “‘ master has had his cup of coffee, and he’s gone 
out. Ithink he ain't gone no further than next 
door, and I'll make bold to say as he'll be back— 
soon,” said John. 

Cara went back to herchair without a word. Her 
heart beat high, her face grew crimson in spite cf 
herself. She retreated to her seat and took up a 
book, and began to read at afurious pace. She did 
not ror well know what it was about, but she had 
read a long chapter before John, going down stairs 
and then coming up again in a mi ato nged, respect- 
able butler’s leisurely way, could place the little tea- 
tray on the table near her. There was but one cup, 
It was evident that she was expected to take this re- 
fresnment alone. She gave a little, good-humored 
nod at the man as he looked around with the com- 
prehensive glance of his class, to see if anything 
wanted removal, and went on reading. The book was 
about unconscious cerebration, and other not highly 
intelligible things. Some of the phrases in it got en- 
tangled, like the straws and floating rubbish on a 
stream, with the touch of wild commotion in her 
mind, and so lived in her after this mood and a great 
Bene others had passed away. She went on reading 
till she had heard John go down andreach his own re- 
gions at the bottom of the stairs. Then she put 
the book down, and looked up, as if to meet the look 
of some one else who would understand her. Poor 
child! and there was no one there. 

This was Cara’s first night in the Square, 


THAPTER XI. 
MY" MEREDITA. 


Ir was Mrs. Meredjh who lived next door—an old 
friend, who was the only person Mrs. Beresford had 
paral ee to and see her when she returned 
ll, and of whom Miss Cherry had felt with confidence 
that Cara would find a friend in her. She had lived 
there almost ever since Cara was born, and her two 
sons, boys a little older than Cara; a Faker gentle 
woman, “not clever,”’ her friends said—“ silly,’ ac- 
cording to some critics, of whom poor Annie Beres- 
ford had been one—but very popular everywhere, 
and pleasant; a woman whom most people were glad 
to know. It would be hard to say exactly in what 
her charm lay. There were handsomer women than 
she to be met with by the score, who were mueli less 
beloved; and as for her mind, it scarcely counted at 
all in the estimate of her merits. But she was kind, 
sympathetic, sweet-mannered—affectionate and car- 
sare when it Was becoming to be so—smiling and 
friendly everywhere. Great talkers liked her, for 
she would listen to them as if she enjoyed it; and si- 
lent people liked her, for she did not look bored by 
their side, but would make a little play of little 
phrases, till they felt themselves actually amusing. 
She had very sweet liquid brown, eyes—not too 
bright or Rene aeinie but eympesichic always—and 
asoft, pretty, whitehand. She was not young, nor 
did she luok younger than she was; but her smineee 
thies flowed so readily, and her looks were so frien iy 
that she belonged to the younger part of the wor d 
always by natural right. Her boys were her chief 
thought and occupation. One of them was six, one 
four, years older than Cara; so that Oswald was 
three-and-twenty and Edward on the eve of his ma- 
jority when the girl arrived at her father’s house. 

irs. Meredith’s perpetual oceupation with these 
boys, her happiness in their holiday times, her mel- 
ancholy when they went to school, had kept her 
friends interested for a number of years, Men who 
breathed sighs of relief when the terrible period of 
the holidays came to an end, and their own school- 
boys were got rid of, put on soft looks of pity when 
they heard that Oswald and Edward were gone too; 
and mothers who were themselves too thankful that 
no drownings or shootings, not even a broken collar- 
bone or a sprained ankle, had marked the blissful 
vacations in their own house, half cried with Mrs, 
Meredith over the-silence of hers ‘*when the boys 
were away.’’ They came and carried her off to fam- 
ily dinners and made little parties to keep her from 
feeling it, as if there had been no.boys in the world 
but those two. ‘For, you know, her circumstances 
areso-peculiar,” herfriend said. The peculiarity of 
her circumstances consisted in this, that though she 
had lived alone for these fifteen years in the Square, 
she was not a widow—neither was she aseparated or 
in any way a blameable wife. All that could be said 
was that the circumstances were very peculiar, 

She who was so sweet, whom eyery body liked, did 
not somehow “get on” with her hus’ d.. “’Abody 
likes me but ERE man,” said a Scotch fisherwoman in 
asimilar position, Mrs. Meredith did not commit 


herself even to so terse a description. She said noth- 
ing at all about it. Mr. Meredith was in India; 
though whether he had always been there, or had 
judiciously retired to that wide place in consequence 
of his inability to get on with the most universally 
liked of women, it was not generally known. But 
there he was. He had been known to come home 
twice within the fifteen years, and had paid a visit 
at the Square among other visits he had paid—and 
his wife’s friends had found no particular objection 
tohim. But he had gone back again, and she had re- 
mained, ope nae” living her independent life. She 
was well off. Her boys were at Harrow first, and 
then at the University, where Edward still was dis- 
porting himself, ree he had just got through his 
examination for the Indian Civil Service, and had 
more practical work in prospect. Oswald, who had 
ended his career at Oxford, was living at home; but 
even the grown-up son in the house had not removed 
any of her popularity, She had a perpetual levee 
every afternoon. Not a morning passed that two or 
three ladies did not rush in, in the sacred hours be- 
fore luncheon, when nobody is out, to tell her or ask 
her about something, and the husbands would drop 
in on their way from business, from their offices or 
clubs, just for ten minutes before they went home. 
This ‘was how her life was spent; and though some- 
times she would speak of that life gespondently, as 
one passed under a perpetual shacbw, yet, in fact, 
it was ety Yd pees entertaining, genial life. To 
be sure, hadshe been passionately attached to the 
absent Mr. Meredith, she might have found draw- 
backs in it; but, according to appearances, this was 
searcely the case, and perhaps never had been, 

This lady was the first visitor Cara had in the 
Square. She came in next morning, about twelve 
o’clock, when the girl was languidly wondering what 
was to become of her, Cara had not spent a cheer- 
ful morning. Hew father had come to breakfast, and 
had talked to her Httle about ordinary matters, and 
things that were in the newspaper. He was as much 
puzzled as & man could be what to do with this sev- 
enteen-year-old girl whom he had sent for, as_ a mat- 
ter of course, when he himself canie home to settle, 
but whom now he found likely to be an interruption 
toall his habits. Hedid not know Cara, and was 
somehow uneasy inher presence, feeling inher a 
suspicion and distrust of himself which he could by 
no means account for. And Cara did not know him, 
except that she did distrust and suspect him, yet ex- 
pected something from’ him, she could not tell what; 
something better than the talk about collisions’ and 
shipwrecks in the papers. She tried to respond, and 
the breakfast was nota sullen or silent meal. 

But what a contrast it was from the bright table at 
the Hill, with the windows open to the lawn, and all 
the spontaneous happy talk, which was not made up 
for any one, but flowed naturally, like the air they 
breathed. Mr, Beresford was much more accom- 
plished than Aunt Cherry; a clever man, instead of 
the mild old maiden whom everybody smiled at, but 
—All this went through Cara’s mind as she poured 
out his coffee, and listened to his account of the new 
steamboat. There was a perfect ferment of thought 
going on in her brain while she sat opposite to him, 
saying yes and no, and now and then asking a ques- 
tion, by way of showing a little interest. She was 
asking herself how things would bave been if her 
mother had lived; how they would haye talked then; 
whether they would have admitted her to any share 
in the talk, or kept her outside,as they had done 
when she was a child, All these questions were jost- 
ling each other in her mind, and misty scenes arising 
before her, one confusing and mixing up with the 
other—the same breakfast table as she remembered 
it of old, when the father and mother in their talk 
would sometimes not hear her questions, and some- 
times say, **Don’t tease, child,’ and sometimes bid 
her run away to thé nursery; and as it might have 
been with her mother still sitting by, and herself a 
silent third person, Mr. Beresford had not a notion 
what the ovens were which were going on under 
Cara’s pretty hair, so smoothly wound about her 
head and shining in the autumn sunshine, and under 
the pretty dark blue morning dress, which “threw 
up,” as Cherry meant it to do, the girl's whiteness 
and brightness. She could make Aim out to some 
degree, only putting more meaning in him than he 
was himself at all aware of, but he could not make 
out her, Did anoughs dwell at all in such well-shaped 
little heads, under hair so carefully coiled and twist- 
ed? Hedid not know, and could no more divine her 
than if she had been the Sphinx in person; but Cara, 
if she went wrong, did so by putting too much mvan- 
ing into him, 

hen breakfast was over he arose up, still holding 
his paper in his hand, 

“Tam afraid you will feel the want of your usual 
occupations,” he said. ‘Lessons are over for you, I 
suppose? It is very early to give up education. Are 
you reading anything? You must let me know what 
you have been doing, and if Ican help you,” : 

How helpless he looked standing there, inspecting 
her; but he did not lock so helpless as he felt. How 
was he, a man who had never done any of life’s or- 
dinary - duties, to take the supervision of a girl into 
his, hands? If she had been. a boy, he might have 
sat her down by his side (the confusion of pronouns 
is inevitable) to. work at Greek—a Greek play, for in- 
stance, which is always useful; but he suppo 
puis and needle-work would be what she was think- 
ing of. 

No; if she had been a boy he would have done bet- 
ter than tuke her to his study and set her down toa 
Greek play; le could have sent her to the university, 
like Edward Meredith, like every. pro} ale educated 
young man. Buta girl of seventeen, he had always 
nuderstood, was of au age to take the control of her 
father’s house—was ‘out a et ye be taken into 
society, to sit at the head of his table (though rather 
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young), and the idea that she might require occupa- 
tion or instruction between the moments of discharg- 
ing these necessary duties had not occurred to him, 
It did now, however, quite suddenly. What was she 
going to do? When he went into his library, she 
would go to the drawing-room. Would she take her 
needle-work? would she goto the long disused piano? 
What would the young, strange female creature 


0? 

‘Thank you, papa,” said Cara, which was of all 
others the mos' wildering reply she could have 
given him. He gazed at her again, and then went 
away in his utter helplessness. 

** You will find me in the library if you want me,” 
he said, aloud. But in himself he said, with more 
confidence: ‘Mrs, Meredith will know,” or rather, 
perhaps, if the truth must be said, he thought: “‘ She 
will know, She will see at once what ought to be 
done. She will tell me all about it to-night.” And 
with this consolation he went into his library and be- 
took himself to his important morning's work. He 
had to verify a quotation which he thought had been 
wrongly used in his friend Mr. Fortis’ book about 
Africa. He had to write to one or two Fellows of his 
pet Society about a series of lectures on an interesting 
point of comparative science, which he thought the 
great authority on the subject might be persuaded to 

ive. He had to write to Mr, Sienna Brown about a 
Titian which had been repainted and very much in- 
jured, and about which he had been asked to give his 
opinion by the noble oh stoned whom he had met on 
his return home. It will be perceived that it would 
have been a serious disadvantage to public interests 
had Mr. Beresford been required to withdraw his 
thoughts from such important matters, and occupy 
them with the education of an unremarkable girl. 

And Cara went up stairs. She had already seen 
cook, who had kindly told her what she thought would 
be “very nice” for dinner, and had agreed humbly; 
but had not, perhaps, been qaite so humble when 
cook entreated “Miss Cara, dear,” with the confidence 
ofan old servant, not to be frightened, and assured 
her that she'd soon get to know her papa’s ways. 

When she got to the drawing-room she went first to 
the windows and looked out, and thought thata few 
more plants in the baleony would be an advantage, 
and recollected how she used to play ‘in the square, 
and gave a sidelong glance at the railings of next 
door, wondering whether “the boys” were at home, 
and if they had changed. 

Then she came in, and went to the fire, and looked 
at herself and the big silent room behind her in the 
great mirror on the mantel-piece. Cara was not vain 
—it was nut to see how she looked that she gazed 
wistfully into that reflection of the room in which 
she was standing, so rich and full with all its pic- 
tures, its china, its tapestries and decorations con- 
fronting her like a picture, with one lonely jittle girl 
in it, inadark blue dress and white collar, and big, 
sad, strained blue eyes. Whata forlorn little thing 
that girl seemed! nobody to interchange looks with 
even, except heiself in the glass; and the room so 
crowded with still life, so destitute of everything 
else: so rich, so warm, so beautiful, so poor, so desti- 
tute, so lonely. What was she to do with herself for 
the long, solitary day? She could not go out, unless 
she went with nurse, as she used todo when she was 
achild, She was an open air girl, loving freedom, and 
had been used to ream about as she pleased in the 
sweet woods about the hill. You may imagine bow 
lost the poor child felt herself in those stony regions 
around the square. 

And it was just then that Mrs. Meredith arrived. 
She came in, rustling in her retty rich silk gown. 
which was dark blue too, like Cara’s. She came and 
took the girl into her kind arms and kissed her. ‘If 
I had known when you were coming yesterday, I 
should have been here to receive Het she said; 
**my poor dear child, coming back all by yourself. 
Why did not Aunt Cherry come with you, to get you 
a little used to it before you were left alone?” 

** We thought it was best,” said Cara, feeling all at 
once that she had broucht the greatest part of her 
troubles on herself, “*We thought papa would like 
it best. 

“Now, my dear,” said Mrs. Meredith, giving her a 
kiss, and then shaking a pretty finger at her, “ you 
must not begin by making a bugbear of papa. at 
he wishes is that you should be happy. n’t look 
sad, my ge Ah, yes, I know it is a trial coming 
back here. It is trial fo me even," said Mrs, Mere- 
dith, looking around and drying her soft eyes, ‘to 
come into your poor mama’s room, and see every- 
thing as she left it; and think what a trial it must be 
to him, Cara.” 

‘He has never been here,” said the girl, half melt- 
ed, half resisting. 

“ Poor soul,” said Mrs. Meredith. ‘* Poor man! Oh, 
Cara, if it'be hard for you, think what it is for him, 
You are only a child, and you have all your life be- 
fore you, you dear young PPy thing.” 

“Tam not 80 very happy.’ 

“For the — my darling; but wait a little; 
wait,” said the kind woman, her eyes lighting up, 
“till the boys come home. There, you see what a 
foolish woman I am, Cara. I think everything mends 
when the boys come home. I ought to say when Ed- 
ward comes home, to be sure, for I have Oswald with 
menow. But Edward always was your friend; don’t 
you remember? Oswald was older; and it makes a 
great difference somehow when they are men. A 
man and a boy are two different things; and it is the 
boy that I like the best. But I have been so calculat- 
ing upon you, my dear. You must run in half a dozen 
timesa day. You must send for me whenever you 
want me. You must walk with me when I go out. I 
have no daughter, Cara, and you have no mother. 

me, darling, shall it be a bargain?” 

The tears were in this sweet woman's eyes, whom 
every body loved. Perhaps she did not mean every 


word she said—whwu does?—but there was a general 
truth of feeling in it all that kept her right. Cara 
ran straight into her arms and cried upon her shoul- 
der. Perhaps because she was frightened and dis- 
trustful in other particulars of her life she was ut- 
terly believing here Here was the ideal for which 
she had looked—a friend, who yet should be some- 
thing more than a friend; more tender than Cara 
could remember her mother to have been, yet some- 
thing like what an ideal mother, a mother of the im- 
agination, would be. Sweet looks, still beautiful, the 
girl thought in the enthusiasm of her age, yet some- 
thing subdued and mild with experience—an author- 
ity, a knowledge, a power which no contemporary 
could have. Cara abandoned herself in utter and 
total forgetfulness of all prejudices, resistances, and 
doubts to this new influence. Her mother’s friend, 
the boys’ mother, who had been her own playmates, 
and about whom now she was so curious, without 
knowing it—her nearest nelehbor, her natural succor, 
a daughterless woman, while she was a motherless 
girl. Pee de seemed to come back to her with a 
leap. “Ishall not mind anything if I may always 
come to you and ask you about anything,” she said. 

* And of course you must do that. Did not Cherry 
tellyouso? I thought Cherry would have been faith- 
ful to me. Ah! she did. Then I am happy, dear; 
forif I have one weakness more than another, if is 
that my friends should not give me up. But Cherry 
should have come with you,” said Mrs. Meredith, 
shaking her head. 

“Tt was all for papa——” 

“But thatis what I find fault with; papa’s only 
daughter, only cliild, thinking for a moment that her 
happiness was not what he wanted most.” 

Cara drooped herguilty head. She was guilty. Yes, 
she did not deny it, but probably this goddess-woman, 
this ideal aid and succor, did not know how little in 
the happier days had been thought of Cara, Shehad 
always thought of “the boys” first of all; but then 
Mr. Meredith—Cara had an odd sort of recollection 
somehow that Mr. Meredith was not first, and that 
perhaps this might account for the other differences. 
So she did not say anything, but sat down on a stool 
at her new-old friend's feet, and felt that the strange, 
rich, beautiful room had become home. 

“Now, I never could do anything like this,” said 

Mrs. Meredith, looking around. ‘I am fond of china 
too; but Inever know what is good and what is bad; 
and sometimes [ will ses your papa take down a bit 
which I think beautiful; and look atit with such a 
face. How is one to know,” she said, laughing mer- 
rily, “if oneis not clever? I got the book with all 
the marks in it, but, my dear child, I never recollect 
one of them; and then such quantities of pretty 
china is never marked at all. Ah,I can understand 
why he doesn’t come here, Ithink I would make 
little changes, Cara. Take down that, for instance”. — 
and she pointed at random to the range of velvet- 
covered shelves, on the apex of which stood the Buen 
Retiro cup—** and put a picture in its place. Confuse 
him by a fewchanges. Now stop; ishe in? I think 
we might do it at once, and then we could haye him 
up. 
Cara shrank perceptibly. She drew herself a little 
away from the stranger’s side. ‘‘ You are frightened 
for him,” cried Mrs. Meredith, with a soft laugh, 
“Now, Cara—Cara, this is exactly what I tell you 
must not be. You don’t know how good and gentle 
he is. I can talk to him of anything—even my 
servants, if I am in trouble with them; and every 
woman in London, who is not an angel, is in trouble 
with her servants from time to time. Last time my 
cook left me—Why, there is nothing,” said Mrs, 
Meredith, reflectively, ** of which I could not talk to 
yourpapa. He is kindness itself.’’ 

This was meant to be very reassuring, but some- 
how it did not please Cara. A half resentment (not 
so distinct as that) came into her mind that her 
father, who surely belonged to her rather than to any 
other persor on the face of the earth, should be thus 
explained to her and recommended. The feeling was 
natural, but ul, and somewhat absurd, for there 
could be no doubt that she did not know him, and ap- 
parently Mrs. Meredith did; and what she said was 
wise; only somehow it jarred upon Cara, who was 
—_— itive all over, and felt every touch, now here. now 
there. 

“Well, my dear, never mind, if you don’t like it, 
for to-day; but the longer it is put off the more diffi- 
cult it will be. Whatever is to be done ought to be 
done at once, I always think. He should not have 
taken a panic about this room; why should he? Poor 
dear Annie! everything she loved ought to be dear to 
him. oe would be my feeling. And, Cara dear, 
you might doa great deal. You might remove this 
supersticion forever, forI do think it is superstition, 
However, if you wish me to say no more about it, I 
will hold ag tongue. And now what shall we do to- 
day? Shall we go out after luncheon? As soon as 
you have given your pape his lunch, you shall puton 
your things, and I will callfor you. My people never 
begin to come before four; and you shall come in 
with me and see them. That will amuse you, for 
there are all sorts of ple. And tor papa and you 
are going to dine with us, I told him last night you 
must come. You will see Oswald and renew your 
acquaintance with him, and we can talk, Oswald is 
very good-looking, Cara, Do you remember him? 
Fine dark hair and dark eyes; but I wish he bad al- 
ways remained a boy; though of course that is not 
possible,’ she said, shaking her head with a sigh. 
** Now, I must run away, and get through my morn- 
ing’s work. No, don’t disturb your papa; evening is 
his time. I shall see him in the evening. ‘But be sure 
you are ready to go out at half-past two.” 

How little time there seemed to be for moping or 
thinking after this visit! Cara made a rapid survey 


of the drawing-room when she returned to it, to see 
what changes could be made, as her friend suggested. 


She would not have had the courage to do any such 
thing, had it not been suggested to her. It was her 
father’s room, not hers; and what right had she to 
meddle? But somewhat a different light seemed to 
have entered with her visitor. Cara saw, too, when 
she examined, that changes could be made which 
would make every thing different, yet leave every 
thing fundamentally the same. Her heart fluttered 
a little at the thought of such daring. She might 
have taken such a thing upon her at the Hill without 
thinking whether or not she had a right to do it; but 
then she never could have had time to move any thing 
without Miss Charity or Miss Cherry coming in—in 
the constant cheery intercourse of the house. But 
for these changes she would have abundant time. No 
one would come to inspect while her re-arrangments 
were going on. However, there was no time to think 
of them now, The day was busy and full. Shecame 
down stairs for luncheon with her bonnet on, that she 
might not be too late. “I am going out with Mrs. 
Meredith,” she said to her father, in explanation of 
her out-of-door costume. 

“Al, that is right,” he said, ‘And we are to dine 
there this evening.’’” Even he looked brighter and 
more genial when he said this. And the languid day 
had grown warm and bright, full of occupations and 
interest, even of luxury; for to keep Mrs. Meredith 
waiting—to be too late—that would never do. 


CHAPTER XII. 
THE HOUSE NEXT DOOR, 


Mrs. Mrrepirn’s drawing-room was not like the 
twin room next door. It was more ornate, though 
not nearly so beautiful. The three windows were 
draped in long misty white curtains, which veiled the 
light even‘at its brightest, and made a curious artifi- 
cialsemblance of mystery and retirement on this 
autumn afternoon, when the red sunshine glowed 
outside. Long looking-glasses here and there reflect- 
ed these veiled lights. There was « good deal of gild- 
ing, and florid furniture, which insisted upon being 
looked at. 

Cara sat down on an ottoman close to the further 
window of the walk, while Mrs, Meredith went to 
take off her bonnet, She wanted to see the people 
arrive, and was alittle curious about them. There 
were, for a country house, a good many visitors at the: 
Hill; but they came irregularly, and sometimes it 
would ie! that for days together not a soul would 
pe net ut Mrs. Meredith had no more doubt of 
the arrival of her friends than if they all had been 
invited guests. Cara was still seated alone, looking 
out, her pretty profile relieved against the white cur- 
tain like a delicate little cameo, when the first visitor 
arrived, who was a lady, and showed some annoy- 
ance to find the room already occupied. , 

“T thought I must be the first,” she said, giving the 


familiar salutation of a kiss to Mrs. Meredith as she ° 


entered. ‘Never mind, it is only Cara Beresford,” 
said that lady, and led her friend by the hand to 
where two chairs were placed at the corner of the 
fire. Here they sat and talked in low tones with 
eat animation, the “he saids” and “she saids * be- 
ing almost all that reached Cara’s ear, who, though a 
little excited by the expectation of ‘‘company,” did 
not understand this odd version of it, B -and-by, 
however, the lady came across to her and began to 
talk, and Cara saw that some one eJse had arrived. 
The room filled gradually after this, two or three 
people coming and going, each of them in their turn 
receiving a few minutes’ particular audience. Noth- 
ing could be more evident than that it was to see the 
lady of the house that these people came, for though 
the visitors generally knew each other, there was not 
much general conversation. Every new-comer di- 
rected his or her glance to Mrs. Meredith's corner, 
and if the previous audience was not concluded, re- 
lapsed into a corner, and talked a little to the next 
person, whoever that might be. In this way Cara re- 
ceived various points of enlightenment as to this new 
society. Most of them h _ returned to town. 
They talked of Switzerland—they talked of Scotland; 
of meeting so-and-so here and there; of this one who 
was bre, Be be married, and that one who was su 
posed to be dying; but all this talk was subsidiary 


the grand object of the visit, which was the persona} 
interview. Cara, though she was too youve relish 
her own spectator position, could not help in- 


terested 3 the way in which her friend received her 
guests. She hada different aspect for each. The 
present one, as Cara saw looking up, after an in- 
terval, was a man, with whom Mrs. Meredith was 
standing in front of the furthest window. She was 
looking up in his face, with her eyes full of interest, 
not saying much; listening with her whole mind and 
power, every fold in her dress, every line of her hair 
and features, falling in with the sentiment of atten- 
tion. Instead of talking, she assented with little nods 
of her head and soft acquiescent or remonstrative 
movements of her delicate hands, which were light! 
clasped together. This was not at all her attitude 
with the ladies, whom she placed beside her, in one 
of the low chairs, with little caressing touches and 
smiles and low-voiced talk. 

How curious it was to watch them one “4 one! 
Cara felt a strong desire too to have something to 
tell; to goand make her confession or say her sa: 
upon some matter interesting enough to call fo: 
that sympathetic, absorbed look—the soft touch upon 
her shoulder, or half embrace, 

It was tolerably late when the visitors went away 
—half past six, within an hour of dinner, The ladies 
were the last to go,as they had been the first to come, 
and Cara, relieved by the departure of the almost- 
last sti r, drew timidly near the fire, when Mrs. 
Meredith called her. It was only as she approached 
—and the girl felt cold sitting so far off and being so 


CARITA. 
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secondary, which is a thing that makes every body 
chilly—that she received somebody remaining, a 
gentleman sea’ in an easy-chair—an old gentle- 
man tecere iy to Cara; he was not of that opinion 
himself), who had kept his place calmly for a long 
time without budging, whosoever went or came, 

“Well, you have got through the heavy work,” 
said this eens visitor, “and Ihope you have sent 
tnem off happier. It has not been your fault, I am 
sure, if they are not happier; they have each had 
their audience and their sppropriate word,” 

“ You always mag at me, Mr. Somerville. Why 
should not I say what I think they will like best to 
the people who come to see me?” 

“Ah, when you put it like that,’’ he said, ‘ cer- 
tainly, why shouldn't you? But I think some of those 
good people thought that ye0 gave them beautiful 
advice and consolation, didn’t you? ‘I thought it 
seemed like that as I looked on,” 

“You are always so severe. Come, my darling, you 
are out of sight there. Comeand smooth down this 
mentor of mine by the sight of your young face. 
This is my_neighbor’s child, Miss Beresford, from the 
next door.” 

“ Ah, the neighbor,’’ said Mr. Somerville, with a 
slight emphasis, and then he got up somewhat stiffly 
and made Cara his bow. “ Does not he come for his 
daily bread like the rest?” he saidin an under-tone, 

“Mr, Beresford is going to dine with me to-night, 
with Cara, who has just come home,” said Mrs. 
Meredith, with a slight shade of embarrassment on 
her face. 

““ Ah, from school,”’ said this disagreeable old man, 

It had grown dark, and the lady herself had lighted 
the candles on the mantel piece. He was sitting im- 
mediately under a little group of lights in a florid 
branched candlestick, which threw a glow upon his 
baldness. Cara, unfavorably disposed, thought there 
was a sneer instead of a smile upon his face, which 
was partially in shade. . 

“T have never been toschool,” said the girl, un- 
reasonably angry atthe imputation; and just then 
some one else came in--another gentlemen, with 
whom Mrs. Meredith, who had advanced to meet him, 
lingered near the door. Mr. Somerville watched 
over Cara’s head, and certainly his smile had more 
amusement than benevolence in it. 

“Ah!” he said again, ‘‘then you miss the delight 
of feeling free: no girl who has not been at school can 
understand the pleasure of not being at school any 
longer. Where have you been, then, while your 
father has been away?” 


“With my aunts, at Sunninghill,” said Cara, un- 
necessarily communicative, as is the habit of youth. 

“Ah, yes, with your aunts. I used to know some 
of your family, Look at her now," said the critic, 
more to himself than to Cara—‘‘ this is a new phase, 
This one she is smoothing down.” 

Cara could not help a furtive glance. The new- 
comer had said something, she could not hear what, 
and stood half defiant at the door. Mrs, Meredith’s 
smile spoke volumes. She held out her hand with a 
deprecating, conciliatory look. They could not hear 
what she said, but the low tone, the soft aspect, the 
extended hand, were full of meaning. The old gen- 
tleman burst into a broken, hoarse laugh. It was 
because the new-comer, melting all at once, took 
the lady’s hand and bowed low over it, as if perform- 
ing anactof homage. Mr, Somerville laughed, but 
the stranger did not hear, 

“This is a great deal too instructive for you,” he 
said. ““Come and tell me about goer aunts. You 
think me ag an old man, eh? and I think you quite 
a little girl,”’ 

“Tam not so young! I am seveenteen.” 

“Well! Andi am seven-and-fifty—not old at all— 
a spruce and spry bachelor, quite ready to make love 
to any one; but such are the erroneous ideas we en- 
tain of each other. Have oo known Mrs. Meredith 
a Page? or is this your first acquaintance?” 
ms h, avery long time—almost since ever I was 

rn. 


“* And I have known her nearly twenty years longer 
than that. Are you very fond of her? Yes, most 
people are. So is your father, I suppose, like the 
rest. But now you are the mistress of the house, 
eh? Youshould not let your natural-born subjects 
stray out of your kingdom o’ nights.” 

‘‘Thave not any kingdom,” said Cara, mournfully. 
“The house isso sad. Ishould like to change it, if 

pa would consent.” 

“That would be very good,” said the volunteer 
counselor, with alacrity. ‘‘ You could not do any- 
thing better, andI dare say he will doit if you say 
so. A man has a great deal of tenderness for his 
wife's only child when he has lost her. 
your own love and the other too,” 

‘Have I?” said the girl, wistfully. Then she re- 
membered that to talk of her private affairs and 
household circumstances with a stranger was a 
wonderful dereliction of duty. She made herself 

uite stiff accordingly in obedience to propriety, and 

nged her tone. 

“Is not Oswald at home?” she said. ‘I thought 
should be sure to see him,” 

“Oswald is at home, but he keeps away at this 
hour. He overdoes it, I think; but sons like to have 
their mothers to themselves. | don’t think they like 
to have such troops of friends. And Oswald, you 
know, is a man, and would like to be master,” 

“He has noright to be master,” said Cara, the 
color rising on her cheeks. ™ Why should not she 
have her friends?” 

“That is exactly whatI tell him; but most likely 
he will understand you better. He is not my ideal 
ofayoung man. So you have no call to be angry 


You have 


with me on account of Oswald.” 
“T—angry with—you? When I don’t know you— 
when I never saw you before? I beg your pardon,” 
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cried Cara, fearing that perhaps this might. sound 
rude; but if it was rude, it was true. 

‘Must you go?” said Mrs, Meredith, to her visitor. 
“ Well, I will not delay you, for it is late; but that is 
all over, is it not? I cannot afford to be misunder- 
stood by any oneI care for. Won't you say ‘How 
d'ye do?’ to Mr. Somerville, my old friend, whom you 
see always, and Miss Beresford, my young friend, 
whom you have never seen before?’ 

‘*T have not time, indeed,” said the stranger, with 
a vague bow toward the fire-place; “but I go away 
happy—it is all over indeed. I shall know better 
than ever to listen to detractors and mischief-makers 
again, 

“That is right,” she said, giving him her hand once 
more. When he was gone she turned back with a 
little air of fatigue. ‘Somebody has persuaded that 
foolish boy that I thought hima bore. He is not a 
bore—except now and then; but he is too young,” 
said Mrs. Meredith, shaking her head. |“ You young 
people are so exigent, Cara, You want always to be 

rst, and in friendship, that, you know, is impossible, 
All are equal on that ground.” 

“Tam glad you haye a lesson now and then,” said 
Mr. Somerville. ‘‘You know my opinion on that 
subject,”* 

* Are you going to dine with us, dear Mr. Somer- 
ville?’ said Mrs. Meredith, sweetly, looking at her 
watch. “Do. You know Mr. Beresford is coming, 
who is very fine company indeed. No? Iam sosorry. 
It would be so much more amusing for him, not to 
speak of Cara and I.” 

“T am very sorry I can't amuse you to-night,” he 
said, getting to his feet more briskly than Cara ex- 
pected. Mrs. Meredith laughed; and there wasa cer- 
tain sound of hostility in the laugh, as though she was 
glad of the little prick she had bestowed. 

‘Cara, you must.run and dress,” she said; ‘‘ not 
any toilet to speak of, dear. There will only be your 
father and Oswald; but you must be quick, for we 
bave been kept very late thisevening. wonder you 
can resist that young face,” she said, as Cara went 
away. “ You are fond of youth, I know.” 

“Tam not fond of affording amusement,’’ he said, 
He limped slightly as he walked, which was the rea- 
son he had allowed Cara to go before him. ‘Yes, 
I like youth. Generally it makes few phrases, and it 
knows what it means.” 

‘Which is just what I dislike,” 

“Yes, elderly sirens naturally do. But next time 
Beresford comes to dine, and you ask me, if you will 
give me a little longer notice I will come, for I want 
to meet him,” 

“Let it be on Saturday, then,”’ she said; ‘that is, 
if he has no engagement. I willlet you know.” 

“As if she did not know what engagements he 
had,”’ Mr. Somerville said to himself; ‘‘asif he ever 
dreamed of going any where that would interfere with 
his visits here,” He struck his stick sharply against 
the stairs ashe went down. He had no sense of hos- 
tility to Mrs. Meredith, but rather, that kind of un- 
easy Hiking. akin to repugnance which made him wish 
toannoy her. He felt sure she was made angry by 
the sound of his stick on the stairs. Her household 
went upon velvet, and made no noise, for though she 
was not fanciful she had nerves, and was made to 
start and jump by any sudden noise. 

Cara heard him go with his stick along the Square 
as nurse, who was her maid, closed the windows of 
her room. The sound got less distinct after this, but 
still she could hear it gradually plopppeiring. What 
a disagreeable old man he was though he said he did 
not think himself old! At seven-and-fifty? Cara 
thought Soren. andy gene, oldish, and séven-and- 
thirty the age of a grandfather, and yet he did not 
think himself old! So strange are the delusions 
which impartial people have to encounter in this 
world! urse interrupted her thoughts by a ques- 
tion about her dress. One of her very prettiest even- 
ing dresses iay opened out upon the bed. 
ai *That is too fine,” said Cara; “‘ we are to be quite 

one,” 

“You haven’t seen Mr. Oswald, have you, Miss 
Cara, dear? He has grown up that handsome you 
would not know him. He was always a fine boy; 
but now—I don’t know as I’ve ever seen a nicer- 
looking young man.” 

“I will have my plain white frock, please, nurse— 
the one I wore last night,” said Cara, absolutely un- 
aware of any connection that could exist between 
Oswald Meredith's good ks and her second-best 
evening dress—a dress that might do for a small 
dance, as Aunt Phares D8 impressed upon her. It 
never occurred to the girl that her own simple 
beauty could be robe by this frock or that, 
Vanity comes on early or late, tera, | to the char- 
acter; but, except under very favorable (or unfa- 
cere circumstances, seldom develops in early 
youth. 

Cara had not even begun to think whether she her- 
self was pretty or not, and she would have scorued 
with hot shame and contempt the idea of dressing 
for effect. People only think of dress when they have 
lost the unconsciousness of hopes She did not un- 

C of that sentiment to 


“Indeed, I am not obstinate; it would bea Breas PAT 
n the 


a satisfied, friendly look, as if his eyes loved to dwell 
upon her, He smiled at Oswald's lateness; did not 
look cross, as men do when they are hy ap for their 
aiaer, “Cara is punctual, you see,”’ he said, wi 
smile. 

“Cara isa dear child,” said Mrs. Meredith. ‘She 
has been with me all day.. How odd that you should 
be made complete by a daughterand I by a son, such 
old friends as we are! Ah! here is Oswald. Would 
you have known him, Cara? Oswald, this is—” 

“There is no need to tell me who it is," said Os- 
wald. Carasaw, when she looked at him, that what 
others had said was true. Itdid not move her par- 
ticularly, but still she could see that he was very hand- 
some, as everybody told her. He took her hand, 
which she held out timidly, and without any cere- 
mony, drew it within his own. ‘‘We must go to 
dinner at once,”’ he said, “‘ or Sims will put poison in 
my soup, because I am always late; but I hope she 
willlet me off for your sake, Cara, And so really you 
are little Cara? Idid not believe it, but I see it is 
true now.” 

“ Why did not you beleive it? I think I should have 
known you,” said Cara, “if I had met you any- 
where. It is quite true, but you are just like Oswald 
all the same.’ 

“What is quite true?” 

Oswald was a great deal more vain than Cara was, 
being older and having had more time to see the 
effect of his good looks. He laughed, and did not 
push his question any further, It was a pleasant be- 
ginning. He had his mother’s sympathetic grace of 
manner, and Cara felt at once, understood her and 
all her difficulties at a glance, as Mrs. Meredith had 
done. How far this was true may be an open ques: 
tion, but she was convinced of it, which for the mo- 
ment was enough, 

“We did not come down stairs so ceremoniously the 
last time we met,” he said, ‘“* When you came forthe 
nursery tea, with nurse behind you, I think Edward 
held the chief place in your affections then. He was 
nearer your age; but, thank heaven, that fellow is 
out of the way, and i have a little time to make the 
running before he comes back!” 

Cara did not know what it meant to ‘‘ make the run- 
ning,” and_ was puzzled. She was not acquainted 
with any slang except that which has crept into 
books, but an expression of pleasure in Edward's ab- 
sence appalled her. 

“T remember him best,”’ she said, ‘ because he was 
more near my own age; but you were both big boys 
—too big to,care for a little thing like me. Iremem- 
ber seeing you come in with a latch-key one after- 
noon and open the door—ah!” said Cara, with a little 


ry. 
tt had been on the afternoon of her’ mother’s 
death, when she had been placed at the window to 


.look for her father’s coming, and had seen the two 


big_ boys in the afternoon light, and watched them 
with an interest which quite distracted her attention 
for the moment, fitting the key into the door. 

“What is it?’ he said, looking at hdr very kindly. 
*“You have not been here fora long time. Yes, it 
must bring back so many things. Look, Cara, Sims 
is gracious; she will not poison me this time. She has 
not even frowned at me, and it is all because of you.” 

“T like Sims,” said Cara, her heart rising, she could 
not tell why. “I like everybody I used to know.” 

**So do I—because you do; otherwiseI am not so 
fond of my fellow-creatures; some of them plague 
one’s life out. What are you going to do when you 
gt used to the excitement o! seeing us all nf 

on will find yourself very badly off for something 
to do.” 

“Do you?” said Cara, innocently. 

““My mother does for me. She thinks me 
idle. Solam,I suppose. What is the good of mud- 
dling what little brams one has in work? One in a 
family who does that is enough. Edward is an ex- 
cellent person. He goes in for Greek so that my head 
aches, though why he should, being intended for the 
Civil Service, I don't know.” 

“Won't it do him any good?” said Cara, with re- 

ret. She was yeactval, and did not like to hear of 

is waste of labor, “Is Edward—changed—like 
you?” she added, softly, after a pause. 

He looked at her with la ng, ht eyes, all 
softened and liquid with pleasure. He knew w 
she meant, and that his handsome face was ha’ 
its natural effect upon Cara; though, being muc 
older than Cara, he could not have believed how little 
effect his good looks really had. m 

“TI think he is very like what he always was,” he 
said; “he is such a good fellow, Cara, If any one 
asks you which is the best of the Merediths, say Ed- 
ward, You may be sure you are right. Listen what 
the elders are saying; they are about you 


and 
“Why about you and me?” Cara was always slight- 
ly alarmed to hear that she was talked of, It 
roused the latent suspicion in her which had been 
startled into being at her mother's death, She 
looked at the other two. His 
posite to Oswald and her father was 
orpestte toher. What an odd arrangement it seemed 
Ww 
of the boys, and she Cara, had fallen to the lot of 


“AmI Pe ofher? Iam not sure. She is nice- 


“Nice-looking! She has grown into a little lily. 
blends two likebenees I nee ion 


7 


* Gust uni 


16 


both. Ah! have {said too much? A happy child so 
r Vhirad that; you will forgive me if I say anything 
orgie 


~“ You could not say anything that hurts,’’ he ‘said, 
in a low voice; “it would not hurt coming from 
you.” . 

“Well, perhaps it ought not,” she said, with a 
smile, * because it is said in true friendship. I no- 
ticed that at once in Cara—sometimes one and some- 
times the other—like both. That is not the case with 
™m IT shall not have Edward till Christmas. 
You know it has always been my happy time when 
ithe boys were here.” 

“Ts Oswald doing anything?” 

‘A close observer would have seen that Mr. Beres- 
ford was not fond of Oswald. He was not nearly so 
well disposed to him as Mrs. Meredith was to Cara, 
Perhaps it was porely on moral grounds and justifi- 
able; perhaps the’ young man and his senior came in 
each other’s way more than the girl and the matron 
did: This abrupt question rather put a stop to poor 
Mrs. Meredith. She blushed a little and faltered as 
she replied. 


CHAPTER XIII. 
THE YOUNG PEOPLE. 


Cara's second peeetng at home was passed much 
more happily than the first, thanks to Mrs. Meredith, 
and her spirits arose in consequence; but next morn- 
ing there ensued a fall, as was natural, in her spiritu- 
al barometer. She went to the window in the draw- 
ing-room when she was all alone, and gazed wistfully 
at as much as she could see of the step and entrance 
of the house next door. Did they mean her to “run 
in balf a dozen times a day,” as Mrs. Meredith had 
said? Cara had been brought up in her aunts’ old- 
fashioned notions, with strenuous injunctions not **to 
make herself cheap,” and to cultivate “‘a proper 
pride,” She had often been told that running into 
sudden intimacy was foolish, and that a girl should 
be rather shy than eager about overtures of ordinary 
friendship. All these things restrained her, and her 
own disposition, which favored all reserves. Butshe 
could not help going to. the window and looking out 
wistfully. Only a wall between them, and how much 
more cheerful it.was on the other side of that wall! 
Her heart beat as she saw Oswald come out, not be- 

it was Oswald—on the whole, she would have 
preferred his mother—but solitude ceased to be soli- 
tude when friendly figures thus appear even outside. 

“Oswald glanced up and saw her. He took off his 
hat—he d—finally turned and came up the steps 
rneath where she was standing, In another 
jnoment he came in, his hat in his hand, his face full 
of the brightness of the morning. Nurse showed him 
in with a sort of affectionate enthusiasm. ‘Here is 
Mr. Oswald, Miss Cara, come to see you.” 

‘The women servants were all the slaves of the 
handsome young fellow. Wherever he went he had 
that part of the community on his side. 

*T came to see that you are not the worse for your 
dull dinner last evening,” he said. “It used to be 
etiquette to ask for one’s partner at a ball; how much 
‘more after a domestic evening. Haye you a head- 

he? were you very much bored? It is for. my in- 
ia to know, that 1 may be able to make out wheth- 
er you will come dy 

Were you bore that youask me?” said Cara. ‘I 


‘was Ver ppy.’ 
P Ande thenke to you, Iwas very a he said, 
“Clearly four are better company than three. Your 
fatherand my mother have their own kind of talking. 
, 1 have not been in this room since I was a child; 
how much handsomer it is than ours! Come, Cara, 
tell me all payte the pictures and thechina, Of course 
you must be a little connoisseur. Should one say con- 
se ? Ineyer know. Virtuosa, that is a prettier 
word, and we are allin the way of the cardinal vir- 
tues here.” 

“But am not at alla virtuosa. I don’t know. I 
“was a child too when Lused to be at home, and I sup- 
pose it hurts papa to come. into this room. He has 
never been here since I came; never at all, 1 think, 


died. 
“D he leave you by Cbg all the evening? 
“what a, e!” said Oswald, ‘Is he so full of senti- 


“for two evenin 
nothing to read but that book, and I was not happy. 
Sapte eR aa pets vie sacs Oned 
to com) a uite happ, myself, when 
Tamu ted thing” "* 


The first was very dull. [ had 
iswald: 


already, like the rest of your father’s 
__“Idon’t know what it means, 

more. 

“ch that first night. It was re something, 

‘ou see there are very few books in this room, They 

have been taken away, I suppose. Nobody, except 

has ever lived here,” . 
shiver as she spoke, and looked 


shine coming in, how still it was! . 

he would like to break the dunes Lauraake a human 
ise, over the ees, of the father who was sitting 

Below. mi believe to think so much of the mem- 

ory of his dead wife, and neglecting his living child. 


CARITA. 


The young man had a grudge-against the elder one, 
which gave an edge to his indignation. 

“You shall have books,” he said, ‘and company, 
too, if you will have me, Cara; that will bring them 
to their senses,’ he added, to himself, in a half- 
laughing, half-angry undertone. 

What did he mean? Cara had no idea, She 
laughed, too, with a little color starting to her face, 
woudering what Aunt Charity would think if she 
knew that Oswald meant to spend his evenings with 
her. Cara herself did not see any harm in it, though 
she felt it was a joke, and could not be. 

“You were going out,’ she said, ‘when you saw 
me atthe window. Had you anything to do? for if 
you had, you must not stay and waste your time with 
me. 

* Why should I have anything to do?” 

“T thought young men had,” said Cara. “Of 
course, I don’t know very much about them. I know 
only the Burchells well; they are never allowed to 
come and talkin the morning. If itis Reginald, he 
always says he ought to be reading; and Roger, he 
is, of course, at work, you know.” 

“T don't know in the least,” said Oswald; ‘but I 
should like tolearn. What does this revelation of 
Rogers and Reginalds mean? I never supposed there 
were any such persons. I thought that Edward and 
myself were about the limit of friendship allowed to 
little Cara, and here is a clan—a tribe. I forewarn 
te at once that I put myself in opposition to your 

eginalds and Rogers. dislike the gentlemen. I 
am glad to hear that they have no time to talk in the 
mornings. I, for my part, have plenty of time.” 

“Oh, you are not likely to know them,” said Cara, 
laughing, “unless, indeed, Roger comes on Sundays, 
ashesaid. They are probably not sorich as you are. 
Their father is a clergyman, and they have to work. 
I should like that myself better than doing noth- 
ing. 

“That means,’ said Oswald, with great show of 
savagery, setting his teeth, ‘that you prefer thesaid 
Roger, who must not talk o’ mornings, to me, pre- 
sumably not required towork? Know, then, young 
lady, that I have as much need to work as your 
Roger; more, forI meanto be somebody. If I goin 
for the bar, it is with the intention of being Lord 
Chancellor, and that wants work—work ! such as 
would take the very breath away from your clergy- 
man’s sons, who probably intend to be mere clergy- 
men, and drop into a fat living.” 

‘Roger is an engineer,” said Cara; “heis at the 
college; he walks about with chains, measuring. I 
don’t know what is the good of it, but I suppose it_is 
of some good. There are so many things,’’ she add- 
ed, with a sigh, ** that one is obliged to take for grant- 
ed. Some day, I suppose, he will have bridges and 
light-houses to make, That one can understand— 
that would be worth doing.” 

“T hate Roger!” said Oswald. ‘‘I shall never be- 
lieve in any light-houses of his making; there will be 
afilawinthem. Do you remember the Eddystone, 
which came down ever so often? Roger's will tumble 
down. Iknowit. And when you have seen it top- 
ple over into the sea, you shail come and see me 
tranquilly seated on the woolsack, and recant all your 
errors.” 

Upon which they both laughed—not that there was 
much wit in the suggestion, but they were both young, 
and the one lighted up the other with gay gleams of 
possible mirth, 

“However,” said Oswald, ‘that we may not throw 
thatcomparison to too remote a period, where do 
you think I was going? Talk of me as an idler, if 
bike please. Does this look like idling?’ He took 

rom his pocket a little rollof paper, carefully folded, 
and breaking open the cover showed her a number 
of MS. pages, fairly copied out in graduated lines, 
Cara's face grew crimson with sudden excitement, 

“Poetry!” she said; but capital letters would 
pearcely convey allshe meant. ‘Oswald, are you a 
poe 

He laughed again, which jarred upon her feelings, 
for poetry (she felt) was nota thing to laugh at. “I 
write verses,”’ he said; ‘that is idling—most people 
call it so, Cara, as well as you,” 

“ But I would never call it sol Oh, Oswald, if there 
is anything in the world I care for—Read, me some, 
will you! Oh, do read me something! There is 
nothing,” cried Cara, her lips trembling, her eyes 
expanding, her whole figure swelling with a sigh of 
feeling, * nothing 2 care for so much! I would rather 
know a poet than aking!” 

Upon this Oswald laughed again, and looked at her 
with kind admiration. His eyes glowed, but with a 
sn f light, ‘You area little enthusiast,” he 
said. “I called you virtuosa, and you are one in the 
old-fashioned seuse, for that_is wider than bric-a- 
brac. Yes, [sometimes think I might be a poet if I 
had one to inspire me, to keep me away from petty 
things Lam ay mother’s son, Cara. I like to please 
every body, and that. 1s not in favor of the highest 
pursuits. I want a Muse. What if you were born 
to bemy Muse? You shall see some of the things 
that are printed,” he added; “not these. Iam more 


d | sure of them when they have attained the reality of 


nt. 

“Then they are printed?” Cara’s eyes grew big- 
rt, her interest grew to the hight of enthusiasm. 
ow proud your mother must be, Oswald! I wonder 

she did not tellme. Does Edward write, too?” 
i cm severdt Be jacy the cmt, with Pacing ae anes 
opper;.a plodding, steady, respectable fellow, who 
has passed for the Civil Rarvies. Poetry would be 
more sadly in his way than itis in mine. Oh, yes, it 
issadly in mine. My mother does not know much; 
but instead of being enthusiastic, she is annoyed with 
what she does know. That is the kind of thing one 
has to meet with in this world,” he said, with a sigh 
over his own troubles, ‘‘ Sometimes there is one like 
you—one more generous, more capable of appreciat- 


ing the things that do not pay—with some people the 
things that pay are every thing. And poetry does 
not pay. Cara."’ 

“*T don't like you even to say so.” 

“Thanks, for caring what I say; you have an eye 
for the ideal. Ishould like to be set on a pedestal, 
and to havé something better expected from me. 
This is how men are made, Cara. To know that some- 
one—a creature like yourself—expects something, 
thinks us Capable of something. Iam _ talking senti- 
ment,” he said, with a laugh; * decidedly you are the 
Muse I am looking for. On a good pedestal, with 
plenty of white muslin, there is not a Greek of them 
all would come up to you.” 

“Tdon’t know what you méan, Oswald. Now you 
are laughing at me.”’ 

“Well, let us laugh,”’ he said, putting his papers 
into his pocket again. “Are you coming to my 
mother’s reception this afternoon? I hear you were 
there yesterday. What do you think of it? Was old 
Somerville there with his wig? He is the guardian 
angel; he comes to see that we all go on as we ought, 
and that no one goes too far. He does not approve of 
me. He writes to India about me, that I will never 
be of much use in the world.” 

‘Po India?’ 

“Yes; allthe information about us goes out there. 
Edward gives satisfaction, but not the rest of us. Itis 
not easy to please people so far off, who have not you 
to judge. but only your actions set downin black and 
white. Well,I suppose I must go now—my actions 
don’t tell of much: ‘Went into the house next door, 
and got a great deal of good from little Cara.’ That 
would not count, you see; not even if I put down: 
‘Cheered up little Cara, who was mopish,’ Might I 
say this?” 

“Yes, indeed: you have cheered me up very much,” 
said Cara, giving him ber hand, 

Oswald stooped over her a moment, and the girl 
thought he was going to kiss her, which made her 
retreat a step backward, her countenance flaming, 
and all the shy dignity and quick wrath of her age 
stirred into movement. But he only laughed ana 
squeezed her hand, and ran down stairs, his feet 
ringing young and light through the vacant house. 

Cara would have gone to the window and looked 
after him but for that--was it a threatening of a vis- 
ionary kiss? How sillyshe was! Of course he did 
not mean anything of the kind. If he did, it was just 
as if she had been bis sister, and Cara felt that her 
momentary alarm showed her own silliness, a girl 
that had never been used to anything, How wuch 
an only child lost by being an only child, she refiect- 
ed gravely, sitting down after he left her by the fire. 
How pleasant it would have been to have a brother 
like Oswald! And if he should bea t! But this 
excited Cara more when he was talking to her than 
after he was gone. He did not fall in with her ideas 
of the poet, who was a being of angelic type to her 
enaation, not a youth with laughter glancing from 

lis eyes. 

That evening Cara sat solitary after dinner, the 
okies! silver lamp lighted with its white moon-orb of 

ight upon the table by her, the fire burning just 
bright enough for company, for it still was not cold, 
She had said, timidly; *‘ Shall you come upstairs this 
evening, papa?’ and had received a mildly evasive 
answer, and she thought about nine o'clock that she 
heard the hall door shut, just as John came into the 
room with tea. She thought the man looked at her 
compassionately, but she would not question him. 
The room looked Meg prety in the fire-light and 
lamp-light, with the little tray gleaming in all its 
brightness of china and silver, and the little white 
figure seated by the fire; but it was very Star 2 She 
took up.a book a little more interesting than the one 
which had been her first resource, but prescncly let 
it drop on her knee, wondering and asking herself: 
Would Oswald come? Perhaps he had forgotten, 
Perhaps he had noticed her shrink when he went 
away, and meaning nothing by his gesture, did not 
know why she had retreated from him—perhaps— 
But who could tell what might have stoppe bim? 
‘A boy was not like a girl--he might have bee ked 
‘somewhere. He might have gone to the theater. 
Perhaps he had a elub, and was there among his 
friends. All this passed through her head as she sat 
with the book in her hand, holding it open on her 
knee. Then she began to read, and fo for 
minute. Then suddenly the book drop again, and 
she thought, with a sort of childish longing, of what 
might be going on next door, just on the other side 
of the wall, where everything was sure to be so cheer- 
ful. If she only could pieree that unkindly wall, and 
see through! at made her think of Pyramus and 
Thisbe, and she smiled, but soon w ve again. 
Was this how she was to go on living—lonely all the 
evening through, her father seeking society some- 
where else, she could not tell where? 

She thought of the drawing-room on the Hill, and 
her eyes grew wet, How they would miss her there! 
and here nobody wanted Cara, Her father, perhaps, 
might think it right that his child should live under 
his roof; but that was all he cared, apparently; and 
‘was it to be always thus, and never change? At 
seventeen it is so natural to think that every thing 
that is is unalterable and will never change. Then 
Cara, with a gulp, and a determination to be as hap- 
py as she could in the terrible circumstances, and 
above all, to shun Oswald, who had not kept his 
word, opened her book again, aud this time got into 
the story, which had been prefaced by various inter 
ludes of philosophizing, and remembered no more 
till nurse came to inquire if she did not mean to go to 
bed to-night. So the evening did not hang so heavy 
on her hands as she thought. - 

Next day Oswald came again, and told her of a for- 
pouee engagement which he had been obliged to 

eeD and they chattered gayly as before: and he 
brought her some poems, printed in a’ magazine 
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which sounded beautiful when he read them, to her 
great delight, but did not seem so beautiful when she 
read them over herself, as she begged she might be 
allowed todo. Afcer this there was a great deal of 
fatercourse between the two houses, and Cara’s life 
gd brighter. Now and then, it was true, she would 

left to spend an evening alone; but she got other 
friends, and went to some — with Mrs. Meredith, 
Oswald attending them. He was always about; he 
came and had long private talks with her, reading his 
verses and appealing to her sympathies and counsel; 
he walked with her when she went out with his 
mother; he was always by her side wherever they 
went. “I know Edward will cut me out when he 
comes, soI must make the running now,” he said 
often, and Cara no longer wondered what making the 
running meant, She got so used to his presence that 
it seemed strange when he was not there. 


“It’s easy to see what that will end in,” said nurse 
to John and cook in the kitchen, 


“T wish as one could see what the other would end 
in,” cook replied. 

But the household watched the two young people 
with proud delight, going to the window to look at 
them when they went out, and rejoicing over the 
handsome couple. 

“T always said as our Miss Cara was one as would 
settle directly,” her faithful attendant said. ‘* Seven- 
teen! it’s too young, that is, for anythiug.” 


“ But he haven't gota csi said cook, who was 
more prudent, “aud he don’t do nothing. I'd like a 
man as could work for me, if I was Miss Cara,” 


“Td like him better if he hadn't no call to work,” 
said nurse, with true patrician feeling. 

But the chief parties knew nothing of these re- 
marks, They were very cheerful and full of mutual 
confidenees, Oswald confiding to Cara his doubts 
and difficulties, his aspirations (which were ¢hiefly in 
verse) and light-hearted anticipations, not going so 
far as to be called hopes, of sitting one day on the 
woolsack. Cara, though she had a great respect for 
Oswald, did not think much about the woolsack. 
But it was astonishing how she got used to him, how 
she liked him, and, notwithstanding the occasional 
dull evenings, how much more variety seemed to have 
come into her life, Sometimes Mrs, Meredith herself 
would talk to the girl about her son. 


“Tf he would work more steadily I would be hap- 
pier, Cara,” she would say; *‘ and perbaps, if he had 
a strong inducement he would work. He is so clever 
and able tc do what he likes.” 


Cara did not know about this, but she liked his 
lively company; they were the best of friends, 
they talked of every foolish thing that comes into the 
heads of young people; but she had a vague idea that 
he did not talkto heras the othersthought he did. 
He was notlike Roger even; though Roger was no 
more like him than night was like day, Roger was— 
different. She could not have told how, and nobody 
knew of this difference nor spoke to her on the sub- 
ject. And thus life floated on very gay iA with 
more excitement than had existed in that placid 
school-girl life at the Hill, Miss Cherry came two or 
three times on a visit to her darling, and observed 
what was going on, and was puzzled; but Aunt Char- 
ity hacher first attack of bronchitis that year, and it 
was winter weather, not good for traveling. 


* Yes, I think she is happy on the whole,”’ was Miss 
Cherry’s. report to the elder aunt when she went 
home, which, as may be supposed, was not aclear 
enough deliverance for Aunt Charity. 

“Is the young man in love with her?” said tne old 
lady. “Is she in love with him? James should not be 
such a fool as to Jet them be constantly tozether, un- 
less it is a match that would please him.” 


“James is not thinking of any thing of the kind,” 
said Miss Cherry, impatiently, “‘ James is taken up 
eet own affairs, and he thinks Caraa little girl 
still.” 


“To be sure he does—that is where’ men always 
go wrong,” said Aunt Charity, “and James will al- 
ways be a fool to the end of the chapter.” 


Cherry winced at this, for she was the model of a 
good sister, and never had seen any man who was so 
much her idealas James—though in some things he 
was foolish she wus oblized, to allow, Perhaps, as 
Aunt Charity was ill, and the house, as it were, shut 
up, and given over toinvalidism for the winter, it was 
as well that Cara should be away, getting some en- 
joyment cf her young life... Had she been at hume it 
would have been dull for her, for Miss Cherry was in 
almost coustant attendance upon tlie old lady, Thus, 
things had turned out very well, as they so often do, 
even when they look least promising. Had Cara been 
at the Hill, Miss Cherry would not have been so free 
to devote herself to Aunt Charity, and both the child 

md the old lady would have suffered. True, Miss 
ea own life might have had a little additional 
brightness, but who thought of that? She did not her- 
self, ge you may be sure no one else did, It was al- 
together a fortunate arrangement, as things hed turn- 
ed out; and, as for Cara, why, wasn't there Providence 
to watch over her, if her father was remiss? Miss 
Cherry felt there was something like infidelity in tne 

xious desire she felt sometimes to go and help 
Providence in this delicate task, 


CHAPTER XIV. 


THE OLD PEOPLE. 


+ 


Waex Mre. Beresford died, as has been described, 


—— _—— 


aad 


there was a great flutter of talk and private discussion | 


among all who knew her about the particulars of her 
death. It was ‘‘so sudden at, the last,” atter giving 
every indication of turning out a lingering and slow 
malady, that public curiosity was very greatly excited | 
on the subject, True, the talk was suppressed peremp- 
torily by Mr. Maxwell whenever he came across it, 
charitably by other less authoritative judges ; but it 
lingered, as was natural, and perhaps the bereaved 
husband did not have all that fullness of synipathy | 
which generally attends so great a loss. There were 
many people, indeed, to whom it appeared that such a 
loss was worse even than a more simple and less 
mysterious one, and that the survivor was entitled to 
more instead of less pity; but mysterious circum- 
stances always damp the public sympathy more or 
less, and people do not like to comproiise themselves 
by kindness which might seem cosuplicity or guilty 
knowledge if in the course of time anything not known | 
at the moment shoald be found ont. ‘Thus James | 
Beresford, though much pitied, did not meet with that 
warmth of personal sympathy which circumstances 
like his so often call forth. He was not himself sen- 
sible of. it, indeed, being too miserable to take any 
notice of what was going on around him, but most of 
his friends were fully sensible of this fact, and aware 
that but few overtures of active kindness were made 
to the melancholy man, whose very abandonment of 
his home and life made another item in the mysterious 
indictment against him, of which everybody felt the 
burden yet nobody knew the rigits. [t was in these 
painful circumstances that Mrs. Meredith first formed 
the link which now, associated her with her next-door | 
neighbor. The first time he had come home a‘ter his 
wile’s death, which was only for a week or two, the 
kind woman had met him—indeed had laid her simple, 
tender-bearted plan to meet him—going listlessly into 
his forsaken house, She had gone up to him, holding 
out ber hand, her features all moved and quivering 
with feeling, 


“Won't you come in and sit with me in the even- 
ing?” she said. “ It is the time one feels one’s loneli- 
ness most—and my boys are away, Mr. Beresford.” 
Her soft eyes, as she raised them to him, were full of 
tears; her look so pitifal, so full of fellow-feeling, that 
his heart was as much touched for her as hers seemed 
to be for him. Of all ways of consolation, is there any 
so effective as that of leading those whom you prieve 
for to grieve also for you, as a fellow-sutferer? His 
heart was touched. He could not persuade himself to 
go the very first evening, but he came soon, and when 
he had once come, returned, again and again, It was 
the first new habit he formed after that mournful 
breaking up of all his habits. He could not bear much 
atatime of the dismal place which he still called 
home; but now and then he was forced to be there, 
and when he came, this new sweet habit gave him a 
little strength to meet the chaos into which his life 
otherwise was thrown. Didnot Dante, too, get a little 
comfort from the sweet.looks of that sympathizing 
woman who used to glance at him from her window 
aiter the lady of his heart was.carried by ‘the angels to 
heaven? There was no wrong to his Annie in that refuge 
which kindness made for him from the miseries of the 
world. Eventually it became a matter of course that 
he should seek that shelter. He went out of his own 
house and knocked at her door mechanically, and 
would sit by her, content only to be there, often say- 
ing little, getting himself softly healed and_soothed, 
and made capuble of taking up again the burden of his 
life. She was not the same kind of woman as his wile 
—her habits of mind were different, The variety, the 
fluctuating charm, the constant movement and change 
that were in Mrs, Beresford did not exist in this other. 
She would sit and work by the lamp-light, lookiag up 
sweetly to auswer, bat happy to be silent if her com- 
panion likedit. She made herself always the second 
and not the first, responding, not leading. Ter gift 
was to divine what was in others, to follow where they 
went. It was this that made her so popular with all 
her friends, When they came to her for advice, she 
would give it without that doubt and fear of responsi- 
bility which restrain so many people., For why? She 
had arule which was infallible, and which made ber 
safe from responsibility, although. she was not herself 
wware bow closely she acted upon it,, Her infallible 
guide was a faculty of seeing what people themselyes 
wished, how. their own judgments were tending, and 
what individually they wanted. to do. This she iol- 
lowed sometimes consciously, but often quite uncon- 
sciously, as habit led her,and she was never afraid of 
saying, Do this or Do that. It was one of her great at- 
tractions. She might be wise or she might be less 
than wise in her decisions, her triends said, but she 
never shilly-shallied, never was afraid of saying to you 
with sweet frankness and boldness what she thought it 
would be good to do, 


The coisequence of this simple rule was that good ad- 
vice from Mrs, Meredith’s lips was ever so much more 
popular than good advice had ever been known before. 
it is not a commodity which is generally admired, how- 
ever almirable it may be; but those whom shé advised 
were not only edified, but flattered aud brightened. 
It made themselves feel more wise. It was sweet at 
onee to the giver and to the receiver, and kindled 
an increased warmth of sympathy between them. 
Now and then, to be sure, the course of action she 
recommended might not be a successful one; but 
isnot that the case with all human counsel?’ This, 
which was the secret of her power with all her other 
friends, subjugated James Beresford too, As there is 
nothing so dear to aman as his own way, so there is no 
individual so dear as that friend who will recommend 
and glorify his own way to him, and help him to enjoy- 
ment of it. Thisshe did with a gentle patience and 
constancy which were wonderful. It was natural to 
her, like all great gifts; and the great charm of it all 


| had opinions and ideas—certainly she 


was that few people suspected the reflection from their 
own feelings and sentiments which colored Mrs. Mere- 
dith's said nor was she at all invariably awaré of it 
herself, Sometimes she believed implicitly in her own 
advice as the natural growth ot her own thoughts and 
experiences, and believed herself to have an independ 
ent judgment. And it is to be pineeeee that she 

ad ways of her 
own, the brightest and kindest and most caressing that 
could be conceived. 


—_— 


This was the secret of thosé absences’ which had left 
Cara so lonely. They had become now the confirmed 
and coustant habit of her father’s lite. And it would\be 
vain to say that this had been done without remark. 
While he was at home for a week or'two only in a year, 
no one said anything about his frequent visits to the 
kind neighbor who was not even a widow; but lately 


| he had staid longer when he came back to the Square, 


sometimes remaining a month instead of a week, and 
now it was understood that he had “returned for 
good.” Both Mrs. Meredith and Mr. Beresford had, it 
may be supposed, friends who took the respousibility 
of their conduct, and thoughtit necessary to supervise 
them in their tinocent but unusual intimecy, and 
these excellent persons were in the attitude of sug- 
pended judgment, waiting to see what difference Cara’s 
presence would make, and that of Oswald, in the one 
house and the other. But it had notas yet made any 
very apparent difference. At nine o'clock, or there- 
abouts, the door would shut ‘in the oné house, and 
cook and John would exchange glances, while in the 
other the bell would tinkle, and the two maids, who 
divided Jolin’s duties between them, would say, 
“Where is Mr. Beres‘ort, as usual!” and shrug their 
shoulders. 


He came in, and they did not take the trouble now 
even to announce the habitnal visitor, who had his. 
special chair and his special corner, as if he belonged 
to the house. Sometimes the two friends, would talk 
long and much; sometimes they scarcely talked at all, 
They kneweach other like brother and sister, and yet 
there was between them a delicate separation such as 
does not exist between relations. In the warm room, 
soltly lighted and friendly, the man who had been 
wounded found a refuge which was more like the old 
blessedness of home than anything else could be, and 
yet was not that blessedness. It did notoccur to him 
that because his daughter had come back to him he 
was to be banished from this other shelter. Cara’s 
coming, indeed, had scarcely been her father’s doing. 
Many discussions-on the point had taken place among 
all his friends, and Mrs, Meredith had been. spurred. wy 
by everybody to represent his duty to him, She 
done it with a faint sense in her mind-thatit would af- 
fect herself in some undesirable way, and with a cer- 


tainty that she was departing altogether from herusual 4 


rule of argument with the, personal wishes of her 
clients. Mr. Beresford had no personal wish onthe 
subject. He preferred rather that Cara should stay 
where she was happy. “If she comes here, what can [I 
do for her ?” he said. “My society is not what a girt 
will like. I cannot take her, to the dance and gayoties 
which will please her.” P 


“ Why not ?” Mrs, Meredith ‘had said. ve 
“Why not!” He was petrified by her want of per- 


ception. “ Whatcould I doin such places? And she 
is happy where she is, She has women about her who 
know h 


ow to manage her, Her coming would derange 
my life altogether. You, who feel everybody's difficul- 
ties—you must feel this. What am' I to do with a girl 
of seventeen? It would be wretched for her,» it 
could not be any addition to my happiness.” ’ 
“Don't you think too much of that?” said \- 
Meredith, ialtering; for indecd this was not at all her 
way. And it was hard for her to go against those feel- 
ings on the part of her companion which, on ordin 
occasions, she followed implicitly. Even for herself 
Cara’s. presence would, complicate the _relaticns 
generally; but when she saw her duty, she did it, 
though with faltering. Everybody else had spurred 
and goaded her ap to this duty, and she would not 
shrink. “If you are going to settle, you ought to 
have your’child with you.” t : 


“That you should Awell like this upon abstract 
thoughts!” said Mr. Beresford; “‘ you,who are.so full of 
understanding of personal difficulties., It is not, like 
you. If I feel that Cara is better where she, is—h 
pier, more suitably cared for——" « . : 

- “Still, you know when the father is settled at homa, 
his only child should be with him,” Mrs. Meredith re- 
iterated. She was faithful to her consigne. It she did 
not see it, other people didjfor whom she was: the 
mouth-piece, but it will be perceived’ that those 
persons were right who said she was not clay- 
er. When she was not following her favorite and 
congenial pursuit of divining others and retiecting 
them in her own person, she was reduced to this hel 
less play of reiteration, and stuck to her one poin' an 
everybody was tired of it, Beresford was so impatient 
that he got up from his chair and began to pace up and 
down the room. s 


“There is reason in all things,” he said. ‘My hor 
now is emphatically a bachelor pouge ; my ser 
suit me ; my life is arranged as I like it, or at} asi 
snsafber ‘what acest Toone Mow toad 
everything. at sho’ lo with her Ww 
I pr bone her? for of course she would want ‘selubdneant. , 
And she is happy, quite happy where she is; nowhere 
would she be so w My aunt and my 


sist si in bak, Foe eno I 
fond of my poor little incr Yet, yr, of course with 
said 


her? You are always go reasonab 
“She would be with her: x 
sticking to her consigne ; and 


le but not here” } 
“course sy “| 
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‘was perversity and opposition, and never divined what 
it cost her to maintain against all her habits of mind, 
the opposite side. When, however, it appeared by the 
SunninghiN letters that the ladies there took the same 
view, Mr. Beresford had no more to say. He yielded, 
‘but not with a good grace. “You shall have your will,” 
she said, “but Cara will not be happy.” He did not 
take Oswald Meredith into consideration or any such 
strange influence; and as for changing his own habits, 
how was that to be thought of? Lite was hard enough 
anyhow, with all the alleviations which faith permitted. 
Did anyone suppose that a girl of seventeen, whom he 
scarcely knew, could be made into a companion for him 
by the mere fact that she was his daughter? No: his 
mornings, which were occupied with what he called 
hard work; his afternoons, which he spent among his 


serious friends in his clubs and learned societies ; and | 


that evening hour, most refreshing to his soul of any, 
in which the truest sympathy, the tenderest kindness, 
proved a cordial that kept him alive—which of these 
was it to besupposed, he would give up for the society 
of little Cara? He was very glad to give her all that was 
wanted for her comfort—a good, careful attendant, 
plenty of dresses and pocket-money and so forth ; but 
he could not devote himself surely (who could expect 
it?) to the society of achild. That anyone should ex- 
pect this gave him even alittle repulsion from, a half 
prejudice against her. When she appeared with that 


serious, hali-disapproving look of hers, and when | 


he realized her, seated up stairs in that draw- 
img-room which he had never entered  sinca 
her mother's death, among all her mother's 
relics, recalling to him at once a poignant sense of his 
loss. anda sharp thrill of conscious pain in having so 
far surmounted that loss and put it behind him, the 
impulse of separation came still more strongly upon 
him. He shut himself up in his study more deter- 
minedly in the morning, and in the evening had mora 


need than ever of the consoling visits which wound him | 


and kept his moral being in harmony. He had to 
= Mrs. Meredith her advice and her opinion, and to 
ask even her guidance in respect to Cara. Who could 
tell him S0"weil what to do with a girl asthe kindest 
and best of women? Oswald, who had been at home 
for some time, did not like these visits so well as his 
mother did. Noone ever suggested to the young man 
that he was de trop; but, to be sure, there were pauses 
in their conversation when this third person was 
present, and allusions would be made which he did not 
understand. So that latterly he had been out or in the 
library down stairs when Mr. Beresford came; very 
often out, which Mrs. Meredith did not like, but did not 
know how to prevent, for, to be sure, she felt the embar- 
wassment also of her son's slight disapproval, and of the 
_ Festraint his presence produced. Why should he cause a 
restraint? her boy! but she felt thathe did so, and it 
Made her unhappy. It was pleasanter in the former 
evenings, when Mrs. Beresford came home only now 
and then, and there was neither s Cara nor an Oswald to 
‘perplex the simple state of affairs. 


“ How is she to amuse herself?’ Mr. Beresford said to 
her. “Yes, yes, [ know you will do what you can— 
when was there ever a time when you did not do what 
you could, and more ?—but I can not take her about, I 
ean not have any one in the house to keep hercompany, 
and how is she to live there, a young girl, alone ?’’ 

“I think Cara will do very well,” said Mrs. Meredith. 
**She.can always come tome, Ihave told herso; and 
the people we know are all beginning to call. She will 
soon have plenty of friends. People will inyite her, 
and you must go with her here and there.” 

“Igo with her? You know how [hate going out?” 

“Once, at least—say only once, You must do that, 
and then you will find Cara will have her own friends ; 
she will not be a difficulty any longer. Iam glad you 
trust in me to do what I can for her—and Oswald.” 

“Of course I trust in you,” ho said; “but it will 
break up everything. I know it will—atter coming to 
akind of calm, after feeling that I can settle down again, 
and that life is not utterly distasteful tome. You will 

t wonder that I should be frightened for everything. 
you, who nave done so much for me. ” 

“JT have not done anything,” said Mrs. Meredith, 
ooking up smiling from her book. : 

“ You say so, but it is you who have done everything; 
and if I am to be plucked from my refuge now, and 

forth upon the world—I believe I am a coward, 

shrink from mére outside intercourse, from being 

‘knocked up against one and another, and shut out from 
whatI most.”’ 

“How can that be?” shesaid. ‘You get fretful, you 
men, when everything doss not go as you wish. ave 
alittle patience. When Oswald came home, it seemed 
at first as if he, dear boy, was going to upset all my 
habits; but it was vain fear. The first little strange- 
mess is over, and he has settled down; and we are 
happy—happier than ever, It will be the same with 
Cara and you.” 

Beresford gave a half groan of dissent. I fear Mrs. 
Meredith saw that it had 2 double meaning, and that it 
= east ® certain impatience of her son as well as of 

daughter; but this was one ot the things which she 

“Yes,” she said, with a little nod of the head, “I 
will answer for it, it will be just the same with Cara 


aE Baresford ve @ little snort at this of absolute 
c faction. ‘I don’t like changes of any kind,” he 
id; “ when we have gare? be tolerably well in this 

mal world, not be content with it, and stop 
ere? Le mie tUennemi du bien. How true that 
ar can be better than well? dislike 

j foresee 


bring me a thousand tronbles—not to yon, I 
besa’, bis’ “ightly faltering “it would 
able inde ‘ought any trouble to you.” 

. cannot bring trouble to me,” ‘she said, 

; of that Iam sure enough: you sre making a 


¢ more than any other. 
ou 


ghost of the dearest child. By-and-by you willsee how 
sweet she is, and how good.” 

“All girls have a way of being sweet and good,’’ he 
said, cynically, which was a mood quite uncongenial to 
him and out of his way. 

“That is not like you,” said Mrs. Meredith. 

He knew it was not. The thought had passed 
through his own mind that the saying was ungenerous | 
and unworthy of him, and unworthy of utterance in | 
her presence. What could any man be worth who 
could utter one of those foolish stock taunts against 
women in any stage of lite betore a woman who was to 
him the queen of friends, the essence of every thing 
consolatory and sweet? ‘You are always right,” he 
repiied, hastily ‘‘ and Iam wrong, as a matter of course. | 
Iam outofsorts. Lhad but just caught hold of lite | 
again and found it practicable, and here seems some- 
thing that may unsettle all; but lam wrong, it is al- 
most certain, and-you must be right.” 

“That is a delightful sentiment—for me; but I am | 
sure of my ground about Cara. Oh, quite sure,” she | 
said ; “(as sure—as I am of my own boys.” 

Beresford did not say anything, but he breathed a short 
impatient sigh. Her boys were all very well at a dis- 
tance. When they hat been absent he had been fond 
of them, and had shared in the sentiment expressed by 
all Mrs. Meredith’s friends of regret for their absence; 
but when a small share even of a woman's company 
has become one of your daily comforts, it is difficult 
not to find her grown-up son in your way. He reflect- 
ed upon this as he shook hands with her, and went 
back to his dwelling-place next door with a conscious: 
ness of impatience which was quite unjustifiable. To | 
be sure, her grown-up son had a mght to her which 
nothing could gainsay, and was, in a sort of a way, mas- | 
ter of the house under her, and might even have a kind 
of right to show certain mild objections and dislikes to 
special visitors. Mr. Beresford could not deny these | 
privileges of a son; but they galled him, and there was 
in his mind an unexpressed irritation agdinst those | 
troublesome members of the new generation who would 
thrust themselves in the way of their elders, and tread 
upon their heels perpetually. Children were much 
pleasanter than these grown-up young people. He did 
not sée the use of them. Cara, for instance, though it 
was supposed she was to keep house for her father, of 
what use was she in the house? Cook (naturally) knew 
a hundred times more than she did, and kept every- | 
poner as on wheels. As for Oswald Meredith, who 
had been a sprightly and delightful boy, what was he 
now ?—an idle young man about town, quite beyond 
his mother’s management; doing nothing, probably 

ood for nothing, idling away the best years of his life. 

hy did not she send him to India, as he was doing so 
little here? What an ease to everybody concerned | 
that would be! He thought of it in the most philo- 
sophical way, as good for everybody, best for the young 
man—a relief to his mother’s anxieties, a thing which 
his best friends must desire. What a pity that ft could 
not be done at once! But it would scarcely be good 
policy on his part to suggest it to Oswald’s mother. 

he might think he had other motives, arid what mo- 
tive could he have except to promote the welfare of 
the son of such a kind friend? 


CHAPTER XY. 
ROGER. 


RoGER BurcHeEtt had set his mind steadily, from the 
moment of Cara’s translation to her father’s house, 
upon spending those Sundays which he had hitherto 
passed at home with his aunt at Notting Hill. But the 
rest of the world has a way of throwing obstacles in | 
the path of heroes of twenty ‘in a quite ineredible | 
and heartless manner, It was not that the authori- 
ties at the rectory made any serious objections. There | 
were so many of them that one was not missed, and | 
Roger was not one of the more useful members of the 
family. He had no voice, for one thing, and therefore 
was useless in church; and he declined Sunday-school 
work, and was disposed to be noisy, and disturbed the | 
attention of the little ones. Therefore he could be dis- 
pensed with at home, and nobody cared to interfere 
with his inclinations. Neither had theaunt at Notting 
Hill any objection to Roger; he was a friendly boy, will- 
ing to take a quiet walk, ready to be kind to those who 
were kind to him; and to have somebody to share her 
solitary Sunday's dinner, and make her feel like other | 
people when she went to church, was pleasant to her. | 
He was a boy who never would want to shirk morning | 
church, or keep the servants from it to get him a late 
breakfast, like s0 many young men. But accident, not 
evil intention, came in Roger's way. His aunt fell ill, 
and then something went wrong at the Engineering | 
College, and leave was withheld—entirely by caprice or | 
mistake, for Roger, of course, was sure of being entirely | 
innocent, as such youthful sufferers generally are. The 
upshot was that his first Sunday in London did not 
really occur until Cara had been a who!e month in her 
newhome. How hechafed and fretted under this delay 
itis unnecessary to tell, It seemed to him an age since 
that October afternoon when the sun was so warm on | 
the Hill, and Cara stood by his side, looking over the 
country in its autumn tints, and watching the shadows | 
fly and the lights gleam over St. George’s. Whata long | 
time it was! the mellowautumn had stolen away into — 
the fogs of winter. Noyember is but the next month, | 
yet what a difference there is between ita clammy | 
chills, and the thick air that stifles and chokes you, and | 
that warmth and sunny glow with which red-breasted | 
October sings the fall of the leaves and the gathering in | 
of the fruit! And in that time how much might have | 
happened! Had if been dreary for her, all by herself: 
in London, separated from her friends? or had she | 
found new people to keep her cheerful, and forgotten 
the friends of her youth? These were the questions | 


| painful to be encouraged. 


shire, on the evening of Saturday, the 25th of Novem- 
ber. All that he had heard of her since she left had 
been from a letter which Miss Cherry had read to his 
sister Agnes, and from.which it appeared that Cara 
felt London lonely, and regretted her friends in the 


|country. ‘How I wish Icould havea peep at all of 


youor any of you!” she had said. Agnes had been 
pleased with the expression, and so was he. ‘All of 
us or any of us,”” he said to himself for the hundredth 
time as the train flew over the rain-sodden coun- 
try. He thought, with a thrill at his heart, that her 
face would light up, as he had seen it do, and she 
would be glad to see him. She would put into his 
that small hand, that seemed to meit in his grasp 
like a flake of snow; and perhaps there would come 
upon her cheek that faint crimson, which only 
things very pleasant brought there—the reflection ofa 
sweet excitement. What an era that would be for 
Roger! He dreamt it out moment by moment, till he 
almost felt it had occurred. Sometimes a dream ot the 
other kind would start across him—a horrible fancy 


| that he would find her happy among others, making 


new friends, forgetting the old; but this was too 
He thought the train as 
slow asan old hackney-coach, when at last, after all 
these delays, he got away and found himself actually 
on the road to London and to her, and thought of a 
story he had heard of some one in hot haste, as he was, 
who had jumped out of his carriage and pushed it 
on behind to arrive the sooner. Roger felt disposed to 
do so, though iis train was an express,and though ho 
knew he could not go to the Square that eyening to sea 
her. But he was so much nearer her when he got to Not- 
ting Hill. She was on one side of the park and he on 
the other, Next day he would walk across, through all 
the Sunday people, through the yellow fog, under the 
bare-branched trees, and knock at her door. There 
was stilla moment of suspense, still a long wintry 
night—and then ! 

His aunt thought very well of the young man when 
he got to Notting Hill. She was his mother’s sister, a 
widow and without children, and Roger had been 
named after her husband, the late Captain Brandon, 
whose portrait hung over her mantel-piece, and whose 
memory was her pride. She thought her nephew was 
like her side of the house, not “ those Burchells,”’ and 
felt'a thrill of pride as he came in, tall and strong, in 
his red-brown hairand budding mustache, with a touch 
of autumn color about himin the heavy despondency 
of the November day. 

“What weather!” she said, “what weather, Roger! 
I dare say it is alittle better in the country; but we 
have nothing else to expect in November, when the 
wind blows up the smoke out of the city.” 

Roger hastened to assure her that the country was a 
great deal worse, that the river was like a big, dismal 
ditch, full of mists andrains, and that town, with its 
cheerful lights and cheerful company, was the only 
place. Aunt Mary let herself be persuaded. She gave 
him a nice little dish of cutlets with his tea. She 
asked him questions about his mother and sister, and 
whether his papa’s opinions were not getting modified 
by experience and by the course of events. 

“Hasn’t he learned to take warning by all this 
Romanizing ?”’ she asked, and shook her head at Roger's 
doubtful reply. She differed so much in ecclesiastical 
opinion from her brother-in-law, that she very seldom 
went to the rectory. But she was glad to hear all 
about her godchild, little Mary, and how Philip was 


| getting on at Cambridge. And how pleasant it was to 


have some one to talk to, instead of sitting all alone 
and melancholy, thinking, or Saas t the newspaper! 
She made much of Roger, and told him he would al- 
ways be welcome; he was to come as often as he 
pleased, 

“I shall see her to-morrow,’’ Roger said to himself, 
as he laid his head upon his pillow. The thought did 
not stop him from sleeping—why should it ?—but it 
suggested a — dreams, some of which were terri- 
bly tantalizing. He was just putting out his hand to 
take hers, just about to hear the answer to some mo- 
mentous question, when he would wake suddenly and 
lose it all; but still even the disappointment only 
awakened him to the fact that he was tosee her to- 
morrow. He was to see her to-morrow, nay, to-day, 
though this yellow glimmer did not look much like 
daylight. He got up the moment he was called, and 
dressed with much pains and care—too much care. 
When his toilet was careless, Roger looked, as he was, 
a gentleman ; but when he took extra pains, a Sunday 
look crept about him, a certain stiffmess, as of aman 
occupying clothes to which he was unaccustomed. His 
frock-coat—it was his first—was uglier and squarer than 
even frock-coats generally are, his hat looked higher, 
his gloves a terrible bondage. Poor boy! but for Cara 
he never would have had that frock-coat. Thus to look 
our best we look our worst, and evil becomes our good. 
But his aunt was much /pleased with his appearance 
when he went to church with her, and thought hia 
dreas just what every gentleman ought to wear on 
Sunday. 

“But your gloves are too tight, my dear,” she said. 

Roger thought everything was tight, and wes in 
twenty minds to abandon his fine clothes and put on 


| the rough morning suit he had come in; but the frock- 


coat carried the day. He could not eat at Mrs. Bran- 
don's early dinner. She was quite unhappy about him, 
and begged him not to stand on ceremony, but to tell 
her frankly if it was not to his mind, ‘For if you are 
going to spend your Sundays with me, it is just as easy 
to buy one thing as another,” Aunt Mary said, good, 
kind, deceived woman, She was very giad he should 
take a walk afterward, hoping it would do him good. 

« And I think perhaps I had better call at the Square 
and seo Miss Beresford.’ “Her aunt is sure to ask me 
when I see her,” he said. 

“Do, my dear,” said the unsuspecting woman. And 
he set off across the park. It was damp enone 


the lad asked himself as he went up to town from Berk- | and foggy enough to quench any man’s courage. 


CARITA, 


i 


Sunday people, wh. were out in spite of all disad- 
vantages, were blue, half with the cold and half with | 
the color of the pitiless day. A tew old ladies in | 
close broughams took their constitutional drive 
slowly round and round. What pleasure could they 
find init? Still, as it is the ordinance of Heaven that 
there should be old ladies as well as young men of 
twenty, it was a good thing they had comfortable 
broughams to drive about in; and they had been young 
in their time, Roger supposed, feeling it hard upon 
everybody not to have the expectations, the hopes, that 
made his own heart beat. How it beat and thumped 
against his breast! He was almost sorry, though he 
was glad, when the walk was over, and the tall roofs of 
the houses in the Square overshadowed him. His heart 
jumped higher still, though he thought it had been in- 


| about your College? 


capable of more, when ne got to the house. ‘ Doors 
where my heart was used to beat.”” He did not know 
any poetry to speak of, and these words did not come 
tohim. He felt that she must be glad to see him, this 
dull, damp Sunday afternoon, the very time when hea- 
yen and earth stvod still, when there was nothing to 
amuse or occupy the languid mind. No doubt sie 
and her father would be sitting tozether suppressing 
two mutual yawns, reading two dull books; or, oh, 
blessed chance! perhaps her father would have retired 
to his library, and Cara would be alone. He pictured 
this to himself—a silent room, a Sunday solitude, a lit- 
tle drooping figure by the chimney-corner, brighten- 
ing up at sight of a well-known tace—when the draw- 
ing-room door opened before him, and his dream ex- 
ploded like a bubble, and with a shock of self-derision 
and disappointment more bitter than honest Roger 
had ever felt inall his simple life before. There were 
several people in the room, but, naturally, Roger's 
glance sought out the only one he was interested in, 
the only one he knew in the little company. She was 
standing in front of one of the windows, the pale win- 
try light behind making a silhouette of her -pretty 
figure and the fine lines of her profile; but, curiously 
enough, it was not she, after the first glance, who at- 
tracted Roger’s gaze, but the other figure which stood 
beside her, close to her, young, and triendly in all the 
confidence ofintimacy. It was Oswald Meredith, who 
was holding a book, in which he was showing Cara 
something. She, holding the corner of it with one 
hand, drew it down to her level, and with a raised fin- 
ger of the other seomed to check what he was saying. 
‘They made the prettiest group; another young man, 
sitting at the table, gazing at the pair, thought so too, 
with an envious sentiment not so strong or so bitter as 
Roger's, but enough to swear by. Oswald had all 
the luck, this young fellow was saying to himself. 
Little Cara, too! Behind was Mrs. Meredith, sitting 
by the fire, and Mr. Beresford, gloomy and sombre, 
standing by her. It was the first © he had been in 
this room, and the visit had been made expressly for 
the purpose of dragging him into it. He stood near his 


friend, looking down, sometimes looking at her, but 
otherwise never raising his eyes. This, however, was 
a side scene altogether uninteresting to Roger. What 


was it to him what these two elder people might be 
feeling or thinking? All that he could see was Cara 
and “ that fellow,” who presumed to be there standing 
by her side occupying her attention. And how inter- 
ested she looked! more than in all the years they had 
known each other she had evor looked for him. 

Cara started at the sound of his name. “Mr. Bur- 
chell! oh, something must be wrong at home!” she 
cried; then, turning round suddenly, stopped with a 
neryous laugh of relief. “ Oh,it is only Roger! what a 

ight you gave me! I ekg it must be your father, 
and that Aunt Charity was ill. Paps, this is Roger Bur- 
chell, from the rectory. You remember, he said he 
would come and seeme. But, Roger, I thought you 
were coming directly, and it is quitealong time now 
since I left home.” 

“I could not come sooner,” he said, comforted by 
this. “Icameas soon as everI could. My aunt was 
ill and could not have me, and then there was trouble 
at the College,” he added, hurriedly, feeling himself to 


be getting too explanatory. Cara had given him her 
hand; she had pointed toa chair near where she was 
standing; she had given up the book which Oswald 
now held, an@ over which he was now looking, half 
amused, at the new-comer. Roger was as much occupied 
by him, with hot instinct of rivalry, as he was with 
Cara herself, who was the goddess of his thoughts; and 
how the plain young inguiier; in his stiff frock-coat, 
despised the handsome young man about town, so easy 
and so much at home, with a virulence of contempt 
which no one could have thought to be in Roger. “Do 
you bite your thumb at me, Sir?” he was tempted to 
say, making up to him straight before the other had 
time toopen his lips, But of course, being in civilized 
society, Roger did not dare to obey his impulse, though 
it stirred him to the heart. 

“You don’t introduce us to your friend, Cara,’’ said 
Oswald, smiling, in an under-tone. 

The fellow called her Cara? Was it all settled, then, 
and beyond hope, in fourshort weeks? Oh, what a fool 
Roger had been to allow himself to be kept away | 

“Mr. Roger Burchell—Mr. Meredith—Mr. Edward 
Meredith,” said Cara, with a slight evanescent blush. 
* Roger is almost as old a friend at the Hill as you are 
at the Square. We have all been children together; ” 
and then there was a pause which poor little Cara, not 
used to keeping such hostile elements in harmony, did 
not know how to manage. She asked timidly if he had 
been as the Hill—if he had seen—— J 

“I came direct from the College last night,’ he said; 

{ and poor Roger could not.keep a little flavor of bitter- 
nbss out of his tone, as. who should say, A pretty fool I 
was'to come at all! 


Fs anand said Oswald, in his half-laughing 
ne. 

“I mean only the Scientific College, not anything to 
do with a University,” said Roger, defiant in spi of 
himself. ‘I am an engineer—a workingman ”’—and 


= ao - : 


though he said this as a piece of bravado, poor fellow! 
it is inconceivable how Sundayish, how endimanche, 
how much like a real workingman in unused best rai- 
ment, he felt in his frock-coat. 

“Oh, tell me about that,” said Mrs. Meredith, com- 
ing forward; “it is just what I want toknow. Mr: 
Roger Burchell, did you say, Cara? I think I used to 
know your mother. I haye seen her with Miss Cherry 
Beresford? Yes, I thought it must be the same. Do 
you know I have a particular reason for wishing to hear 


his son there if he can get in: Will you tell me about 
it? Iknow you want to talk to Cara ’—— 

“Oh no, not if she is engaged,’’ said Roger, and 
blushed hot with excessive youthful shame when he 
had made this foolish speech. 

“She will not be engaged long, for we are going pres- 
ently,’’ said the smiling, gracious woman, who began to 
exercise her usual charm upon the angry lad in spite of 
himself. She Grew a chair near to the spot where he 
still stood defiant. ‘*I shall not keep you long,” 


One of my friends wants to send | 


she | 


said ; and what could Roger do but sit down, though 
so much against his will, and allow himself to be ques- 
tioned ? 

“Your friend from the country is impatient of your 
other friends,’ said Oswald, closing the book, which 


it to her, ‘Do you want to get rid of us as much as he 
does?” 

‘* He does not want to get rid of any one, but he does 
not understand—society,”’ said Cara,in the same under- 
tone. Roger could not hear what it was, but he felt 
sure they were talking of him, though he did his best 
to listen to Mrs. Meredith’s questions. Then the other 
one rose, who was not so handsome as Oswald, and 
went to her other side, completely shutting her out 
from the eyes of the poor fellow who had come so far, 
and taken so much trouble to see her. The College— 
what did he care for the College, about which the soft- 
voiced stranger was questioning him? He made her 
vague, broken answers, and turned round undisguised- 
ly, poor fellow | to where Cara stood; yet all he could 
see of her was the skirt of her blue dress from the other 
side of Edward Meredith, whose head, leaning forward, 
came ob tog Roger and the girl on whom his heart 
was set. 

“Mr. Burchell, Cara and her father are dining with 
my boys and me, Edward is only with me for a few 
hours; heis going away by the last train. Will not you 
come, too, and join us? Then Cara can see a little more 
of you. Do you stay in town to-night ?” 

Two impulses struggled in Roger’s mind—to refuse 
disdainfully, or to accept gratefully. In the first caso 
he would have said he had dined already, making a little 
brag of his aunt’s early hours. In the second, the cal- 
culation passed very quickly through his mind, so 
quick that it was concluded almost before Mrs. Mere- 
dith’s invitation. 

“T could,” he said, faltering; “or, ea if 
Phere sonis going, I might go too, which would be 

at” 

“Very well, then, it is a bargain,” sho said, putting 
out her hand with a delightiul smile. He felt how 
warm and sweet it was, even though he was trying at 


the moment to see Cara. This was the kind of mother | 


these fellows had, and Cara living next door! Surely 
all the luck seems to be centered on some people; others 


have no chance against them. He stood by while Mrs.|the first sight of the two young men. 


Meredith got up, drawing her sons with her. ‘“ Come, 
boys, you can carry on your talk later,’’ she said. 
“ Good-by tor the moment, Cara mia.”” Then she turned 
to Mr. Beresford, who stood gloomily, with his eyes bent 
on the fire. “You are not sorry you have broken the 
spell?” she said, with a voice which she kept for him 
alone, or so at least he thought. 

He gave his shoulders a hasty shrug. ‘“‘Wecan talk 
of that later. I am going to see you to the door,” he 
said, giving her hisarm. The boys lingered. Oswald 
wus patting his book affectionately with one hand. It 
was Edward who was “making the running” now. 

“You are still coming to dine, Cara?” he said. “ Don’t 
turn me off for this friend. He cannot be such an old 
friend as Iam; and I have only a few hours ’’—— 

* So has he,” said Cara; ‘and he told me he was com- 
ing. Whatam I to do?” 

“There are three courses you can pursue,” said Os- 
wald. ‘Leave him, as Ned recommends; stay with 
him, as I certainly don’t recommend; or b: him 
with you. And which of these, Cara, you may choose 
will be alesson as to your opinion ofus. But you can't 
stay with him; that would be aslight tomy mother, and 

our father would not allow it. The compromise would 

e to bring him.” 

“Oh, how can I do that, unless Mrs. Meredith told 


me to doit? No; perhaps he will go away of himself; | 


perhaps ’’—— 

“ Poor wretch ! he looks unhappy enough,” said Ed- 
ward, with the sympathy of frllow-feeling. Oswald 
laughed. The misery and offense’in the new-comer’s 
face were only amusing to him. 

“Cara,” he said, “if you are going to begin offensive 


warfare. and to flaunt young men from the country in| 
our faces, I for one will rebel. It is not fair to us; we | 
| ble pair of fowls, with a tongue placed between they 


were not prepared for anything of the sort.” 

“My mother is calling us,” said Edward, impatiently. 
Two or three times before his brother had irritated him 
to-day. Either he was in avery irritable mood, or Oswald 
was more provoking than usual. “Ihave only a few 
hours,” he continued, aggrieved, in a low tone, “and I 
have scarcely spoken to you, Cara; and it was you and I 
who used to be the closest friends. Don’t you remem- 
ber? Oswald can see you when he pleases; I have only 
one day. You won't disappoint us, will you? I wish 
you'd go ””—this was to his brother—“ I'll follow. There 
are some things I want to speak to Cara about, and you 
have taken her up all the afternoon with your poetry. 
Yes, yes; I see there is im beliind; but Cara, look 
here, you won't be ed to stay away to-night ?’ 


“Not if I can help it,” said the girl, who was too much | 


embarrassed by this first social difficulty to feel the 
flattery involved. She turned to Roger, when the others 
went down stairs, wita a somewhat disturbed and trem- 
ulous smile. 

“They are our next-door neighbors, and they are very 
kind,” she said. “Mrs. Meredith is so good to me; a# 
kind as if she were a relation,” (this was all Cara knew 
of relationships). “I don't know what [ should do 
without her; and I have known the boys all my life, 
Roger, won't you sit down? Iam so sorry to have been 
taken up like this the very moment you came,” 

“ Butif they live next door, and you know them so 
well, I dare say you are very often taken up like this,’* 
said Roger, ‘“‘and that will be hard upon your country 
friends. And Ithink,’’ he added, taking courage as he 
found that the door remained closed, and that not 
even her father (estimable man!) came back, “ that we 
have a better claim than they have ; for you were only 
a child when you came to the Hill, and you have grown 
up there.” 

‘‘Tlike all my old friends,” said Cara evasively. 
“Some are—I mean they differ—one likes them for dif- 


| ferent things.”’ 


The poor boy leaped to the worse interpretation of 
this, which, indeed, was not very far from the true one. 


| * Some are poorer and not so fine as others,’’ he said: 
he held out to Cara, and marking the place as he gave 


“but perhaps, Cara, the rough ones, the homely ones, 


| those you despise, are the most true.” 


“I don’t despise any one,” she said, turning away, 
and taking up Oswald Meredith's book. 

By Jove! even when he was gone was “that fellow’” 
to have the best.of it with his confounded book? 


| Roger’s heart swelled; and then he felt that expedi- 


ency was very much to be thought of, and that when 


| a man could not have all he wanted it was wise to put 


up with what he could get. 

“Cara, don't be angry with me,’’he said. “I shall 
like your friends, too, if—if you wish me. The lady is 
very nice and kind, as you say. She has asked me to 
go there to dinner, too.” 

“You!” Cara said, with (he thought) a gleam of an- 
noyance. Roger jumped up, wild with rage and jeal- 
ousy, but then he sat down again, which was certainly 
the best thing for him to do. 


CHAPTER XVI. 
SUNDAY EVENING. * 


To sit down in your morning clothes, painfully con- 
scious of s blue tie with a pin in it, ata orous din- 
ner table with three men in correct evening dress, and 
two ladies—not, indeed, bare-shouldered according to 
ancient use, but es arrayed in all the niceties of that 
demi-toilet which is the despair of the vulgar—is in 
itself no small trial to a sensitive and thin-skinned 
youth. Roger Burchell had not been able to resist the 
spell which Mrs. Meredith exercised upon everybody 
who came near her, nor had he been able to count the 
cost of that evening spent in Cara’s society, and to 
strike a balance between the pain it would cause him 
and the pleasure to be procured from it. He was not 
calm enough to do this. He had not thought of any 
pain involved, but snatched at the chance of carrying 
out his hopes and spending the evening in her society, 
without thinking of any results. ‘To be sure, in- 
stinctive dislike and repugnance had moved him at 
What did 
they want here? What had Cara to do with them? 
But that was all; and he had not realized how hard it 


much nearer and more intimate with Cara than 


he could boast of, poor fellow. All that was unthought- 
of misery. It was true that after the Merediths went 
away, in the short interval before dinner, he had half 
| an hour with Cara by herself; but she asked him quea- 
tions about his aunts and about his little sisters, show- 
ing no interest in himself, and at last begged him to 
excuse her, as she must get ready for dinner. Even 
then he did not know how dark his fate was to be. But 
he could not get ready for dinner. He looked at him- 
self in the glass, and at his blue tie, which he had 
thought so well of in the eorene The best that any 
| one could say for poor Roger was that he looked like a 
respectable mechanic in his Sunday costume, and the 
| consciousness of this fact impressed itself upon his 
own mind for the first time. Yes, the long glass in the. 
glimmering, halflighted drawing-room showed him 
his own image as no glass at home had ever done— 
| like an engineer in his Sunday clothes, one of his prac- 
tical ‘‘mates’' in the workshop, who showed him how 
to make boilers and screws, and asked him for beer— 
exactly like one of them. While this latter thought 
was in his mind, Cara came softly into the room in her 
white dress, the most perfect dainty creature, tearing 
poor Roger’s heart in two. How unlike she was to 
himself in his blue tie! He felt as it he could neyer 
leave her, and yet wished himself with his aunt in Not~ 


| ting Hill; for what had he to do here? 


The dinner was not, perhaps, the abundant met 
which Roger had been used to see on occasions whe 
there was company. There was no huge joint, no vis 


which was his mother's grand dish, but a successi. 
of small matters handed round, which Roger tried ¢ 
despise. He tried hard to despise everything—tu 
overdress (as he felt it to be), the flowers on the t 
table, the ready flow of talk. 
find so much to say? He could have talked to Cara. 
(perhaps) had they been alone together, but to chatter 
as these fellows di.—he could as soon: fly, he said to 
himself. There were no decoronus silene:s, no r 

pauses, such as he had been used to, but a constant, | 
easy flow of this which they, no doubt, called conver- 
sation. 
much to it. 


Now and then, 


would be to sit by and see these natural enemies so 
self, linked to her by ties even of older friendship than. 


How could these fellows . 


It could not be said that he himself s 
r considerable po : 
ing, he would fire off. a rem: but this seldom hap-. 
pened till after she subject had been dismissed by them: 


ater 


==. 
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others, and when it required a polite effort on their 
parts to make out what he meant; and he iouud this 
out with a hot blush of shame as soon as his little 
speech was made. The only comfort he had 
was that Cara did not talk very much either; 
but then she _ listened with pleased looks 
while the Meredith family chattered. How they all 
chattered, mother and sons! Roger did not think they 
could be quite—he did not know what word to use— 
not quite— Perfectly respectable people did not, so 
far as he knew, indulge in such streams of conversa- 
tion. He felt there was something wrong in so much 
talk. 

And when-they went up stairs after dinner it was 
still worse. Mr. Beresford and the others did not sit 
over their wine, which Roger would have thought the 
best (sing possible, had he tound themselves satisfac- 
tory ; but as this wes not the case, and. he was sure 
that the only object of the young Merediths in not 
staying below and drinking themselves stupid was 
y to be with Cara too, he took their quick muve 
as cuother sign of depravity. It was new-tushioned, 
it was un-English, it was almost wicked. He tollowed 
up stairs with a protest in his soul. .Cara und Mrs. 
Meredith were sitting together over the fire. They 
drew a little apart as the others came in, and Mr. Ler- 
esford placed himself by the elder lady, and Oswald 
by Cara. So, Roger said to himself, that was the habi- 
tual way in which they arranged themselves—nothing 
could be moreclear ; flirtation, nothing but flirtation, 
between the old people and the young people. It was 
juore than. wrong—it was moustrous. He supposed 
such eg did happen in London society, where every 
thing that was bad happened ; but to think of poor 
little innocent Cara being thrown into the midst or 
such asetof people! Roger could scarely command 
his feelings.. Aiter standing about behind-backs for a 
time with Edward, who, to tell the truth, seemed a 
little “out of it’ too, Roger's sense of .horror forced 


him forward to the front of the fire, where he suddenly | 


placed himself with that temerity of enraged shyness 
which is bolder than assurance. At all events, there 
could be no particular conversation between Oswald 
and Cara while he stood there. 

This made a }ittle break in the low-voiced talk. Mrs. 


Meredith, who sat on the other side in alow chair, with | 


alittle table by her elbow, on which stood a lamp, 
turned from: Mr. eresford to look athim. He could 
not casily think ill of this soft-smiling lady; but he 
made an effort, and succeeded even in this. 

“Are you-at the University, Mr. Burchell?” she 
said, smiling upon him. 


- There was some work lyingupon her little table. He |} 


jumped at this evidence of Sabbath-breaking and: pro- 
fanity with inward: satisfaction as a sign that she must 
be bad too: 

“No,” he said, with unnecessary explanatoriness, ‘‘ I 
am not so lucky. I have got my own way to make in 
the world. I have to start work at once. - I was afraid 
= would give mecredit for more than I deserved. 

y brother's at Cambridge, for he is going into the 

Church; but as forme, I've got my own way to make 
«in the world.” 

“So have the rest of us,"\saidOswald. ‘You must 
not take such high ground of superiority. We have all 
got our own way to make in the world.” 

“That is all very well,’ said Roger, determined to 
separate himself from all resemblance to his com- 

4 ; ‘but I'ma rough, practical man, not in your 
elegant way. I’m an en, er—I am going to India. I 
suppose ”” 

“And so, I suppose, am I,” said Edward, looking as 
Roger thought, toward Cara, withasigh. ‘ But I am 
not very fond of the idea. I hope you like it better 
than I do.” ; 

“ Nobody will ask my opinion whether I like it or 
pe sa said Roger. Hecaught a glimpse of himself at 

is moment in a mirror opposite, and his blue tie 
seemed to glare at him and force him on. “I shall have 
to do whatever 
They’ve got a number of children at home.” 

“It is very fine to be independent,” said Mrs. Mere- 
dith in her soft way; ‘or at least soall you boys think. 
You like to beable to do what you please without refer- 
ence to your fathersand mothers.’’ She looked at her 
own boys as she spoke, not at Roger, and even this add- 
ed to his exasperation. How different they were with 
this soft mother, whose very look was acaress, from 


what he was, with all the children at home, and a father | 


and mother whom numbers made impartial, and who 
had few prejudices in Roger's favor. Poor boy! his 
heart swelled with a sense of his disadvantages; and 
naturally he did all he could to make them show the 
more. ~ 

«« Independence don’t mean that sort of thing to me,” 
he said; “itis taking the expense off my father, that’s 
what they think of. I must get my own living as soon 
as I can, that is whatit means; and if itis not avery 
good living, 80 much the worse for me. Noone else 


will pay much attention. Whether one does what 
one likes or does'what one must makes all the dif- 
ry 


ference 
«That is spoken like a philosopher,” said Mr. Beres- 


ford, who had been looking at the young bear thus | 


making vucouth noises of selt-assertion with distaste- 
ful amusement; ‘‘ but you must recollect that very few 
of us have the privileges of doing what we like. When 
we get this advantage it is generally when wecome to 
prize it, when we should be thankful to go back to the 
must, and be under force again.” 
Under other circumstances Roger could only have 
inspires mowyand Trendy to. defy even that Incet privi- 
/ now, : fy even t most privi- 
of mortals. ‘So you people say, sir,” he said, 
Tough show of respect, “who have things all 


ourown way. So long as you don’t know what it is 
abe be under i 


fores of circ’ I suppose it seems 
rather fine than otherwise to do your duty, though 
you don’tlikeit. I have thought that myselfnow and 


make me independent soouest. | 


| again. 
| true, a8 people say, that you do best what you like 
best, I don’t see the good of self-denial in that 
way.” 

“ Lagree with Mr. Burchell, said Oswald; “ but I go 


| It always involves unkindness to somebody. 


It looks self-denying and all that; butif it’s | 


| 


“JT don’t mind now,” he said. ‘ It does not matter. 
To-night is better than to-morrow,” which was an 
incoherent utterance that Cara could not under- 


stand, 
“ Have been enjoying it,then? I was afraid you 


further. What is the good of self-denial in any way ? | did not like them,” said Cara, very low, so that no one 
Nature | could hear but himself. 


Then Roger glowed with 


gives you a beautiful day, for instance, and you turn | sudden kindness, and felt ready to embrace the whole 


| your back upon her and work. What could be more un- 
kind and un; rateiul? Or Cara says to me, ‘Come out 
and play croquet in the Square’ ’’—— 
* Lhate croquet,” cried Cara, indignantly. 


| 


“Inever | they 


party. 
“Itis only my bad manners,” he said. “Oh, Cara, 
have I been making myself disagreeable? You know 


always go on at me about my manners at. 


did such a thingin my life; besides, it is winter, andI home.” 


| could not play croquet if I liked it ever so much.” 
“ Whit does it matter about details? 
croquet as a symbol—or my mother requifes my at- 
j tendance upon her somewhere. The rest of the world 
turn round and call me idle. Self-denial is a disagree- 
able quality, Cara, Let us avoid it. At the best it is only 
i i ity, for nobody denies 
except when he’s obliged to do so.” 
write!” said Mrs. Meredith, shaking her head 
at her son, and then she turned to talk to Mr. Beres- 


himself 


I use the word | serious look. 


iord, and the four young people were left to them- | 


selves, 

“Sit down, Roger,” said Cara; 
stand up there as if you were de‘ying 
You are all quite wrong. It is not self-denial to do 
what you are tcrced tu do. When you give upany- 


why should you 
g the world? 


thing of your own free will, because it is right, then, | 
| table, talking earnestly, did not care tor the interrup- 


peruups’ 

“ Oniy perhaps, Cura? 
satisiuction one has in doing a thing that is disagree- 
able. Louk here,’’ said Edward, suddenly seating him- 
selfin the vacant place by her, which Roger had ne- 
lected to take, “ going to India is very disagreeable to 
nie. * think I could do just.as well at home, My feeling 
is all against it. I might, perhaps, make more money 
there; but money is not everything. There is no 
necessity that I cau s-e, one way or another—but my 
mother wishes it—that is to say, my mother thinks 
my father would like it.” 

Roger looked quickly at Mrs. Meredith. ‘Is therea 
father?’ he said to himself, with a mental whistle of 
astonishment, to which he dared not give audible utter- 
ance, “‘Whew!” and the astute young man immedi- 
ately leaped to the conviction that there was some- 
thing unquestionably wrong. 

+ “Ithought—it was Oswald—whom Mr, Meredith 


| wanted.""—— 


Oswald laughed, “Have you not found out, Cara, 
that Oswald is an individual?’ he said. “If Ned likes 
to be knocked about the world according to other 
people's fancies, that is his affair. Idon’t. Yes,it was 
Oswald that was wanted; but I never was a man for 
competitive examinations: my ideas don’t run in that 
channel, so |. dropped my mantle upon my brother. Oh, 
| he will have compassion. He will be a Member. of 
Council, while lam only a briefiéss barrister; he will 
move princes about like chess-men, while | have no in- 
fluence with any one but a stray editor. Ned will be 
the great man of the family—what, you don’t approve 
ofme! You would rather Ned staid at home than 1?’’ 

Cara had given him a very young girl’s most emphatic 
sign of disapproval. She turned her shoulder upon 
him, and averted her head. Poor Roger looked on with 
a burning heart, seeing the two brothers, one on each 
side of her, contending, as it seemed, for her approba- 
tion. Thefact that there were two seemed to shut 
him out more and more. He was indignant, disap- 
pointed, wounded. He said to himself in his heart 
every ill thing he could think of against this strange 
house. First, the Sunday dinner party—even though 
he had himself condoned it by becoming one of the 
guests; second, the work left, on the table, which he 
felt sure the mistress of the house was quite capable of 
| taking up, alt:ough restrained by his presence from 
actually doing so. Then the separation of the family— 
the father in India, the mother here. What a house for 
Cara to be thrown into! What an example for her! 
A woman who lived apart from her, husband and yet 
| asked people to dinner could not be a proper woman to 
have the charge ot Cara. Of course she was just the 
sort of person to encourage a girl in flirting, to put evil 
into her head. These were the thoughts that kept 
burning and scorching the brain of poor Roger as he 
| stood betore the fire in this strange house, the people 
on either side of him so much engaged with each other, 
and he so completely left out. Why did he come here 
| to make himself unhappy? Why build such foolish 
hopes upon this day? His aunt at Notting Hill would 
have been a much better companion, a great deal 
| kinder; and she would be wondering now what had be- 
come of him, or thinking, perhaps, that he was enjoy- 
ing himself. Strange enjoyment! He made a distinct 


sort of movement to go away, which was the only thing 
he could do to relieve her anxiety. She would wonder 
if he meant to come back; if he was going to stay all 
night; orif he had gone off straight from his friend’s 
house to catch the train. There were not all the usual 
trains on Sunday nights, and this would perplex her, 
poor lady, still more, All this passed through his mind, 
and he was very uncomfortable. Yet he made no at- 
tempt to. go away. 

“ Roger,’’ said.Cara, getting up suddenly, for she felt 
herself embarrassed on her side, and was glad ot a way 
of escape, “‘ are you going back to the College to-night ?”” 

Her question chimed in with his thoughts, but he did 
not reply in the way that would have seemed most in 
keeping with those thoughts. ‘It deesnot matter,” he 
said; “I think I shall ge down by the first train to- 
morrow.”’ As soon as he felt her soft eyes upon him 
the foolish young fellow thought that all must go well. 

“IfI were you I would go to-night,” she said; “ you 
will be obliged to get up so early, and it is so dark in 
the morni: You never used to like getting up’— 
Roger felt the light and the warmth coming back to 
him, flooding him round and round, 


pause in his thoughts to realize her, but he made no | 


Don't take away the little | 


“Your manners are well enough,” she said, with a 
“I thought you were not—pleased. 
Come, then, and sit down and talk with the rest; they 
are more like you than they are like me. You ought to 
be friends, :or you are all—boys. A girl has less 
to say to them. And then Edward is going to India 
tvo"’—— 

“IT would rather talk to you; but I will do whateyer 
you like, Cara.” 

“Yos; but doit, then,’ she said, with a smile, and 
leaving him there, she went over to the other side of 
the fire, and sat down under the shadow of Mrs. Mere- 
dith, from whence she looked across placidly at the 
three whom she had abandoned. Mrs. Meredith smiled 
upen Cara, putting out her hand caressingly to lay it 
upou the girl’s shoulder. They made a pretty group. 
But Mr. Beresford, who was leaning over the little 


tim. A slight cloud came over his face when his 
daughter came within hearing. He finished what he 
was saying quickly, and then was silent. It had not. 
been intended for her ear. While on the other side of 
the room the young men looked at each other in a kind 
of armed truce, and a moment of dead silence elapsed, 
the first that had occurred since they came into the 
room, in the midst of which Mrs. Meredith was heard 
saying, “I fear you are not amusing yourself, Cara- 
Are the boys disayreeble? Go andsing something tor 
us. Ilike your soft little voice on Sunday night. Sing 
me the ‘Angels;’ that suits you best.” 

“Just what I was going to suggest,’ said Oswald, 
jetting upand going to the piano to open it for her. 
t was.in the back part of the room, which was but par- 

tially lighted. Both the others, in their different ways, 
bestowed a private benediction on Oswald,who was more 
ready than either of them. They sat looking wistfully 
into the dimness, listening to Cara’s soft voice, which 
rose out of it like a bird’s. ‘Angels, ever bright and 
fair,’ she sang, looking herself that little bright vision, 
only half visible, like any thing angelic or fairy-like 
which the imagination chose to select. Roger listened 
with his heart full. But for the apparition of that 
other figure beside him, behind her, who stood keepin 

time with an involuntary movement of his head ok 
hand ina way which tempted even his brother to blas- 
pheme, Roger's heart would have run over with a soft 
ecstasy. He had never heard Cara sing before, except 
in her school-girl days. As for the other two, the elder 
pair, Mr. Beresford’s countenance cleared, uud he re- 
sumed his talk, and Mrs. Meredith once more gave him 


_her whole attention, while Edward and Roger stared 


into the back drawing-room. They did not address nor 
take any notice,of each other, but gazed blankly at 


| Cara, who, haying already one attendant, evidently 


wanted none of them. When she-had come to an end 
of that song, Mrs. Meredith, thoughishe was to all ap- 
pearance ‘absorbed in what Mr. Beresford was saying, 
cast a word over her shoulder to the young performer. - 

“That was very sweet; thank you, dear. Now sing 
us something else.’’ And Cara went.on,. 

Roger sat and listened, between misery anid rapture. 
He did not know which predominated. Edward, to 
whose state of mind no ene had any clue, turned over 
a book, and hummed the air she was singing. Mot a 
word passed between the young men, notwithstanding 
that they were both boys, as Cara hdd said, both going 
to India, and with every kind of bond of external re- 
semblance, But Roger didnot feel any direct hatred to 
Edward as he did to the other, who was always thrust- 


ing himself forward. And thus an hour d away. 
When that was over, Cara rose and gaid good-night. 
Then there was.a question who was to take her home, 


which showed as much as did his own attitude—reclin- 
ing tranquilly in his chair—that Mr. Beresford had no. 
idea of going away.. Here Roger sprang to the front, 
for once forestalling Oswald. He took his leaye hur- - 
riedly, with confused thanks to Mrs, Meredith, and fol- 
lowed Cara closely as she went down stairs, alarmed 
lest some one might iuterfere even at the last moment. 
It was but a few steps, unfortunately, from one door to. 
the other, and though she lingered a moment on the 
step, wrapping her shawl closely around her, Cara did 
not ask him to go in. 

“It was very kind of you to come,” she said, giving 
him her hand ; “and Iam afraid you have not enjoy: 
it, Roger, but you will like them better when you see 
more of them.’ She said this as people say somany 
things, apologetic and otherwise, not because she want- 
ed to apologize for the Merediths, but because she did. 
not know very well what to say. . 

“TI don’t think I shall ever like them,” said Roger ; 
“but that does not matter. Cara, let me just say one. 
= I don’t think they are the right kind of people 
—for you.” ; 

“For me!” After the first astonishment Cara langhed, 
“I did not think you set for being such a critic. 
What have they done to make you think ill of them ? 
They have been very kind to you.” : int 

“Tdid not want their kindness,” said Roger, hotly ; 
a they are not the kind of people I like to see you wi! 


“T think I will say good-night,’’ ssid Cara, with dig- 

nity.) “It.is cold Sate, an you have de eraiedes 

Xo Hill. It is a pity you missed your train. 
She 


ht.’ / 
d not so much as Jook at him, as she 
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ed away and disappeared, the door closing 
ind her. He had offended her now to make 
: appropriate finish of this unhappy Sunday! 
ut however cold it might have been to Cara, it was 
not cold to Roger’as he pushed his way at a tremendous 
‘pace aloug the Sunday streets,so much darker than 
usual on account of the closed shops, and filled with 
passengers so different from the usual crowd. He would 
have kept himself warm in Siberia at that pace. His 
aunt was waiting for him, but half disposed to give up 
her watch, and wondering what had become of him, as 
he thought she would. 

“Tam very glad to have you foranother night, Roger ; 
but I thought you must have rushed off to catch the 
train without thinking of your portmanteau,” she said ; 
and then she gaye him a glass of wine, half proud, half 
disappointed to hear that he had dined “with his 
fe friends,’ and sent. him to bed with kind good- 
nights, for he had to start early in the morning, and no 
doubt she thought the day had been fatiguing, though 
so pleasant. She was kinder than Cara; perhaps it 


would have been better for him if he had not gone to | 


the Square at all, but contented himself with Notting 
Hill. 


CHAPTER XVII. 
EDWARD. 


Cana had a visitor quite early next day, when she had 
just retired up stairs to the drawing-room after break- 
fast. It was Edward Meredith, who came with some 
message from his mother. He had been Cara’s friend 
when they were both children, though Oswald was the 
one who had claimed her intimacy since she grew up ; 
and he had come now on asort of investigation to see 
for himself whether his brother had taken his place. I 
think Cara, too, had a consciousness of Edward's mean- 
ing, though neither of them could have put it into 
words, and no idea of love, properly so called, was in 
the minds of the boy and girl. To be sure, he was 
twenty-one, no longer legally a boy, and thought him- 
self aman in many ways. He was aware that the little 
serious maiden, who had been the friend of his child- 
hood, appeared very sweet and attractive to him now, 
and that he did not like Oswald to assume the privi- 
leged place by her ; to be the one who talked with her 
and walked with her, and offered her these small ser- 
vices which it is often more pleasure to render than to 
receive. Edward was not jealous of his brother, but he 
had the suppressed consciousness of being placed at a 
disadvantage by Oswald, which is not very unusual in 
the mind of the younger of such a pair. Oswald had 
been, not above him, but a stepin front of him, all 
his life; he had what those who did not like him 
called more showy qualities, what those who did 
like him described as greater talents than Ed- 
ward's. He talked better, he was more ready in 
demonstration of his sentiments, and could always 
express himself—whether on paper or in speech—more 
fluently. These were real advantages; and to these, as 
was natural, the young man who felt himself to be sec- 
ond added others which were not so real. He thought 
Oswald’s verses, and literary pretensions, and graceful- 
ness, and good looks, were all infinitely superior to his 
own, and was apt to be depressed, and not to do himself 
justice in Oswald's presence. It was a relief to find 
iow late Oswald was, and that he could come in, early 
in the morning, to test Cara, and find outif all her friend- 
liness had been transferred to his brother. If so, Ed- 
ward would not grumble, but he would know what he 
had to expect, and would not look at anything more. 
When he had delivered his mother’s message, there was 
alittle pause. They had both a little -ingenuous awe 
of each other, and did not know how'to begin. 

“How long it is since I have been here!’ Edward 
said at last; “not since the days when I used to be 
afraid te move for fear of breaking some of the beauti- 
ful things. My mother wisely refrained from china in 
those days; but we were always told that Mrs. Beresford 
-was ‘very particular.’ You do not mind speaking of 
her? “I renember her so well lying on tie sofa, like a 
You afe like her, Cara, but not very like 


“No; ter she was beautiful,” said Cara, simply; and 
Edward took her words as she said them, without in- 
terposiug a laughing compliment, as Oswald would 
have-done. “I do not mind, though sometimes I won- 
der, when I am sitting alone here””—— 

~ “You wonder—what ?” 

" “ All about her,” said Cara, her yoice dropping lower; 
*‘about hér dying. Don’t you think it must be hard 
‘to die like that when everybody wishes you to live? 
And then—about—whether she ever comes here; the 
drawing-room is just as she left it’’—— 

Edward looked round it, following her glance. He 
id not smile ; his countenance had an air of sympathy 
and interest, almost awe. 

“Tt isso strange, sitting here when all the house is 
‘still. One seems to seé a chair placed differently to 
what it was before. Idid not do it; and then every- 
thing is so still. One feels as if some one was looking, 

azing at oné. Sometimes I ant sure that the eyes are 

—not unkind, to frighten. me, ‘but solemn and 
steady, not changing from one thing.to another, as we 
do. Did you ever think what happens when we die?” 

“Not much, I am afraid,” said the young man, him- 
self feeling the spell of the stillness, and as if those 
éyes might be upon him of which she spoke. “ But, 
‘Cara, you ought not to be here by yourself, for it can- 
not be good for you to feel like this, or to be thinking 
such things. T like you to be here; but it would be 
‘better, more natural, for you in the country. You 
ought not to stay ’’—— 

“This is home,” said Cara, with a little sigh, and 
hen she brightened up. I think Iam making believe 
for the pleasure of being sympathized with,” she said. 
“Tam not dull. It is only sometimes, only now and 
‘shen, in the morning, Somehow one feels more lonely 


| putit on you /°L am very fond of poetry,” said Cara. “TI | 


in the morning, when everybody is busy. To have 
nothing to do, and to see no one all the long, active 
forenoon. At the Hill one could run out in the garden. 
There was always something to do, or if it rained there 
= work ; but no one asks what I do with myself 
ere.”” 
*‘My poor little Cara! Forgive me; I. thought you | 
were a little girl again.” 
“‘Oh, I don't need to forgive you. It is very kind of | 
you, Edward. Am [a little girl,oramIrather old? IL} 
can t be quite sure sometimes. I suppose it is because 
lam fanciful,” said Cara, the tears coming to her eyes 
in spite of herself. ‘Aunt Cherry always said I was. 
Look, lam going to cry—for nothing at all! You never 
—th—thought I was so silly,” she said, with a smile on 
her face, but a childish sob breaking her voice. | 
“I wish you were with Aunt Cherry again,” said 
Edward; ‘‘ you ought not to be left by yourself here.’ 
“Oh, I must be here. It is home, and I like it some- | 
times. Your mother is very kind to me; and Oswald 
comes and talks ’! . 
Perhaps it was scarcely possible that Edward should 
resist this temptation to inquire into Oswaid's degree 
of favor. He was not jealous. No, he thought, he felt 
sure that he was not jealous; but he was always the 
second, and no one likes that. He felt aslight passing 
sting and check when she spoke of Oswald, and in spite 
of himself could not but feel anxious to find out what 
degree of intimacy existed between them. 
“Do you say this to Oswald? Does he know?” he 
added. 


—his thoughts had not gone so far—but ifshe too had 
to go,in some incomprehensible, delightful way, how 
the aspect of that banishment would change! All at 
once, as he sat there, he seemed to see himself looking 
over the high bulwarks of the ship by her side, the 
blue water flying in soft ripples behind them, the foam 
bubbles dancing on the waves, the sunshine shiniug, 
all the world so new and sweet. How distinctly he 
realized the scene, which just about as likely as that 
the Queen should go with Edward to India! He camu 
back from that vision as from along way off, with a 
halt-choking sigh. 

“Thatis nonsense, suppose. Still, it is that, and 
not India, that vexes me. Parting from those I care 
for here.” 

« And Oswald—would have had that too.” 

*Yes,”’ said Edward, doubtfully, “Qswald would 
have had that too; but Oswald’’—— 

He stopped, and Cara did not ask him to go on. 
There was alittle doubt in the repetition of the name. 
“But Oswald’”—— What was he going to suy? She 
was too shy, too censcious, to ask. Cara did not blush, 
even in this shadowy way, when Oswald spoke to her, 
but she had a yague sense that perhaps he would be 
pleaded to make her blush—would like to move her. 
She was far more clear-sighted about him than about 
Edward. Just as she knew her own power over Roger, 
she knew that Oswald would be pleased to have a like 
power over herself, She did not discriminate these fine 
differences of sentiment in words, but she was aware of 
them, without attempting definition. She could play 


“Inever said anything,” said Cara, recovering her- | upon Roger, if she pleased, as upon an instrument, and 


self; “why should 1? It was nonsense. And then | 
Oswald has so much to tell me about him; it is much 
more amusing than to chatter about one’s self. Don’t 
think me very silly, Edward. It was because you 
seemed to want to know about me’’—— 

“So L did,” he said; “‘so Ido, Cara, It was you and 
I that used to be the friends. Oswald was bigger, don’t 
you remember? It was always you and I’”—— 

Cara made no direct reply to this representation. 
She even disregarded the anxious look he gave her, as 
he made this appeal tc old recollections, of which she | 
was not specially thinking at this moment for her | 


Oswald was trying and would like to bring music out 
of herin the same way, She knew this instinctively, 
and perhaps Cara would not have been very much sur- 
prised to be told that Oswald was “in love’ with her; 
but about Edward she had no insight,no theory. Hoe 
was kind,and she could talk to him and open her 
heart; that was all she knew. 

Just then they were interrupted by the entrance 
of Oswaid. himself,, who came in, as he had got 
into the habit of doing, after his late breakfast. 
**Halloo, Ned, you here!”’ he said, in a tone of sur- 
prise. He was not by any means delighted by the ap- 


part. 

“How different people are!’ she said. “Some people | 
tell you about themselves; some make you talk, I | 
don’t know how, of you. I don’t think you would 
have a good moral effect upon me, Edward. You make | 
me selfish; you make me think of myself. Oswald 
does not ask about me. He makes me listen to him. | 
Oh, it is very pleasant, andit must be better. I feel | 
sure ”’—— 

“You like it better? I am such an uninteresting 
fellow, Cara, not like Oswald. I prefer to hear about 
you ’— 

“Thanks,” she said, with a little shy glance at him, 
and a slight reddening which she could not explain. 
“Did you think poor Roger very rough and very 
strange last night? Lhope you did not think badly of 
him. He was, perhaps, a little cross; but he is not 
like that always; not even often. I don’t think I ever | 
saw him so cross before,” 

“T understand him, Cara. He was an old friend too, 
and he hoped to have you to himself, whereas he found 
you among still older friends than he was, and» inti- 
mate, andat yourease. 1 understand/him. Ihave had 
the very same sort of thing happen:‘tome.” 

“With whom?” Cara asked, rather abruptly. She 
was surprised, even slightly nettled, without knowing 
why. Did Edward know any other girl well enough? 
sheasked herself. It was nothing to her, and yet she 
was half displeased. 

“Oh, with no one in particular,” he said. ‘I have | 
stolen amarch upon Oswald," he added, with alaugh. 
“T have had the luck of the early bird. He was always 
alate fellow. ‘To be sure, he sits up writing when. the 
rest of us go to bed.” 

“Andis it true that he would not go to India, and 


would rather be a povt than anything else in the 
world, but not to put the disayreeable work upon some 
one else—not to please myself at the expense of | 
another.” 

“That isnot the way to put it, Cara. Iam really | 
the one that cam go best. Oswald should have: a bril- | 
liant career at home. He iselever enough to do what- | 
ever he pleases, butit isnot the same withme. Oh,1am | 
not going infor humility. Ican cram for an examina- 
tion better than he can. Itisa humble quality, but it 
is very serviceable. So we have both the part that 
suits us best.” 

“ But you don’t like it; Ldward.” 

“Which of us likes best the special thing he has got 
todo? Weall think sometising else would be better. 
Even you, Cara— Oh, Heaven knows I did not mean to 
vex you! IsitI that have brought the tears into your 
eyes?” : 

“No, she said, putting out her hand; “but it is 
quite true. LTam—out of sorts, I suppose, this morn- 
ing. Ican't help crying; and what you sayis quite 
true. One always thinks something else would be | 
better. Aunt Cherry says the same thing, butdifferent. | 
Edward, I will try to goto my Indiaas you go to yours 
—without grumbling.’ 

“If IT had not grumbled you would not have known 
anything ab-ut it,” he said; “and, Cara, if you were 
coming to India, I should not grumble. I should be 
quite reconciled. It is parting from every one I care 
for that makes it so hard to me.” 

A kind of crimson reflection had come: over Cara’s 
face—nota blush, much more visionary than real—a 
reflection of ablush—the topch of a vague sentiment 


which was somehow in the air, and which lighted upon 
the girl's face because it was more sensitive than the 
boy’s—that was all. But he saw the shadow of a rosy 
tint over her features, and it moved him with a vague 
sweetness of fancy, he did not quite know what. If 
Cara were to go to India—not.with him, not as his wife 


pearance of his brother. ‘‘I did not expect to find you 
ocenpied so early,’’ he said to Cara, ‘‘ Haye you had 
the bear at your levee too? I hope he has recovered 
his temper this morning. If your natives in Berk- 
shire are all of that complexion, Cara, 1 don’t wonder 
you are glad to get away.” 

“ Poor Roger | he did not mean to be rude. Did Mrs, 
Meredith think he was a bear ?’’ 

‘Oh, my mother! She would not be the universal 
charmer she is if she were not something of a hypo- 
crite,” said Oswald. ‘You may be sure she will not 


| allow that any of her visitors is ever disagreeable. I 


suppose Ned brought you her message about going 
out? Then I need not repeat it. And there is to bea 
tea-drinking to-morrow, Cara, with all sorts of strange 
beasts—authors and authoresses, and that. kind of 
people. If you will keep close to me, I'll tell you who « 
they are. It will bea very funny company.” . 

“But, Oswald, I thought you were an author too. 
Why do you laugh at them? I should haye thought 
there would be sympathy ''"—— 


“Wait till you see them,” he said, with a laugh. 
“My dear little Cara, there is a great difference always 
between out-and-out professionals and—other Lai ord 
Aman may indulge in as much literature as he pleases, 
and it does him no harm; indeed, it may chance to do 
hima little good,- But the people wlio have nothing 
but literature to stand upon, that’s a different thing 
altogether. They are generally people who are out of 
society. Ned, what are you going to do this morning ? 
You don't mean to say you are wasting your time’ 
an ordinary murtal? You were supposed to have gone 
to Westminster Hall, or the British Museum, or, atthe 
very least, the London Library. Bee how'cheaply some 
people get a character for virtue! “And all the ‘time, 
Cara, he was amusing himself and talking to you.” 

“Tam going to work now,” said Edward. - ““Remem- 
ber, this is the first chance Dhave had of seeing Cara. 
You are not to sit and think,” he said, softly. tak 
her hand, “Go to my mother, will you, Cara? Do not 
stay all the long morning here.” : : 


“T shall not be—dull,” she said in the same tone, 
with a grateful, friendly look, which went to idward's 
heart. He was comforted, though he had to go away 
and leave the field clear for his brother, and did so 
without even the . half-painful, half-compunctious 
feeling as of a grudge which he was ashamed of, which 
generally moyed him When Oswald was concerned. 
Why should he entertain any grudge at his brother's 
success? If Oswald was not more agreeable, more 
bright, more winning than himself, he would not be 
more popular. But, more than all these reasonings, 
with which he was familiar, Edward felt the consolation 
of those discriminating words by which Cara had in- 
dicated the difference between himself and his brother 
—he, who made her talk; Oswald, who talked of him- 
self. This kept him warm all the way to Westminster 
Hall, or wherever else it was that he went to pursue 
his studies ‘for the future government of India; but 
perhaps the way in which he had occupied the first 
hours of the morning did not make his mind more 
clear for this much moreimportant subject of thought. 

* It is well that there should be one ero | 
fellow in the family,’’ said Oswald, as, the, door .closed, 
“ for the family’s sake; and then itis astonishing what 
a zest. it gives to one’s, own leisure—like—I suppose 
I must not quote. Latin to you, Cara—like see- 
ing a ship pitching and tossing at sea when one is safe 
on shore.’’ ance hevieta 

* How can you say 80? how dare you say so?” eried 
Cara, with flashing eyes. ‘*Oh, what is the good: of 
your poetry and stuff, if itonly makes you enjoy the 
sight of another person working—doing what you — 
ought to have done? Is that all the good itis? It 


Ought to be something pure, something noble, some- 
e* to make your heart rise”’"—— 

a y, Cara!” cried Oswald, aghast, yet half laugh- 
ing. “ Poetry andatuff! Is it you who are speaking, 
or some one else? This is quite a new outbreak for 

ou.” 

“TIdid not mean that,” cried Cara, with the hot 
blush of youthful shame. “ Still, if poetry does not 
make you more—a man—does not make you stronger 
and better, and more noble and true ’’ 

“My dear little girl! Poetry is not morals and the 
Ten Commandments. You have got confused in your 
reasonings. Come, never mind scolding me, Cara. 
Listen to this. Your little temper has been put out 
with your bear last night and Ned’s gravities this morn- 
ing. You want me to smooth you down again. And I 
don’t like to be scolded. It answers with coarser 
natures, but I am too sensitive. I want the warm 
atmosphere of commendation to bring me out. Askmy 
mother ifit has not been ever thus from childhood’s 
hour. Nedcan standit. You may scold him for his 
good as much as you please; he will likeit. But come 
here, Cara mia. Listen to this "—— 

“ Oh, Oswald!” 

“Don’t scold me, Cara. Look here. Iam just going 
to send it off to the Piccadilly. Ishall not be half so 
sure of it unless my little critic approves. Come, you 
are not going to be hard-hearted. I do wamtso very 
much to hear what you think of this.” 

He held out the dainty little manuscript, set forth 
in those irregular lines which are dear to youth. And /| 
Cara could not help feeling the pleasure and the grandeur 
of being his critic, and of hearing the poem read byits 
author, which was going to be printed, and to live for- 
ever. It glanced across her mind how, when Oswald 
wis a great poet, as great as Tennyson or Browning, 
péople would tell how he used to go and read his 
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| across the street, reaching the scene of the disaster be- 
fore any one else, except hig Perugino, who had flown 
with one small cry, and was herself half under the 
heavy cart, pushing it back with all her force, while 
the others stood aghast and shrieked, not knowing 
what todo. Nothing could be more swift, more ready, 
than the Perugino novice. She had already drawn the 
child half into her arms before Oswald reached the 
spot, and was feeling the little limbs all over, with a 
little fainting cry, half horror, half want of breath. 
“Let me carry the child to the nearest doctor,”’ cried 
Oswald. The color had all gone out of the Perugino 
face—the big wheel of the cart touching her delicate 
shoulder made a background for her, She was a St, 
Catherine now. ‘There is something broken; she 
must go to the hospital,’ the girl said, looking up at 
him with that sudden acquaintance and confidence 
which come in such a moment. Her shoulder brushed 
against him as she transferred the little burden to him. 
The child had fainted. He took the poor little crushed 
| creature in his arms. They were within a stone’s- 
| throw of the great hospital, and there was nothing to 
be done but to carry it there. The elder Sister by this 
| time had joined them, sending the curious, anxious. 
| crying girls away under the charge of the remaining 
governess. “Agnes, you ought to go back with them. 
| You are as whiteas asheet. You will faint,’ said the 
Sister,” putting an arm round the girl. 

“Oh no; Lam better. Let me go and see what it is,” 
she said. 


saints, he felt sure. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


TELLING TALES, 


young verses toa girl whom he had known when he 
was a child, and this little scene arranged itself his- 
torically in her mind as a scene which would make the | 
hearts of other girls beat with secret envy of her—the | 
confidante of a poet. Thus Cara was mollified, and 
yielded, and criticised only the verses, not the poet. | 
indeed, her criticism of the verses was of the mildest | 
description, just enough to give zest to her almost | 
unbounded praise, And the poet enjoyed himself 
greatly reading those innocent lines—which were 
quite innocent, if somewhat insipid—seeing her ab- 
sorbed face and soft eyes full ofattention, and delight- 
ing himself in the melody he had made, How wonder- | 
fulis this appetite of youth for mere rhyme! Cara} 
listened to each line chiming with the other in a 
trance ofattention. It was as sweet to her asif it had 
been the truestmusic, and charmed her very soul. 
Oswald went down tothe office. of the Piccadilly 
afterward, in great satisfaction with his work. Some- 
times these productions brought him in a guinea or 
two, and then how pleased he was ! more pleased than 
if he had inherited afortune. He thought himself on 
the high-road to fame dnd fortune when this happened, 
and was pleased to let his friends think that he made 
a good deal of money by his pen. Luckily for him, he 
did not need to put any dependence upon these dilet- 
tante earnings ; but they sweetened life to him, if 
they did not put much money in his purse. And the 
dea of Cara gave him a soft pleasure. He too thought 
ow it might be told hereafter that his first critic was 
a beautiful girl, and thatit was her enthusiasm which 
stirred him on to the heights he afterwards attained. 
“And what became of the beautiful girl ?’ he thought 
he could hear somebody ask in posterity. Yes, in- 
deed, what became of her? Should she marry the 
poet, and be his muse and his critic combined, or 
should she be drifted away into some other career, and 
the memory of him with her to her last day, not 
breaking her heart, perhaps, or, at least, no more 
an could be mended? He smiled as he went along, | 
with a little conscious warmth on his face, and | 
wondered how this would be. | 
But just then chance threw something else in his 
way. met a procession of school-girls—not a very 
wonderful thing—attended by one or two Sisters of 
of the many modern 
‘ and black v 
often very effective when they surround a fair young 
tountenance. Oswald had just caught sight of one 
sro c 


ich him, and which was inclosed by s poke 
ess rigid’ and a veil less heavy than the others, which 
he coneluded to mean novicehood, or even mere associ- 
ateship. The owner of this soft, serious face was too 


Tint, have made any permanent choice of so grave | says 


and was, indeed, onlys governess to whom a 
modification of the conventual dress had been per- 
mitted as a privilege. Oswald crossed the road, and 
went slong very demurely, though it was not his way, 

lel with the procession, looking furtively, and, as 
flattered himself, with purely artistic admiration, at 
6 little shepherdess of the flock. “ She isa Perugino,” 
he said to himeelf, and already the ready verses began 
to flutter to his lips. He would write a poem about 
her; she was the most charming subject—a true Peru- 
gino, with just that warm glow of color, not fair, but 
ow—those soft features, those modest eyes. He 

on thé spot : 


“From old Pietro’: canvas freshly sprung, 
Fair face! that thus so sweetly can combine 
The maiden and the mother ever young.” 


(The reader will perceive that Oswald’s verses were not 
ofthe highest quality.) He had got just this length 
when a sudden shriek disturbed him. The little pro- 
‘cession was crossing # side street, and one of the 
children had made a rush from her com- 
panion, and in a moment, betore any one could draw 
@ breath, had been knocked down and apparently 
crushed by a cart which came lumbering slowly up 
the street, too slow and too heavy to alarm any one. 
Oswald, to do him justice, was not given to moonin 
when there wasany need for active service, He reahed 


lican sisterhoods, in | 
ecorations which are | 


“ RocER has been to pay dear Cara a visit,’’ said Mrs. 
Burchell. ‘‘ He was in London on Sunday, with his 
kind aunt at Notting Hill, and he thought he would 
call. L don’t approve of Sunday visits, but I suppose 
exceptions must be made sometimes, and Roger went. 
Knowing her all his life, you know, he felt interested, 
Do you know a family called Meredith, Miss Charity ? 
Ishould not think, from what hetells me of them, 
that they can be people you would care to know.’”’ 

“Meredith! but of course you know them, Aunt 
Charity—poor Annie's friend, whom she was so fond 
of—the only person who was allowed to come in when 
she was ill—the most delightful, kind woman.” 

“ People change as years go on, and Cherry is always 
enthusiastic—gushing, as my young peoplesay. But 
do you know, Miss Charity, that poor Mr. Beresford is 


| always there? dining there on Sunday, sitting till one 


does not know how late—and she is a woman separated 
from her husband,” said’Mrs. Burchell, lowering her 
voice. ‘‘Iam sure that is a thing of which you cannot 
approve.” 

“Of women separating from their husbands?’ Miss 
Charity was sitting in her dressing-gown in her bed- 
room by the fire. She had been laid up by “one of 
her attacks.’? This was how everybody spoke of it; 
and though she was completely out of danger, it was 
necessary to take care. The consequence was that she 
lived in her bedroom, and chiefly in her dressing-gown, 
and was sometimes fretful, hard to manage, and a 
strain upon Miss Cherry’s powers. Almost any visitor 
who would come and bring a little variety, and par- 
ticularly # little news, was au advantage ; therefore 
Cherry was very reluctant to interfere with what Mrs. 
Burchell said, especially as she was hungering for 
news of the child, who, though she wrote so regularly, 
did not say half what Miss Cherry wanted to hear. 

“lean’t pronounce on such a question without 
knowing the circumstances,” said Miss Charity, 
“Women are fools ; 
well.” 

“Oh, Miss Charity ! that is one of your quaint ways 
of stating things. Mr. Burchell says you have such a 
quaint way of expressing yourself; but always judi- 
cious, quite above. what would be expected from a 
woman.” 

“Mr. Burchell is a good judge. He has means of 
knowing what may be expected from a woman,” said 
the old lady, sharply. “And so you think badly of 
Mrs. Meredith. But make your mind easy. Sheis not 
separated from her husband.”’ 

“Not!” Mrs, Burchell echoed the negative ina tone 
which was faint with disappointment. ‘Oh, but par- 
don me; I fear you must be mistaken, for Roger 


“T thought that boy wasanice boy. What have you 
done to him to make him a gossip? Cherry, that was 
the one I thought well of, was itnot? The others were 
naught, except Agnes; but this was a nice boy.” 

“ Agnes is very self-willed,” said Mrs. Burchell. “She 
is gone to that mission, though I am sure there is 
plenty to do at home and in the parish. Idon’t know 
what to say to her. But as for the others being naught, 
I don’t think it is very kind of you to say so,’’ she added, 
looking as if she meant to cry. 

_ “It is only one of my quaint ways of expressing my- 
self,” said Miss Charity, grimly. ‘I hate a boy who is 
agossip. It is bad enough in girls; but then one is 
sorry for the poor things that have nothing better to 
do. What does this boy of yours say? If he was my 
boy I’a whip him for tale-telling. And what was he 
doing in the Square ?” 

“My children have always been brought up to con- 
fide in their mother,”” said Mrs. Burchell, on the verge 
of tears; “they have always told me their impressions. 
Thank heaven, though my lot is not luxurious like 
mare people's, I have alwayq had comfort in my chil- 

on Yr : 

“That is a hit at you and me, Cherry, who have no 
children,”’ said the old lady, who was sh and keen 
after her illness. ‘* My dear, we are quite willing to ad- 
mit your superiority. What did the boy say?” 


| ow, spy ey 
| “I am sure there was no boasting in my mind, I | inoffensive girl enough. When she was 


Agnes? Was that the name? It was one of the| 


have very little occasion to boast. A poor clergyman’s 
wife, with so large a family to bring up! but I am 
proud of the confidence of my children. Dear Roger 
went to see Cara out of kindness, He has always had a 
kind feeling to her, and the poor boy’s heart was quite 
touched to see her among such people. They seem tc 


| live in an ungodly way, with dinner parties on Sunday» 


and that sort of thing—no regard for poor servants or 
for the bad example they are setting. And as for the 
Fone f Roger did not tell me all; but he says Mr. Beres- 
ford stays—stays after Cara goes home, and, in short, is 
never out of the house. I felt that you ought to be 
told. Gentlemen haye very peculiar ideas, 1 know— 
they don’t follow our rules; but tor a man to take his. 
daughter, his young daughter, into such society ’”—— 

“Maria !’’ Miss Cherry was speechless with horror 


but then so are most men as} 


and dismay. She managed to get out this ejaculation, 
and no more. But the old lady was less easily moved- 
She put on the spectacles, to which she had taken. 
quite lately, and looked into her visitor's face. 

“Here is an odd thing now,” she said, ‘a very odd 
thing. Iam willing to suppose you are an innocent 
sort of woman, Maria Burchell. You neyer did any 
thing very bad—for one thing, you have never been 
tempted—and yet you are ready to believe any evil, at 
the first word, of attother woman whom you know noth- 
ing in the world about. Itis the oddest thing I know. 
If you had been a wicked person, one could have under- 
stood it. But aclergyman’s wife, as you say, in a quiet 
country place, out ot the way of temptation, why, you 
ought to think well of everybody. You ought to be the 
sort of person who could be taken in, who would not 
believe harm of, anyone, an innocent woman like you.” 

“Am I an innocent woman?’ said Mrs. Burchell, 
shaking her head, with asad smile. The distinction, if 
flattering to her moral character, was derogatory to her 
dignity. ‘‘Ah, how little we know each other! and 
what is called charity is so often mere laxness of princi- 
ple. I hope I know the depravity of my own heart.” 

“In that case, my dear, there’s nothing more to be 
said,’’ said Miss Charity, briskly, “‘only that you ought 
not tocome here under false pretenses, taking us all in, 
and looking respectable as you do. But however bad- 
you may be, Mrs. Meredith is not bad. I don’t know 
much about the husband ; perhaps they don’t get on 
together very well. Perhaps it is health. She lives. 
here, and he lives there—that is all I know ; but she is 
a better woman than Iam; that I'll answer for. How 
she can put up with that fool of a nephew of mine L 
can’t tell. He is very learned, I grant, and a Fellow of 
half the Societies. Well, andso your boysaid— What. 
is the woman crying for, I would like to know?” 

“Oh!” wept Mrs. Burchell, ‘I never thought to have 
lived to be so spoken to? andby an old friend. Ob, 
Cherry! you that have known me froma girl, how can 
you sit still and do your knitting, and hear me talked 
to so ?”’ 

“She does not mean it,” said Miss Cherry, softly, 
“dear Maria, She has beenill. She can’t help being a 
little irritable.” 

“ Stuff!’ said Miss Charity. ‘She brought iton her- 
self. Go away, Cherry ; if I were irritable, itis you 
who would feel it first. Now, Maria, don’t be more of 
afool than you can help. What did the boy say?” 

Miss Cherry went back to her knitting with a sup- 
pressed sigh. It was very true that it was she who had 
paid the penalty first; but to see anybody crying 
troubled the kind soul. She gave a kind little pat as: 
she passed to Mrs. Burchell’s fat shoulders. She was 
knitting a huge white shawlin thick wool, to keep the 
old lady warm, and her own slight person was lost in. 
its folds, 

But there was not very much more to be got from 
Mrs, Burchell. The boy had not, indeed, said any more, 
nor so much as she had reported. Hehad been be- 
trayed by the sore state of his feelings, poor Roger, to 
give a very slight sketch of his uncomfortable Sunday 
—how he did not think the lady to whom a 
ford talked so earnestly, who had a husband, and yet. 
had no husband—who asked poole to dinner on Sun- 
day, and who—but Roger did not say this—had two 
sons who interfered 8a uncomfortably with his own in- 
clinations—was at all a good friend for Cara. was 
the extent of Roger's confidence, and he regretted bit-. 
terly having given it before the evening was out ; for 
it is one thing to disburden your heart of a grievance, 
and quite another to have that grievance enlarged and 
embittered ay constant reference and repetition. , 
heard so much of it before he le:t the rectory that even- 
ing that he was furious with himself tor haying be- 

trayed his wound, and felt ashamed of it, =y Le A 
so far as Cara was concerned. Therefore Mrs. 
was rather glad of the personal offense which concealed 
the fact that she had very little tosay, It had given s 
boyd zest to her visit that she had er's news to tell; 
ut there was much less detail than could have de-- 
sired, go she dromged into her own personal grievance 
about Agnes, who had insisted on yaa to the mission 
house to teach, when there was plenty to do at home; 
but neither of the ladies entered warmly into oe 
being s greater favorite with them than her 
When she was gone, however Miss Charity fell intos. 
musing. Age had crept a little, just a little, upon her. She 
was no longer the vigorous woman, of no particular age, 
whom Dr. well had commended asa type of woman- 
kind. Winter is unfavorable to the human frame 
when it approaches seventy. With a soft, perpetual 
summer, never blazing as it is in bg age and. 
checkered by no chilly es, would it mDecessary 
that threescore and ten should be man’s limit, or that. 
we should ever dic? Miss Charity felt the unkindl 
influence: of the winter. When summer came ran & 
- wens be all right again—or so, at least, she 
ought. 

“It is amazing theill people have in their thoughts,” 
she said at last, “That woman, with her ‘laxness of 
principle,’ and her depraved heart, and her indignation, 
to be taken at her word! wasan. 
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son there was no particular harm in her. I believe we 
ought all to die at twenty. What a deal of mischief it 
would save the world!” , 

“And good, too,” said Miss Cherry, in her soft voice. 

“ Good! not so much good. Do you know, Idon’t feel 
comfortable about Mrs. Meredith. I know she’s a nice 
woman; but, bless my soul, the number of nice women I 
have known who have been—no better thun they should | 
be! And Cara, you know, Cara is our business, | 
Cherry. We are her nearest relations. Ido believe she 
would be better here. Nobody can say that you are— 
no better than you should be. You don’t form friend- 
ships with men, I daresay that’s all Mrs. Meredith's sin 
at bottom,” 

** But thatis only,” said Miss Cherry, composedly,” 
“ because there are no men to form friendships with. 
You may laugh, Aunt Charity, but Isay quite what I 
mean. Iam nota young girl, neither is Mrs. Mere- 
dith. If she is good to my poor brother James, 
shouldn't we be grateful? And as for Cara—though 
Heaven knows how much I would give to have her 
back again ”—— 

“ Wuo is that at the door? I won't see any more | 
people ; that woman bas put me out for the day. | 
Though I know that it is nonsense, I can’t get it out of | 
my head. Sie is a great deal too fond of being popular. | 
She is—whom do you say ? Mr. Maxwell? Tobesure 
itis, it is his day, Well, lsuppose he must come in, of 
course. And just as well. We can ask him, and 
set it to rest.” 


Mr, Maxwell came in, as he had done regularly every 
week for no one knew how many years. He was 
redder and rustier, and perhaps a trifle stouter; but 
that did not show to familiar eyes. Otierwise the five 
years which had elapsed since Mrs. Beresfurd’s death 
had made no alteration in the doctor. He was on that 
table-land inthe middle of life when five years tell 
less than at any other period. He came in with the 
slight bustle which was characteristic of him, and sat 
down by Miss Charity, and got through quickly that 
little confidential talk which is necessary between a 
doctor and his patient, during which) Miss Cherry took 
her big piece of work to the window 
holding the mass of white wool in her arms, and knit- 
ting on, with her back towards the others. When this | 
formula had been gone through, she returne] to her | 
chair. Her interest in the matter was too great to allow 
eyen her aunt to open it. ‘Have youseen my brother 
James lately ?’”’ she said. 

“Your brother James!’ The question seemed fo 
startle and confuse the doctor. “‘ We haye seen very 
little of each other these five years.” 

“Ah! I thought you were not so intimate,” said 
Miss Cherry, whom the suspicion had pained “ Is 


there—any reason? I should like so much to know.” | 


‘ Well, I suppose there always is some reason or 
other. But no—estrangemenis come by accident con- 
stantly, Miss Cherry. fean’t tell what is the reason. 
Idon’t suppose[ know. We have drifted apart; that’s 
all; people do so every day without knowing why.” 

“People know whenit begins,” said Miss Cherry, 
eagerly; but here she was interrupted by her aunt. 

“Never mind about estrangements. What we want to 
ask you, Mr. Maxwell, is whether you have seen 
Cara—little Cara, you remember; and also something 
about their neighbors. There is Mrs, Meredith, for 
instance. We hear she sees a great deal of them. 
Eh! why shouldn't I tell Mr. Maxwell exactly what we 
have heard? A doctor isn’t a tale-bearer ; he'd lose all 
his practice in a week. 
ing (especially Cherry ; she is more partictilar than I) 
something about Mrs, Meredith. You that know every- 
thing, us ifit is true.” 

“T have seen very little of Mrs. Meredith. I don’t 
know much about James. Cara would be a great deal 
better here. What does he want with the child in 
London? He doesn’t require her; he has done with- 
out her all these years. I’d have her back, Miss 
Charity, if I were you.” 

“Tt is very easy to talk of haying her back, She is 
his child, after all. Come, speak out. They say James 
is there constantly, and that this lady—— She isn’t 
£6) from that husband of hers, eh ?” 

“ Not that I know of.” 

“Not that you know of! Of course you know wnat- 

_ever there is to know. What is the matter? A woman 
should not let herself be talked of,” 

“ Mrs. Meredith is not talked of, if that is what you 
mean ; but I have heard that James is constantly there. 
He oughtn’t todo it. If heis fond of her, as I don’t 
doubt he is fond of her ”"—— 

“Mr, Maxwell! how can you speak so of my 
brother?” said Miss Cherry, agitated and blushing, 
with the tears ready tocome. “A married woman? I 
am sure he has no more thought of anything of the 
kind. What his life been since Annie died? That 

for ii He has thought of no one but her.” 

“ Hold i tongue, Cherry my dear, You are an 
old maid, but you have a foolish young soul. What do 

‘ou know of such things? Let us talk it over quietly. 

iow, Mr. Maxwell, you need not be upon p’s and q's 
with me. If heis fond of her? that is the question. 
Nothing but what is innocent, you goose. We don’t 
think James a bad man, do you suppose? Now, doc- 
tor, we must be at the bottom of it, now we have 
opened the question. What do people say ?”” 

“ Tsay, if he is fond of her, he oughtn’t to compro- 
mise her, Miss Charity ; that is about it. Inno- 


| you'll do.” 
and staid there, | 


| knee, and looked up with an agitated face. 


| catching her breath—* a man 1!” 


We've been disturbed by hear- | 


cent? Of course it’s all innocent hg 4 ; but the 
woman is married, and her husband is tho ds of | 
miles off, and he ought to have more sense than to 
yo there every evening, as he does. Yes, we've talked | 
of it a ourselves ; not to let it go any further ; 
not ee any scandal, heayen meow’ No one 
thinks of any scandal; but he oughtn’ do it, Ij 

blaming your brother, Miss Cherry; he has 


am not 

taiexz into it, poor fellow, without knowing, He and 

i are not such friends as we were. I have thought 
Thad reason not to be quite pleased with him ; but I 
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don’t do him injustice here. He means no harm ; but | 
he oughtn’t to do it. The more he is fond of her, the 
more he agit to take care. And, there, you have my 
opinion, and that’s all about it. I don’t think any one 
has ever ventured to say more,”’ 

“It is too much to have said,” said the old lady, “and 
she ought to know better. Idon't putit allon him. 
She ought to have put a stop toit. Women see these 
things better than men ; and, besides, itis the women 
who suffer, not the men. She ought to have put astop 
e ee I don’t put it all on him, as you seem disposed 

0 do.”’ 

“ How could she puta stop to it?’ said the doctor, 
warmly. ‘She is good to every body, She opened her 
house to him when he was mis¢rable. Howis awoman 
to say toa man, after she has been kind to him, ‘Don't | 
come any more: people are beginnig to talk?’ Good | 
Lord! it would be like supposing they had some reason | 
to talk. Ifany woman said that to me, I should feel | 
that she thought mea brute bad enough for anything. 
No, no; everybody says women are hardest upon each | 


| other.”” 


“Everybody says a deal of nonsense,” said Miss | 
Charity, sharply. ‘*A woman does not need to speak so 
plainly, She can let the man see when he is going too far 
without a word said. How? Oh, there’s no need to 
tell you how, We know how; that’s enough, She 
could have done it. Still, I don’t think any harm of 
mie andit must simply be put a stop to, now we 
know.’” 
rs “Ah |’? said the doctor, drawing a long breath; but 

ow ?”” 

“How, again? Why, what kind otf people are you 
who Call yourselves friends? It’s your business to do 
it. Cherry, my dear, Iam a deal better; the bronchitis 
is all gone, and Barbara is as careful of me as a woman 
ean be. You'll go off directly to the Square. If I 
were well enough—it if were not for this stupid bronchi- 
tis—I'd go myself; but itisn’t worth a life, is it, doctor ? | 
See how things are going on. Of course you won't | 
make any fuss, Cherry; but whatever ought to be done 


Maxwell turned, as the old lady made’this address to 
her niece, and lookea at her. What would poor old 
Cherry do? he said to himself, bear her with | 
curiosity and wonder. Was she a person to face this 
dilemma, which had kept yarious and more determined 
persons in difficulty? She let her work drop upon her 
She grew 
pale and red, and pale again. 

“How am I to speak to James?” she said, hurriedly 


Then slie made a pause and an effort, and the doctor, 
astonished, saw a soft light of resolution come into the 
mild old maiden’s face. 

“ Of course,” she said, still a little breathless, “I will | 
not think of that if there is anything I can do.” 

‘And of course there is something to do,” said the | 
more energetic old lady. ‘My patience! what do peo- | 
ple get old for, doctor? I should doit without think- } 
‘ing twice. What do they say about a sound mind in a 
sound body? I wish, for my own part, when an old 
woman gets bronchitis, she would get it in her soul as 
well, and be all bad together, But for this old body, | 
I'm as ae as ever I was; and Cherry was always | 
weakly, poor dear.” 

“Do not vex yourself, Aunt Charity, I will go,’’ said 
Miss Cherry, with only a slight faltering in her voice. 
“Mrs. Meredith is a good woman, and my brother 
James is @ good man too, though I wish he was more 
religious, hen a thing is plain duty, that makes it— 
easy ; “ well, if not easy, at least—I will do my best,” 
she said, softly. Mr. Maxwell watched her quite in- 
tently. It was all very well to say this here; but 
would she venture to doit? He had always taken an 
interest in Cherry, more or less. All these years, dur- 
ing which he had come weekly to the Hill, he had been 
always sensible when Cherry was not there, and had a 
way of looking round for her gray gown when he came 
in. Every body knew his way of looking around, but | 
no one, much less the chief person concerned, had ever | 
divined that it was that gray garment which he missed 
when it was not there. Poor faded, fluttering, nervous 
Cherry ! he had always taken an interest in her. Would 
she really have the courage to take this bold, indepen- 
dent step, and do the thing which not one of James 
Beresford’s friends had dared to do? 


CHAPTER XIX. 


THE HOLY INQUISITION. 


Miss Cxerry’s sudden arrival at the Square was a 
surprise to everybody, and, liko most surprises, was 
not quite successful for the moment. She arrived in 
the afternoon when Cara was out with Mrs. Meredith, 
and when her appearance with her box excited no small 
astonishment among the servants, who were quite un- 
prepared for a visitor. And Miss Cherry was nervous 
and self-conscious, feeling her mission in every nerve, 
though all the rest of the world remained unaware of 
what she had come to do. When she had seen her 
things deposited in the spare room, and had been served | 
with the berate cup of teain poor Annie’s drawing- 
room, the sight of which, after so long, cost her some 
tears, she detained nurse, who had brought this re- 
freshment to her, to make what gentle preliminary | 
investigations she could maDage without exciting any | 
suspicion. 

“Ts Miss Carta happy, do you’ think? Does she 
like being with her papa? It must be a great 
change to her, nurse. Of course s child ought 
to be happy with her father; but— And then to 
change all at once from ‘the country, and at this 
time of the year. Oh, nurse, hope my dear child is 
happy! You know how she was thought of at the 
Hill,” said Miss Cherry, who was weeping-ripe, and, 
scarcely could keep down the tears. 

“Well, ma’am, for happy I can’t say; but she keeps | 
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her ’ealth,” said nurse; “ that is what I've got most to 
do with. Idon't think as there’s much to brag of in the 
mornings, when she’s here by herself. If] was master 
I'd get out of this house, Miss Cherry, and I'd pull this 
room to pieces, and change everything. That’s why he 
can’t abide to come in here. It’s almost as bad as if 
my poor lady was a-lying here in state still, though it’a 
five years and more since she was took from us. 
It’s all as I can do myself to keep steady when I seca 
all her things, as she took such pride in; and master 
he can't stand it—and Idon’t wonder, But it ought to 
be changed. When the young gentlemen comes in, 
then Miss Cara brightens up ""—— 

“The young gentlemen, nurse ?”’ 

“The Mr. Merediths, ma’am, from next door, Mr. 
Edward has but just come back; bnt Mr. Oswald has been 
liere regular, almost every day,, and that cheers up the 
young lady "’"— 

But nurse”— Cherry said, with a gasp, and could 
say ho more. 

“Yes, ma’am, I allow as it's running a risk,” said 
nurse, very gravely; ‘but what is a person to say? If 
there was a lady to take the charge; but master pays 
no attention. I don’t think as he ever notices who 
comes and who goés.”” 

“But, oh! why didn’t I know?” cried Cherry. 
“Such a state of affairs ought not to have been per~ 
mitted for a day.” 

‘No more it didn’t ought to, Miss Cherry; but what 
can a person do? I'vesaid a word nowand again, when 
I've had sn opportunity, about the deceitfuluess of 
young men, and as how yonng ladies had best pay no 
heed to them—when I could, you know, ma'am. But 
whether them warnings is ever any good, lam not the 
one to say: A young lady like Miss Cara never thinks 
that it can be her as is meant. Even me, I can remem= 
ber, though but a poor girl, it was always in my mind 
as I was the exception, and there couldn't be no quea~ 
tion of deceiving with me.” : 

“Oh, deceiving !’’ said @herry; ‘‘ that is not the ques- 
tion; but Cara is with her papa in the evenings? 
That must be a comfort to Lim, and to her too, poor 
ent.” Frid 

Nurse gave alittle cough. ‘Master+mostly—spends 
the evening out,’’ she said. 

Miss Cherry did not ask any more; her suspicions 
were all confirmed and her anxieties increased for 
there was no question of deceiving in nurse’s sense 
ot the word, and though that good woman’s homilies 
no doubt fell quite err, upon Cara, yet the 
visit of a couple of young men toa girl “ almost every 
mcrning’’ conveyed an idea of danger- which made 
Miss Cherry's hair stand on end. What the poor child 
had been plunged into the moment she leit that sace 
feminine nest at the Hill, all flowery and sweet, where 
someé kind guardian was always at hand! Launched 
into the world—never words could be more true. Miss 
Cherry sat in the haunted room, where poor Cara felt 
her mother’s eyes upon her, so fullof pondering that 
she had no leisure to be afiected by thatmemory. The 
poor woman, who was dead and safe, died away ont of 
all thoughts when tie affairs of the living came upper- 
most—the living who were sofar from being safe, whose 
lite lay before them, liable to be colored through and 
through by the events of any solitary moment. This 
could scarcely be said of James Beresiord perhaps, 
whose life was three parts over; but what penalties 
might not Cara have to pay for the pleasure of the mo- 
ment! The gay visitors who “brightened her up” 
might leave kness behind when their more ac- 
tive life carried them away to other scenes and occupa-~ 
tions, and the companionship which made this opening 
of her existence cheerful might throw all the rest into 
shadow. So Miss Cherry, whose life knew nothing more 
than this, who had no varied experiences to show how 
one affection pushed out another, and on what lines of 
natural pro, the course of lite was drawn, thought 
to herself as she waited by the side of the fire, slow 
sipping her cup of tea for Cara's return. She thought 
no more of her brother aud Mrs, Meredith—people. — 
were vld enough to manage their own concerns. Cara 
occupied all her henge en She was herself, though 
she was old, more on 's level of life that on that 
which was occupied by the kind meighbor for 
whom she had been so anxious when she came 


herself, 
graciously upon some one who had arrived. 
her usual reception, and who was going p 
away, when stopped by her arrival, Behind 9 
dith wae Cara, looking up to a handsome, dark-haired 
young man, who smiled upon her in a way which gaye 
even to old Miss Cherry’s heart a sympathetic pe: 
Surely he looked sincere, she said to herself; and what 
girl cold resist such alook? For the moment Ay ya 
forgot her terror and her penne Why should not 
Cara be the one happy girl whose happy love waa to be 
blessed and sanctioned by every lad: the very 
ginning? Why should it not be so? Cherry asked. her- 
self. ere Was money enough in the y to make 
it possible to indulge this only child of their hearts 
in whatever she might please to want—a husband if 
she liked, or any other toy. It was not, however, with 
such light-minded expressions that Cherry treated so 
solemn a subject, he loved her, andif she loved 
him, why should there be any difficulty? Cherry her- 
self was to give up everything to “secure” 
her darling’s “happiness.” These were the words to 
we: ‘ To secure Cara’s happiness.” Then there necd 
be no question of er or trouble of any kind. The 
young couple would be married quite young, as it was 
for everybody's happiness (people said) to be, and there 
need be no further anxiety, or pain on Cara’s account, 
They did not see her at the window lpbestood talking, 
Close together, the girl looking up, the young man 
ing down, until the door was opened, and they all disap- 
peared. Cherry went back to her seat at the fireside, 
and cried alittle tor pleasure at the thought of this 


in 
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happiness which was:'to come. To think-of your child | times if I could hear them in the kitchen for company! | but I am so happy to-night. 
haying \precisely the. blessedness, the good fortune, | I know it is very silly. Why should I be afraid? No never go Away any more !”” 


which has not;fallen to you,and which would have 
made you more happy than anything eise—could there 
be Sompernaret more sweet? She cried for pleasure as 
she had cried before for anxiety, and sat with the fire- 
light sparkling in that moisture which filled her eyes, 
and calculated howitcould be done. Mrs. Meredith 
could allow her son something—as much at least as his 
school and university allowance, if not more; and 
though Aunt Charity was careful of her money, she 
could be liberal, too, on occasion. I am not sure even | 
that it did not flash across Miss Cherry's mind that one 
day the Hill and all its wealth would be her own; but 
he repulsed the thought with poignant compunction, 
unless, indeed, it might be that the Hill should go at 
once to Cara, and thus make her marriage, as of a queen- 
regnant able to endow her husband plentifally, the 
most wise and seemly thing in the world, even though 
She was soyoung. After all her troubles and terrors, | 
Miss Cherry had a moment of exquisite pleasure as she 

sat by the fire and arranged it all. She forgot that the 

room was haunted, she forgot her sister-in-law’s strange 

death, her brother's long misery, and now the consola- 

tion which he had found, and which all his friends dis- 

approved of, and she herself had come here to put a 

stop to. What were all these things in comparison with 

Cara happy, Cara blessed in that best and sweetest lot 

which had never come to herself? What matter if it 

came to her child? 

She had plenty of time to indulge these thoughts, for 
hher dearest child was along time coming, and but for 
her delightful dreams Miss Cherry might have felt 
somewhat dull and deserted in the still house. If she 
could but look through the partition and see into the 
drawing-room next door!—just a peep, tosee her Cara 
with that charming young man beside her, bending 
over her. They were like a pair ina novel, Miss Cherry 
felt, or in a poem, which was better still—she, with 
those great blue eyes, which -were Cara’s chief fea- 
ture; he, dark and splendid, with a glow of manly 
color. How nice that he should beso handsome! For 
indeed, sometimes girls are quite pleased and hap- 
py with those who are not handsome, so that this 
was something par-dessus le marche, an exceptional 
advantage. Some one began to play the piano after a 
while, and the sound came through the wall. Was it, 
perhaps, he? Cara could not play so well as that. If) 
it was hoe, then he must be accomplished too, as well as 
handsome. Whata happy, happy girl! Though Miss | 

_ Cherry was a little tired of waiting before Cara came 
in, she had not at all flagged in her enthusiasm ; and 
when the girl flew to her, all flushed and excited with 
pleasure at the sight of her, it was all she could do to 
Testrain her congratulations and blessings. “Forl 
must not say a word till she gives me her confidence,” 
she said to herself. 

“Nurse told me as she let me in that you were here. 
Oh, Aunt Cherry, how glad Iam! When did you come? | 
Why did you not send for me? Here I have been wait- 
ing nearly an hour at Mrs. Meredith's, and you here!” 

“ My darling, you were happier there ’’—— 

“ Happier than with you? Iwas happier than when | 
Tam alone; butif I had known you were here! And, 

h! Aunt Cherry, there is only time to get ready for 
‘ 1 We can’t talk just now ; how provoking it is! 
Tell me about Aunt Charity and home; but we must 
mot keep dinner waiting.”’ 

“No, dear. How pleased I am,” said Miss Cherry, 
Kissing her child with tender fondness, “to see you so 
considerate and careful of your papa’s comfort !”’ 

“Yes,” said Cara, doubtfully. ‘Papa, of course—but 
it is more for cook aud John ; they don't like to have | 
dinner kept'waiting. Papa is often a little late himself, 
"but of course no one could say anything to him. 

This explanation was made as they went up stairs 
arm in arm, the girl clinging to her aunt with pretty 
fondness, embracing Miss Cherry's arm with both her 
hands. Cara was paler than she had been at the Hill. 
Her eyes looked bigger and bluer than ever, her trans- 

parent complexion more delicate and changeable. She 

, ettier than Miss Cherry had ever seen her, but 
“did not look strong,” her anxious aunt thought. Was 
“dt the excitement of her position, the absorbing infiu- 

which had taken hold of her? How kind Cherry 

nged to take the child in her arms to beg tor her con- 

fidence! “ But I must not saya word till she tells me,” 
‘she said to herself, with a sigh. 

" Mr. Beresford took his sister’s arrival very calmly. | 

- He accepted her halting explanation of her sudden visit | 
to town with the calm “of indifference, When he had 
said he was glad to see her, had ho not said all that was 

necessary? Miss Cherry's excuse was the dentist, that 
scourge yet blessing of middle-aged folks. And Cara, 

‘ too, accepted the explanation with calmness, though 
not with in mce. She led her back to the drawing- 
“room with a light-hearted playfulness, 
unlike her usual gravity. ~ é 

~ _ How nice it is to have some one sitting opposite !” 
she said. “ Everything looks so cheerful to-night. And | 

now we car talk."’ ' 

“ Yes, Cara, as much as you please; and when your 
papa comes up stairs "—— 

“Oh, papa never comes up stairs, Aunt Cherry. He 
does not like this room. Mrs. Meredith has made him 
come two or three times to try and get him used to it ; 
but he never looks happy here.” ~ : 

{ ae you go'down to the library and sit with him 

ere 2” al 

“Ought I to do that? He never said so, and I did not 
rir abn out of my own head. And then he goes 
out "— 1 : 

“How lonely for you, my darling!” 

“Yes, itis lonely. Sometimes I feel a little fright- 
ened. Itis so quiet; listen!’’ said the girl, drawing 
closer to her companion’s side. “I don’t mind to- 
night.when you are here; but there is not a sound— 
cook and John shut all the doors to keep the house 
quiet for papa, But, oh! I should be so glad some- 


| you see a great deal ot the people next door. 


| India; and Oswald writes poetry, and is very clever. 


| keeping back a thought; but there was nothing of this 


one could come here but mamma, and she would never | 
do harm to me, only good; and yet I feel sometimes as 
if I could not bearit. Howisit, wonder? This is | 
London, and the Hill is the country; but one always | 
heard something stirring there.” | 
~ “My dearest !’’ said kind Miss Cherry, crying over | 
her ; “my own child! IfI had known, if I could have 
thought you were left so much to yourself! But, dear, 
That 


must cheer you up. Tell me about them. There is | 
Mrs. Meredith ; she used to be a very nicewoman. Are | 
you fond of her, Cara? And then there are her sons ’’— | 
“Very fond,” said Cara, with composure ; “and the | 
boys are kind. They come often in the morning to see 
meé. Iam not sure which of them I like best. Edward 
has just come home. Heis the one that is going to 


Igo out with Mrs. Meredith in the afternoon, You 
must not think Iam not very fond of her, Aunt Cherry; 
but then she is fond of so many people. You should 
see her atternoons, She is at home always at five, and 
the number of people who come! and she looks at 
them all alike, and listens to them asifshe thought of 
no one else. Yes,I am very fond of her, but [ like | 
people to belong to me, not to everybody—like you, 
Aunt Cherry; you are mine, mine !"’ the girl cried, 
with that flattery of exclusive appropriation which is 
so sweet to all, and especially to those who are beyond 
the first fascinations of life. 

“Yes, my darling,” said Miss Cherry, with tears in 
her soft eyes ; ‘‘me and everything I have and every- | 
thing I am, to do whatever you please with.” She had | 
aright to be more lavish than any lover in her self- | 
offering ; for no love could have been so ready to give | 
up will and wish, which are the last things aby human 
creature likes to sacrifice for the sake of the beloved. 
Miss Cherry would have allowed herself to be cut into 
little pieces at any moment for the sake of the child. 

But these were not the kind of confidences she ex- 
pected. She made an effort to bring Cara back to the 
other ground, and to elicit from her some tender con- 
fession. Romantic old Cherry was disappointed not to 
have seen some trace of this confidence, irrepressible, 
eager to unbosom itself, but she was not hopeless of 
it still. 

“saw you goin,” shesaid, “I watched you from 
the window, Cara. Was that oneof the Merediths that 
was with you? Very nice-looking, rather dark. Which | 
was that? You seemed to be great friends.” 

“This afternoon! Were youatthe window? How | 
stupid of me not tosee you! Iwill never come near 
the house again without looking up at the windows. 
It was Oswald, Aunt Cherry. He is always the one} 
who has time to go out with us, Do you think a man 
ought to have so much time? Yes, he is nice-looking, | 
I think; he is like a poet; and heis the one who chietly | 
stands by me, and coies to see me in the morning. He 
neyer seems to have anything particular to do,” Cara | 
added, with aslight air.of yexation, which raised Miss 
Cherry's hopes. 

“But if he writes?’ sho suid, with a little awe. 

* Ah, he does that at night; he sits up writing, and 
all day long he seems just to do. what he likes. They | 
laugh at him for it, but he never minds. Mrs. Mere- 
dith sometimes says— Ah!’ cried Cara, stopping 
short, and drawing a long sighing breath; a sort of 
muffied hollow sound went through the house—the 
shutting of the great hall door, which seemed to vibrate 
from floor to floor, 4 

“What is it, Cara?’ said Miss Cherry, whose nerves 
were weak, and who jumped at any noise, even when 
she knew really what it was. 

“Itis papagoing out,’ said Cara, with a little sigh; 
and then ensued a momentary. silence, which showed 
that this mighty event was of importance to her and 
inspired her imagination. “But I do not mind to- 
night,”’ she added, with soft, sudden laughter, putting 
her hands together with an intantile movement of 
pleasure, ‘‘ when I haye you.” 

They sat and talked the whole evening through with 
that iertility of communication which exists between 
people who have very little to tell, and yet are in per- 
ject confidence with each other. What did they say? 
notmueh of any consequence. Miss Cherry told Cara 
all the news of the Hill, and Cara confided to Miss 
Cherry without meaning or being aware of it, a hun- 
dred smail details of hér life, chiefly repetitions of 
what she had already said, yet throwing fresh light 
upon those simple monotonous dull days which were} 
so interesting ‘to the elder lady. But not all Miss } 
Cherry's delicate leadings.up . to. the point 
could win .any confidential statements from. the | 
girl of the character, her aunt had expected to heart. 
She was all, contidence, and told eyerythiug without 


description tu tell; and. Miss Cherry was at last oblige< 
to acknowledge it to herself with great disappointment, 
“There has been no explanation yet,’’ sie suid fo her- | 
self. She was not the first who has been disappointed | 
by finding: that a supposed romance had no existence. 
They sat quite late till Miss Cherry, used to early hours, 
beyan to droop and get weary; but even after this | 
feeling had crept over her eyes, and betrayed her into , 
@ yawn or two, she sat still heroically waiting for her | 
brother's return. 

“When does your papacome in? is he not late to- | 
night ?" she said at last, when her endurance hud 
nearly reached ‘its limits. She would havesuffered any 
hardship forher darling, but the habits of her early | 
innocent country life were strong upon her, and to} 
stay up till midnight seemed almost immoral to Miss | 
Cherry; still more immoral it seemed to her, however, 
to go-to without bidding your host good-night. j 

“I think he is always late; but no one waits up for) 
him,” said Cara. “I never see himafter dinner. Have 
I tired you out talking? 1go to bed early,’ said the 
little girl with a forlorn look, ‘because it is so dull; 


| itor departed, did not reach 


Oh,I wish you would 


“My darling, I thought you had a great deal better 
company than me.” 

“Ah, but you were mistaken, yon see. Sometimes I 
have very nice company, though, when we dine with 
the Merediths. She asks us every week, and sometimes 
I go out to parties with her, which are pleasant. But 
it is very dull the other nights,” said Cara with uncon- 
scious pathos ; ‘‘and the only thing I can do to amuse 
minyself is to go to bed.” 

She laughed, but it was not a cheerful laugh. And 
was it possible that on the other side of the partition 
her father was sitting, whose poor little daughter had 
nothing better to do toamuse herself than to go to 
bed ? What could James mean by such conduct? It 
was very hard for Cherry to be just in such strange 
circumstances, and not to blame, as most people 
would have done, the woman who was concerned. 
Visions of ill-names, such as “ elderly siren,” which 
innocent Miss Cherry had read in the papers, drifted 
into her simple brain in spite of herself. Why did she 
let him doit? Why did she encourage him to go to 
her? What were they talking about? Miss Cherry, 
though she was so sleepy, could not really rest, 
even afier she went to bed till she heard once more 


| that dull sound through the house of the great 


door shutting. The houses in the Square were 
well built for London houses, and the correspond- 
ing sounds in the house next door, when the vis- 
the -watcher’s ears. 
But it was with some anxiety in her thoughts that Miss 
Cherry wondered how the sons liked it, and what they 
thought of their mother’s constant visitor. And she a 
married woman; and James still making believe to feel 
+3 wife’s loss so deeply that he could not enter his 
drawing-room without pain. Miss Cherry blushed in 
the darkness, throwing a warm reflection upon the pil- 
low, if there had been any light to show it, over this 


| thought, 


CHAPTER XX, 
THE PERUGINO. 


Oswatp MErepite had a new direction grven to his 
thoughts. He was not,as may be easily divined, so 


| clever as Cara gave him credit for being, nor, indeed, as 


his family supposed, who knew him better than Cara 
did; but,he was full of fancy and a kind of gay, half- 


| intellectual life, which might be called poctic as far as 


it went, His head was full of the poets, ifnot of poetry; 
and a certain joyous cousciousness of existence and 
of well-being, which made his own pursuits and enjoy- 
ments beautiful and important to him, was in all he 
did and said, He was not so much selfish as self- 


| occupied, feeting a kind of glory and radiance about his 


youth, and consvious freedom and conscious talents 
whieh eluted him, without any absolute vani 
love. Naturally all the people who were equally : 
eccupied, or whose temperaments ran counter to 
Oswald's, took if for granted that he wus vain and se!- 
fish; and those who luyed hina best were often iupatient 
with him for this happy contentment, which made him 
pleased with his own aimless ways, and indifferent to 
everything that demanded any exertion which would 
interfere with the smooth current of his enjoyable and 
enjoying life, For himself, be was too good-natured to 
criticise or find fault with any one; haying no ideal 
himself to derange his satisfaction with his own cir- 
cumstances and behavior, he had no ideal for others, 
and was quite content that they too should enjoy 
themselves as they pleased, and find each for himself 
the primrose paths which suited him best; but he did 
not inquire into the primrose paths of others. He was 
so pleased with his own, so ready to tell everybody how 
delightful it was, how he enjoyed it, what pretty fan- 
cies it abounded in, anil pleasant intercourse, and 
merry, Sunshiny ways. - For Edward, who worked, he 
lad the kindest toleration, as for an odd fellow who 
found his pleasure that way; and his mother, who sym- 
patliized with everybody, he rezarded also, with half- 
laughing, satisfied eyes, 28 one whose peculiar inclina- 
tions laid her open to a charge of “ humbug,” 
which, perhaps, was not quite without foundation. 
Let everybody follow their own way; that was 
the way in which, of course, they found. most 
pleasure, he said to himself, and in the lightness 
of lis heart had no idea ofany other rule. ara had 
brought ina new and Very Pleasaut element into his 
life ; he liked to goto lier and tell her what he was 
dving, and receive that reddy sympathy which was to 
him something like the perfume of flowers—a thing for 
which it was quite tnnecessary to make’ any return, 
but which was delightful to receive, and which added 
asomething more exquisite an delicate to the very at- 


ynosphere in which this young demi-god lived caressed 
, by gods and men. 


What more could he do for Cara or 
any one but communicate hisown satisfaction to her, 
wake her a sharerin the pleasure he félt in himself 
and his life? He was “very ond” of Cara, He would 
not, for a moment, have permitted any one to take her 
companionship and syurpathy from him. To tell Cara, 
was not that the first thing that occurred to him when 
anything happened, any new gratification or success ? 
As for hearing from her in return what thoughts came 
into her little head, what happened iu her quiet life, 
that didnot occur to Oswald.” To talk of himself 
seemed so muca niore natura! and fo much more inter- 


| esting to Cara as well as to himse!!. Was it not really 


so? He was a man, three-and-twenty, «> the very most 
triumphant moment of life, free fo: go anywhere he 
pleased, todoanything he liked, strong, clever, hand- 
some, sufficiently rich. Could any circumstances be 
more delightful, more satisfactory? No woman, let 
alone a little girl, without freedom of action, could be 
so well off, so consciously at the “ high top-gallant” of 
‘mortal pleasantness. The sense of this suffused, 0 to 
speak, his whole being. It was not selfishness any more 
i E 


ee 


than happiness; there was even akind of spontaneous 
unconscious gratitude in it for all the pleasant things 
in his lot. 

It was with this feeling strong in his mind that he 
had walked along the streets the day of the accident to 
the little schoolgirl. It had been just his luck to meet 
with atrue Perugino face. Little processions of school- 
children are the cominonest things in the worid, but 
you might have pussed a hundred of them before you 
came upon anything like the soft Umbrian glow of that 
complexion, that tender roundness of the soft form, the 
devout, sweet eyes. The incidentitself, it was true, 
was something of a break upon the general felicity ; 
but Oswald was able to hope that the little girl whom 
he had carried with the utmost care and kindness to 
the hospital, with asympathetic pallor on his hand- 
some face, would turn out to be notso much hurt, or 
at least would mend rapidly and be none the worse. He 
felt very sorry for the poor little thing, yet felt there 
was acertain luck in the accident, for otherwise he 
could only have looked at the Peruyino, notspoken to 
her as he did now. He tound out the 
mame of the House to which she _ belonged, 
and asked permission of the Sister who had been 
in charge of the procession to go and inquire for the 
little sufferer. ‘Alas, am afraid fora long time in- 
quiries must be made at the hospital!” she said, but 
gave him her name, Sister Mary Jane, with natural 
pleasure in the kindness of so handsome a young man, 
and one who looked so comme il faut, so thoroughly a 
gentleman. Itis just as good in an ugly and common 
person to be kind, but somehow nobody thinks so, and 
Oswald’s anxiety to hear of the child’s progress seemed 
exceptional yirtue in the mind even of the good Sister, 
“Neyer say the upper classes are indifferent to other 
an welfare,” said Sister Mary Jane. “I don't 

elieve a working-man could have shown half so 
much fveling.’”’ And young Agnes, the teacher, said 
nothing against this, but admired secretly and won- 
dered why he had looked at her so, and whether by any 
chance they might ever meet again. Oswald, for his 
part, went away trom the hospital with his head full of 
that new “poem” which he had begun on the spot, 
even before the rapprochement of the accident— 


* From old Pietro’s canvas freshly sprung, 
Fair face !’—— 

That was all the length he got; he discarded the other 
line and a half which I have already recorded, and went 
about all day saying over that “ fair face ?’’ to himself. 
It made a suggestive break in the verse which was de- 
lightful to him, and gave him a point of pleasuro the 
more—pleasure and piquant suggestion of other sweet- 
ness to come. x 

Next day he went, as he felt it his duty to do, to the 
hospital to inquire for the child; and in the waiting- 
room he found, to his wonder and delight, the Perugino 
herself, waiting meekly for news, but accompanied by 
2 somewhat grim personage, who would have been the 
lay Sister of a Roman Catholic Sisterhood, but whom 
Oswald did not know (nor do I) how to classify in the 
spick-and-span new conventual system of Anglicanism. 
She kept apart with humility, but she kept her eye 
from under the poke-bonnet fixed upon the young lady 
whom sheattended, so that Oswald was able to exchange 
only a few words with her. The little girl had her leg 
broken, which was yery serious ; but she had passed a 
good night and was going on well, which was more 
cheerful, and restored the smiles to the young faces, of 
the inquirers, to whom it was further intimated that 
on a certain day her friends might be admitted to see 
the little patient. ‘‘Oh, thanks, I will come!” cried 
Agnes ; ant chan she explained with a blush that poor 
little Emmy was an orphan, and had no friends out of 
the “ House.” “But everybody is fond of her there,” 
sheadded. Perhapsit was the coming in of some new 
feeling into his mind that made Oswald as effusive and 
sympathetic as his mother herself could have been. 
“Then God bless the House,”’ he said, “for taking such 
care of the friendless!’’ Agnes looked at him grate- 
fully with humid eyes. 

“Then you are not one of the people who disapprove 
of it?’ she said. “Indeed, they do things there we 
could not do staying at home.” 

“ Ah!” said Oswald, with asmile, “Ican see you are 
wanted to stay at home—and I don’t wonder.” 

The girl shrank back alittle. “I am not a Sister,” 
she said, with youthful dignity. ‘“‘I am not good 
enough. Ionly teach. We must go back now.” 

He stood aside with his hat in his hand to let them 
pass, and even the lay Sister, not used to courtesies, 
was moved by the politeness in which her humble 
person hadashare, ‘I never saw amore civil-spoken 
gentleman,” she said, as they went toward the “ House.” 
Agnes in her private heart felt that he was more thana 
ciyil-spoken gentleman. How tenderly he had car- 
ried the child, and how goed it was to take the trouble 
of going to bast og after her; and what kind enthusi- 
asm was in his face when he bade God bless the 
“House” for taking care of the friendless! Ah, that 
was how it ought to be thought of! The bread-and- 
butter of the little orphans was somehow more noble 
than that bread-and-butter which had disgusted her at 
home when all her little brothers and sisters were 
squabbling forit, and mamma scolding the elder girls 
for letting them make such a noise, and the whole 
house filled with insubordination and confusion. Her 
work was now more satisfactory, and Louisa, who did 
not mind, and who scolded back again when there was 
scolding going on, was quite enough for all that was 
wanted, But still Agnes felt very glad that “the 
gentleman” hadset her present life before her thus 
anew as help to the friendless. In reality, taking the 
tacts of the case, it was always the bread-and-butter; 
though that was noble when given to the orphans and 

, which was but commonplace when dis- 

toone’s brothers and sisters. Yet life, take it 

ow you will, in a vulgarish common rectory, full of 

- children, or to a “ House” devoted to the help of one’s 


| without her sympathy. 


CARITA. 


fellow-creatures, ‘is an unheroic sort of affair at the 
best. There is no making up to that ideal that flies 
from you further and further as life goes on. Does 
not everything turn into commonplace as one’s hands 
touch it, as one executes it, the great imagination 
gliding ever further and-further off, mocking you from 
the skies? S80 Agnes felt as she went back to the 
“House” to go on with the lessons of the little orphans, 


in their somewhat dingy school-room all the afternoon. | 


As for Oswald, he pursued his walk, more and more 
delighted with this new adventure. 


“ From old Pietro’s canvas freshly sprung, 
The gentle form disclosing to my heart, 
Of that dear image, sweet and fuir and young, 
Image beloyed of art; 
Which in all ages represents the dream 
Of all perfection '?--— 


Here he broke down; there was nothing fitly | 
rhyming to “dream” which would suit his sub-| 
ject, unless it was something abouta “wondrous 
theme,"’ which wouid be commonplace. Here accord- 
ingly he stuck, with other monosyllables rushing 
about hopelessly in his head, in the pleased excitement 
of a rhymster with anew source of inspiration 

Better thau staying at home! What would be better 
than staying at home would be to take this Perugino 
away to see the other Peruginos in the world, to carry 
her off to the loveliest places that could be thought of, 
to wander with her alone by river-sides and in green 
woods and by summer seas. Italy ! that would be bet- 
ter than staying at home, better than the“ House”’ 
with its orphans. Such an idea as this had never 
crossed Oswald's mind before, He had thought that 
he had been in love—indeed, he wasin love (was not 
he?) with Cara even now, and could not be content | 
But never before had he) 
felt it necessary to think of the other, ofthe individual | 
he wasin love with, first before himself. Now, how- 
ever, that it had come to him todo this, he did it in 
his characteristic way. How sweet it would be to 
carry her off from all these vulgar scenes, to show her 
everything that was beautiful, to show himself to her 
as the very source of felicity, the center of everything ! 
A teacher in a charity school, of course she was poor. 
He would like to make her rich, to clothe her beauti- 
fully, to give her the half of all his own delights, How 
sweet it would be! and how grateful she would be! 
and how those liquid brown eyes would look full of 
eloquent thanks! He laughed at himself as he went 
on. Why, this was something new, another delight 


added to the pleasures of his life, the delight of gener- 
osity which he had never known before, To be sure, 
it was all in imagination; but is not imagination the 
better par! of life? 

On the visitors’ day Oswald went back again to the 
hospital, and found out there exactly the length of 
time that the visitors were allowed tostay. She would 
remain to thelast, hefelt sure, to comfort the little 
patient. And his plan was successful. At the last 
moment, when the doors were almost closing, she 
came running through the great hall apologizing to 
the porter for being so late, the ladyhood of her light 
figure andsoft step showing very distinctly after the 
crowd of good, honest, anxious women, mothers or 
wives of the patients who had come out belore her. 
Agnes was by herself, for the ‘‘ House” was not far off, 
and her dress was a sufficient protection to her. It 
was not a protection, however, against Oswald, who 
came eagerly up with a pretense ot being just too late 
to inquire, which delighted himself as the cleverest 
expedient. “How isshe?” he asked, quite anxiously, 
and Agnes gave her report with the greatest gravity. 
The little girl was making quite satisfactory progress. 
She was very well cared for and quite comfortable, 
though she had cried when her visitor left her. “That 
wasnot so wonderful,”” Agnes said, seriously, ‘‘for I 
was like a sight of home to her, you know.” 

“T don’t think it was at aJl wonderful,” said Oswald, 
with equal gravity; “‘had it been me, I should have 
cried too.”” 

She looked at him suspiciously, with rising color; 
Oswald looked innocen¢e itself. He went on quietly 
walking by her side as ifit were the most natural thing 
in the world. *‘Are your pupils all orphans,” he 
asked, “ or are others received ?’’ with the air of a phil- 
anthropist who had troops of poor children to dispose 
of. This was what Agnes thought, and the “ House”’ 
wasin want of funds, as where is the “House” that 
isnot? She answered, with some eagerness; 

“J think if they have lost one parent. 1 know we 
have widows’ children, and they are very glad if kind 
people will send children to be paid for,” she said. 
“But perhaps that was not what you meant?” 

“Thave not got any children to send; but I should 
like to subscribe to such an excellent institution. 
Charities are often so unsatisfactory,” he said, in 
his most solemn tone, with a gravity which was 
sublime, 

“Yes, I suppose so,” she said, doubtfully. “Ido not 
know very much about charities, but I am sure the 
Sisters would be very pes: they have more to do than 
they have money for, know. They are always wanting 
to do more.” 

“Tsuppose I might send my offering,” said Oswald, 
clumsily, “to Sister Mary Jane?’ then he paused, per- 
ceiving @ further advantage. “If you will kindly 
show mo where the convent is I will see her at 
once.” 

“It is close by,” said es, then looked at him 
again with a shade of doubt on her face. He was not 
like the sort of person to visit Sister Mary Jane; still, 
if he brought subscriptions, had she any right to stop 
him? She went along by his side for another moment 
demure and quiet. As for Oswald, between his terror of 
awakening her suspicions and his Jesire to laugh at his 
own dissimulation, his usual readiness quite failed him. 
He, too, walked by her as grave as a judge. He dared 
not look at her lest he should lsugh, and he dared not 


all. 

“IT have seen convents abroad,’’ he said at last, “Ybut 
none in England. Forgive my curiosity; are the same 
rules observed? Is there a Lady Superior, Abbess, or 
Prioress, or— Don't be angry with me if I show my 
ignorance.” 

“ (never was abroad,” said Agnes; ‘‘ there is a Sister 
Superior, that is all.” 

“Then I suppose the Abbesses exist only in books?” 
he said with an insinuating smile. 

“Ihave not read many books.” Then she thought 
she was perhaps uncivil to a man who was com- 
ing with a subscription. ‘Papa did not approve 
of light books, and I have not much time for reading 
now.” 

“You have not been there long? Is the routine se- 


} vere? Don’t think I am asking from mere curiosity,’” 


laugh lest he should destroy his chances ‘once and for a 


said Oswald ; “indeed, I have a motive in wishing to _ 3 


know.” 
“Oh, no, not severe; there is agreatdealto do. We 
have to attend to all the children. If you are fond of 


| children it is not at all hard; but what one wishes for 


is to be quiet sometimes,” saidAgnes; “that isnot 86 


easy when the place is so full.” 

“Ah! I know a girl who has too much quiet, who 
would like to bein a full house and hear other people’s. 
voices.” 

“Lots are very differentin this world,” said Agnes, 
with gentle wisdom ; “one éannot tell which to choose, 
The only safe thing is to do one’s best; to aim at some- 
thing good.” 


“Or tomake the best of what we have,” said Oswald. 

A flush of sudden color came to her face. “It is sure~ 
ly best to aim at something above us,” she said, with. 
some confusion ; “just to be content can not be the 
highest good, if what we have by nature is nothing but. 
what others can do justas well. Is not thata reason 
for taking the matter into one’s own hands and trying — 
something better?” re. 

Special pleading! He could seein her eyes,in her 
every expression, that this was her own case which she 
was arguing with such warmth, and that indeed there 
was some doubt in her mind as to this highest idea. 
which she had followed. And in the fervor of the self- 
argument she had forgotten that she did not know him, — 
and that he had no right to be walking thus familiarly 
by her side, 

“The worst is,” he said, ‘that when we follow am 
ideal, the result is sometimes disappointment, Have 
you not found it so?’ ‘ 4 


She blushed very deeply, and cast a wond glance. 
up at him, astonished at his penetration. “Idid not, 
say so,” she cried. “Iam not disappointed; only one — 
did not think of all the details, Real thin 
* beautiful as things are in your imagination, that ia 

“It is always so,” he said, stealing always a little fure 
theron. “ For then this world would be a sadly unsat- 
isfactory place, and life would not be worth living.” 

“Ah, everybody says so,” cried Agnes; “that is 
what Ialwas rebel against. Because one thing disap- 
points you, why should everything? They say the 
world isso bad, all full of delusion ; but God made it. 
It cannot be so bad if we took pains enough to find out 
what is best.”’ 

Oswald’s heart was touched; by the 
face and the beauty ofits dimples, buta little by the con- 


ernessin her 


are never 


trast between this young creature’s abstract purpose 


and hisown want of any purposeat all. “Iam not 

ood enough to keep up such an argument,” he said, 
ingenuously enough ; “I am afraid I am content to get — 
along just as it happens from day today. You mi 
me blush for myself.” 


When he said this an overpowering blush covered the 


face which was turned toward him under the poke- 
bonnet. “Oh, what have I been saying !’’ she cried, 


crimson with shame and compunction. How she had 


been talking to a stranger, aman, a person whose very 


name she did not know! What would the Sisters say? — 
what mamma say if she knew? Would not this hein- 
ous offense be, goby all the proprieties prove ev : 
thing they had ever said against her Lapspendanteoets 
set in the world? And he, what could he think? 


y as 


y especial! 
the “‘ House” was already in sight. But she shrank 


away from him as far as the narrow pavement would 
permit, and did not dare to look at him again. es 

“You have said nothing but what it was 
say,”’ he said hurriedly. ‘Do not be angry wi 


> 
ye! 


t Mi 


ood to 


yor s 
self for having spoken tome. Lam not Tanvweus tigi oe ‘ ‘ 
it. It will do me good, and itcan not haye harmed = 


you. Ido not even know your name”’—here he made — 
aslight pause, hoping she might tell him—“mine is — 
Oswald Meredith. I am not much good ; butif any- 
thing could make me better, it would be hearing what 
you have said, Life is;perhaps too pleasant to me, and 
I don’t take thought enough of what is best, but I will 
think of you and try,’’ said Oswald, with a little inno- 
cent, honest, natural bs peerage He meant it forthe As 
moment, though he did not meanit, Alittle glowof — 
virtuous feeling rose in his breast. Yes, to be sure, he 
too would think of what was best 
Why not? It would be good and right in itself, and 
toher. To be sure he would do it. There 
solution was very easy, and gave him quite a warm 
glow of virtue and goodness. had no C ‘ 
ness to give up, or s' gles with favorite vices to 
forward to. He would be good, certainly, and made 
his mind to it with all thes ban sondiisnce saat: ig) 
hearted certainty of a child, F par 
And then he went across the street to the ‘ 
and put down his name for such a 
made the heart leap withing the 
Mary Jano. - ; 


er 
A 


in life,and do it. * — 


i) 


| 
| 


CARITA. 


CHAPTER XXI. 
A CONFIDENCE. 


“Cana, I want to tell you something,” said Oswald. 
“Look here, here is a comfortable chair. Never mind 
youraunt, My mother will take care of her, I never 
have you now, not forahalf aminute. IfI were not 
in love with her, Ishould hate your aunt—she is al- 
ways there. I never can manage to say a word to you.”’ 

This was said in Mrs. Meredith’s drawing room alter 
dinner. Of course it is needless to say that Mrs. Mere- 
dith, apprised of Miss Cherry's arrival, had immediately 
done her part of neighborly and friendly kindness by 
asking her to dinner at once, 

“Never! She has been here two days,” said Cara. 

“Two days is a very long time, especially when new 
thoughts are coming into one’s mind, and new resolu- 
tions. I think we are all too worldly-minded, Cara. Life 
is a more serious thing than you and I have been think- 
ing. A great revolution has occurred in my thoughts.” 

“Oh, Oswald! you have been hearing some great 
preacher; he has made you think. Who was it? I 
have so often heard of things like that. It must be my 


fault,” said Cara, piteously; “it never has any effect 
Mpon me; but perhaps I never heard anyone good 
enough,” 


“That isit,” said Oswald. “It was not a preacher, 
but some oneI met casually, I have made up my 
mind to be a good deal more in earnest—much more 
Serious,” 

“Oh, Oswald,I am so glad? That was all you wanted 
to make you yery, very nice. Quite what one wished.” 

“So you did not think me very, very nice, Cara? I 
flattered myselfyou diilike me. For my part, I never 
criticised you, or thought anything wanting. You were 
Cara—that was enough forme, I should have liked to 
think that simply because I was Oswald ”’ 

“Soit was. If had not liked you because you were 
Oswald, should Tever have ventured to say that to 
you?” asked Cara, with a little indignation. “Butyou 
may be very fond of people, and yet see that some- 
thing would make them stil nicer. How happy your 
mother will be—and Edward” 

“Edward may go to Jericho?” said Oswald, with 
some indignation. ‘“ What right has he to set himself 
up as a judge of his elder brother! Ican see with the 
back of my head that he is watching us now, and furi- 
ous because lam talking toyou. You are too gentle, 
Cara, and haye too much consideration for him. A boy 
like that should be kept in his place ; not but that he’s 
@ very good fellow when you don’t bring him forward 
too much. I wrote alittle thing last night that I want 
to read to you. Shall you be alone at twelve to-morrow 
ifIcomein? Dosomething with Aunt Cherry, Send 
her out shopping—all ladies trom the country have 
shopping to do—or to her dentist, if that is what she 
has come to town for, poor dear oldsoul. But anyhow 
be alone, Cara, to-morrow. I want your opinion of my 
lastpoem. The subject is a face that I met by accident 
in the street—a complete Perugino, as ifit had stepped 
out of a picture; though I don't know 
which it resembles most—one of the angels in 
that great picture in the Louvre, or a Ma 
donna somewhere else—but such color and such senti- 
ment! I want to read it to you and to hear what you 
think.” 

“Yes, Oswald; but tell mo about this other thing, 
this change in your mind.” 

“It is all the same me my heart is full of it. You 
think me mysterious, but I can't talk freely to- 
night with all these people so close round us. 
Listen, Cara,” he said, approaching his face close to 
hers, and speaking in a half whisper of profoundest 
confidentialness—“ listen, I want your sympathy. I 
think I have arrived at acrisis in my life.” 

This little group was watched by more than one pair 
of eyes, and with very varied feelings. The party con- 
sisted of Mr. Beresford, Miss Cherry, and that old 
friend of the Meredith family, who attended all Mrs. 
Meredith’s receptions, Mr. Somerville. And of all the 
spectators, Mr. Beresford was perhaps the only one 
who did not cast a glance and a thought toward the 
two young people so distinctly isolating themselves 
from the rest in their corner. Mr. Somerville looked 
at them with a sort of chuckle, reflecting that, as the 
only child of her father, Cara was no doubt well worth 
the trouble; and that,at this moment at least, the 
idle Oswald was not losing his time. Mrs. Meredith 
glanced at them with a soft pride and sympathetic 
pleasure in what she considered her son’s happiness; 
a pleasure upmarred by the thought that her son was 
rendered anything but happy by this spectacle. But 
the two whose minds were absorbed by the scene, and 
who scarcely could even make a pretense of attending 
to anything else, were Miss Cherry and Edward Mere- 
dith. Poor Edward sat behind their backs with a book in 
his hand, but he never turned over the leaf. All that 
he was capable of seeing for the moment was his broth- 


er’s shoulders, which were turned to him, and | 
which almost shut ont the view of Cara, who was | 


sitting on a little sofa fitted intoa corner, separated 
entirely from the rest of the party by Oswald, who sat 
in front of her with his back turned to the others, 
leaning forward to talk to her. More than the hab- 
itual suppressed sense that his brother was preferred 
to him in everything was the feeling in Edward’s mind 
now. This time he was disappointed as well as 
wounded. Edward had been more light-hearted, more 
self-confident, than he had ever been known to be in 
his life before, since the conversation with Cara which 
has been recorded in this history. He had thought 
then that at last he had found some one who was cap- 
able of judging between Oswald and himself, and of 
understanding that all the good was not on one side. 
When Cara had spoken of the difference between those 
who talked of themselves, and those whose minds 
were open to the troubles of others, Edward’s heart 
had danced with sudden pleasure. She» had made 
the unfailing comparison between them which Edward 


felt everybody to make, and sho had not thrown her- 
self, as most of the world did (he thought), entirely 
on Oswald’s side. Alas, poor Edward! what was he 
to think now? He sat and watched with indescribable 
feelings while this little scene arranged itself, feeling it 
intolerable, yet incapable of doing anything to prevent 
it. Had her feelings changed, then; or had she only 
spoken so to please him, not meaning it, adopting the 
doubtful practice—very doubtiul, though St. Paul 
seems to recommend it—of being all things to all men ? 
Edward suffered sometimes from seeing his mother do | 
this ; must he find the same in her too? The thought | 

| 

1 


was bitter tohim With his book held, he did not know | 
how, in his hands, he watched the pair. Oswald bent 
forward close to her, talking low so thatshe only could 
hear, shutting out the rest of the people in the room, 
the rest of the world, how many soever and how im- 
portant they might have been, appropriating her alto- 
| gether to himself; and Cara yielded to it, and smiled, 
and showed no displeasure. Could this mean anything 
| but one thing? Perhaps some passing lovers’ quarrel 
had disturbed the equilibrium of affairs between them, 
when she spoke to ‘Edward as she had done, and raised 
his hopes. Perhaps— But why speculate on any- 
thing so little encouraging? It threw him down, as it 
were, at a plunge from those airy and lovely heights of | 
| youthful possibility, where Oswald had always pre- 
ceded him, gleaning everything that was most desira- 
ble. It seemed to Edward that he had never cared for 
anything in his life but Clara—her sweet “ triendship,”’ 
as the young man called it, the appreciation and under- 
standing of him which he had read in her eyes: surely 
the elder brother, who had all the success and all the 
social happiness for his portion, might have spared him 
this. It was the rich man and the poor man over 
again. Oswald was welcome to anything but Cara, 
And yet he had come out of his way to pluck this one 
flower which Edward had hoped might be for him. 
His heart sank as he watched them, down, down, to 
unimaginable depths. Oswald would not care for her 
as he would have done. She would but be a pleasure 
the more to the elder brother, whereas to Edward she 
would have been everything. No doubt he was talking 
| to her now of himself, his own prowess, what he had 
| done or was going to do. Herself and how she was 
| feeling would drop as things unworthy consideration ; 
| but Edward would have made them the chief, the most 
| interesting, topics—he would have forgotten himself to 
| set her high above ajl others. Was this the way of the 
| world, of which so much was written in books and 
sung in poetry? The book trembled in Edward’s hand, 
and his heart suddenly swelled and filled with a sick 
and bitter discontent. 

As for Miss Cherry, she was at the opposite point of 
the compass. She forgot her terrors, forgot her troub- 
les, in pleasure at the most consoling of sights. 
Her gentle soul floated in a very sea of soft re- 
flected happiness. Neyer to her had come that delight 
of youth. Dreams had been her portion all her lite ; 
perhaps disappointment, perhaps only the visionary 
suspense of waiting for something which never came ; 
but to see before her eyes her dearest child reaping the 
harvest of her own silent wishes! Was not that almost 
a better portion than being happy in her own person ? 
| Cherry forgot to talk, and made only a rambling reply 
when addressed, so much was her heart absorbed in 
the “ young people.”’ She thought that now surely Cara 
would tell her, and that she would take the child into 
her arms, and cry over her, and rejoice in her. Better 
than happiness of herown! Her own happiness (Miss 
Cherry reflected), had she got it, would have been half 
worn out by this time—waning, perhaps faded by time. 
Whereas the deferred blessedness which Cara would 
| enjoy instead of her would be fresh as any flower, and 
} fill all hearts with joy. She sat at the corner of the 
fire opposite, saying, ‘‘ God bless them,” overand over, 
and working out in her mind all kinds of calculations 
about money, and how much they would begin on, and 
where they should live, For Miss Cherry was resolved 
that Cara should not be balked of her happiness. On 
that point she would be firm as arock. If the young 
man has not very much, what did that matter so jong 
as they loved each other, and Cara had plenty? An 
Cara should have plenty, however any oue might op- 
pose or obstruct. God blessthem! All the yi iness 
that should have been hers, and their own in ition, 
that’s what she wished for this happy, happy, happy 
pair ; and so sat there, taking no sharein the conver- 
sation, making answers so far from the mark that 
lively old Mr. Somerville set her down as a very stupid 
person, and even Mrs. Meredith, who was kind in her 
| judgment of everybody, could not help thinking that 
Cherry had grown duller with years. 

All this happened because Oswald Meredith, having 
arrived, as he said, at acrisis in his life, and being one 
of the people to whom a confidante is needful, had 
chosen to elect Cara, with whom, up to the time of 
meeting his Perugino Agnes, he had been half in love, 
to that office. So easily are the people deceived, not a 
soul in the room could have believed it possible that 
| the love which he was whispering in Cara’s ear was 
| love for somebody else ; nor, indeed, so limited were 
| the communications which were possible with so 
| many people close about them, had Cara herself any 
| clear idea on the subject. That he had something to 
tell her was certain, and she had almost pledged her- 
| self toget Aunt Cherry out of the way, and see him 
| alone next day to receive his confidence. And no fiutter- 
ing of Cara’s heart, no reluctance to give his promise, 
no excitement about the explanation, complicated the 
| matter as far as she was concerned. , The two who 
gave rise to all these speculations—to the misery 
in Edward’s heart and the joy in Miss Cherry’s— 
were the twocalmest people in the room, and the least 
occupied by this interview which had made them the ob- 
served of all observers. After a while Mrs. Meredith 
called to Cara (with a little compunction at disturbing 
Oswald in his happiness, but for the moment that very 


evident exhibition of it had lasted long enough, the | 


kind mother thought), and made her come out of h¢gt 
corner and sing. And Oswald went with her to + 

piano, where the lights were dim as usual, and whe: 

her sweet, floating young yoice rose up, not too lou 
nor too much in the center of everything, the very lu 

ury of drawing-room performances. The elder peopie 
might talk, if they were so disposed, without disturb 
ing the singer, or might stop and listen when a hi 

pure tone floated upward like a bird into the skies, a) 

enjoy the momentary ecstasy of it without forml at, 
tention to every bar. She sang: “If he upbraid,” and 
“ Bid me discourse,” those twin melodies and thosa 
flowing fragments of the divine Ariel which seem t6 
breathe fragrance as well as sweetness to the ear. Misg 
Cherry knew the songs by heart; had she not playeg 
the accompaniments till her fingers ached, and “pr: 

ticed” them over and over, till the young voice got 
familiar with them to that height of delicious periee- 
tion? But she sat and listened now as if she had never 
heard them before—asking herself was there not a 
sweeter, more exquisite tone, born of love and hapyi- 
ness, in Cara’s yoice. As for Edward, poor fellow, he 
never budged from his seat, and never put down his 
book—of which, however, he had not readaline. She 
was Oswald’s now and not his. Hedid not know why 
it was that this disappointment, this desertion, gave 
him so deep a pang ; for he had not been thinking about 
love, nor had he any experience init. One more had 
gone over to Oswald's side, but somehow the whole 
world on Edward’s did not feel as if it could balance 
that one. Why should he listen to those notes thet 
seemed to tear his heart ? He would have doneall that for 
Cara that her song declared her ready to do—was it for 
Oswald ?—answered her upbraiding with unresentful 
smiles, and thought her looks, however angry, would 
be like morning roses washed in dew. All that he could 
have done ; but it was Oswald these looks were for, and 
not for him. Poor boy! he sat with his book betora 
his face, paying no attention as it seemed, but hearing 
and seeing jeverything. And at the end of every song 
came a little murmur of their yoices as they consultéd 
what the next was to be. The prettiest group, he stoup. 
ing over her finding her music for her, and the gleam 
of the candles on the piano making a spot of light 
about her pretty head aud white dress. But Edward 
would not look, though he seemed to have a picture of 
ae painted upon the blackest of backgrounds in his 

eart, 

Miss Cherry was so led astray from the object of 
her special mission that she scarcely observed that her 
brother lingered behind them when they left, and in 
the flurry of finding Oswald at her side as they went 
down the steps of one house and up the steps of the 
other, no yery lengthened pilgrimage, overlooked al- 
together the fact that Mr. Beresford had staid behind. 
Her heart was beating far more tumultuously than 
Cara’s, which, indeed, was calm enough, as they went 
up stairs. Tho lights were out in the drawing-room, 
and the two went up to Miss Cherry’s room, where the 
fire was burning cheerfully. Cara stood before the fire 
with her little white cloak dropping from her shoul- 
ders, and the ruddy glow warming her whiteness, the 
very image and type of exquisite half-childish maiden- 
a to the kind eyes which saw her through such soit 

ars. 

“Oh, my darling,” said Miss Cherry, “surely you 
will tell me now? Iden’t want to thrust myself into 
your confidence, Cara, I have not said a word, though 
I have been thinking of nothing else; but oh, my 
sweet! after to-night you will surely tell me now.” 

Miss Cherry had moisture in her eyes. She was breath- 
less and panting with eagerness and with the hurry 
of running up stairs. The color went and came as if 
she had been the heroine of the romance, and, indeed, 
she looked a great deal more like the heroine of a ro- 
mance than Cara did, who turned upon her, calm but 
wondering, the serenity of her blue eyes. 

“Tell you what, Aunt Cherry? Of course I will tell 
fone that happens; but what is there to 

“You don’t expect me to be blind ?’’ said Miss Cherry, 
almost crying in her disappointment; ‘“‘what I see 
with my own eyes I can’t be deceivedin, And do you 
think I am so stupid or so old, or, oh, Cara, so in- 
different, as not to see everything that concerns my 
eating ys happiness? You cannot do me such injustice 
as that.” 

* But what is it that concerns my happiness?” ssid 
the girl with a tranquil smile. “Did anything 
happen that I don’t know of? Idon’t know anything 
about it for my part.” 

Miss Cherry paused and looked at her with some- 
thing like offended dignity. “Cara, this is not like 
you,’ she said. “Did I not see him following you 
about everywhere—shutting you up in the corner te 
talk to you? Ah, my dear, nothing can deceiye 
anxious eyes like mine; and there is no harm in it that 
you should hesitate to tell me, I should be only too 
happy to know, and so would Aunt Charity, that you 
had escaped all the uncertainties of life by an early 
suitable marriage—a marriage of pure love.” 

“Marriage!” ~Cara’s face grew crimson, and the 
word came forth faltering ina tremor half of shame, 
half of laughter. “Aunt Cherry, what can you be 
thinking of? There is nothing, nothing of the kind. 
Oh, would you believe that I could do such a thing! 
There! You were only laughing at me.” 

“Cara, I never, never laugh on such subjects. They 
are far, far too important and serious. A girl’s whole 
future might be ruined by getting frightened or ee 
ing at the wrong time, Oh, my Cara, don’t take it too 
lightly! If Oswald Meredith has not asked you, it is 
only for want of an opportunity; perhaps he thought 
it too public to-night, and so it was. I should not haye 
liked him to ask you to-night,” said Miss Cherry, re- 
assuring herself. ‘‘It was not private enough. But he 
will do it the first opportunity; of that I am as sure 
as that I’m living. Didn’t he ask you—he must haye 
asked you—to see him to-morrow ?” 


“Aunt Cherry, you are mistaken. I know you are 
mistaken,” said Cara, growing as pale as she had been 
red. The bow drawn ata venture had flown straight 
to the very red. ‘Indeed, indeed,’”’ she faltered, 


“I assure you he doesn’t mean anything of the} 


sort.” 

“He asked you to see him to-morrow ?” said Miss 
Cherry, delighted at her success. 

“He asked me certainly if 1 would be at home to- 
morrow; but he often does—he often comes. Aunt 
Cherry, do believe me. Itis not that, not that at all, 
whatever it is!” 

“My dearest,’’ said Miss Cherry, with great dignity, 
**I know how people look when that is what is in their 
minds. You think I have had no experience, and so 
many people suppose. One does not brag of such 
things. But, Cara, I hope you will not allow yourself 
to be taken by surprise—as well, asI was. I sometimes 
think 
* Dear ’’’—Miss Cherry went on, with fresh tears com- 
ing into her mild eyes—‘you should think a great 


if I had only had some one to say to me, | 


deal, and be very sure of your own feelings before you | 


spoil a‘young man’s life for him.’ 
sometimes out of simple want of thought, and because 
she is startled. I could tell yon of such a thing hap- 
pening, and I—she was sorry after, but never had it in 
her power to mend it. Oh, Cara, my darling, it is a very 
serious thing to spoil another’s life !"’ 

“Aunt Cherry, but you are wrong. Iam quite sure 
you are wrong,"’ said Cara, trembling. She could not 
help feeling a certain awe at the idea of the sudden 
power which seemed to be thrust into her hands, and 
yet was too incredible to affect her profoundly. ‘ Os- 
wald is not like that,” she said, “even if he meant it. 
He is not so serious, he does not feel so strongly.” 
But then Cara herself paused, uncertain, thinking of 
the revolution in his thoughts of which he had told her, 
the crisis in his lite. 

‘‘ Ah, Oara, even while you are speaking to me your 
view changes; you see the truth of what Isay. Oh, 
think of it, my dear, and pray to God to direct you. 
Tt is not a thing to laugh about, as so many people do. 
Good-night, my darling, good-night. 
any more, or I shall say more thanI want to say, and 
it ought to be all left to your own feelings. Run away, 
run away, my own child, and think it over, and judge 
for yourself.” 

Cara withdrew with a little nervous shiver, drawing 
her cloak round her. The seriousness of this appeal 
overawed the girl. That she should plunge out of her 
almost childhood into the serious crisis upon which so 
much depended seemed incredible. She had scarcely 
turned away from the door when Miss Cherry put out 
her head again. 

“Cara, just one word. If there should be difficul- 
ties, I will stand by you. You shall not be crossed in 
anything that is for your happiness. 
for you both. Good-night, my darling, good-night.” 

This did not case Cara’s mind as Miss Cherry in- 
tended, but only bewildered her. 
moment wondering, till the door was closed again and 
her aunt disappeared. What did she mean? Difficul- 
ties to be surmounted which could make it comforting 
to know that there was plenty for both had not occurred 
to Cara’s mind, which, indeed, went not a step beyond 
the present dilemma. Couldit be true? Awe, wonder. 
fright, contended in her mind with a suppressed sense 
of amusement which Cara thought wicked. Could Os- 
wald feel so gravely, so deeply, as Aunt Cherry thought ? 
It did not seem possible. And could it be homely Cara 
who was the object of so serious a sentiment ? Her little 
head seemed to go round and round as she tried to think. 
She dropped upon the hearth-rug before the fire, kneel- 
ing, putting out her small hands to the warmth, Emo- 
tion is always chilly, and the effort of thinking upon 
such a wonderful subject made Cara sbiver. She be- 
gan to put things together, to remember the unusual 


warmth with which Mrs. Meredith embraced her, the | 


strange look Edward gave her. When she remembered 
Edward's look Cara grew colder than ever, and felt dis 
posed to cry, she could not tell why. That, then, was 
what they all believed, not Aunt Cherry alone, who was 
romantic, but everybody--and poor Edward! Cara felta 
sudden pang go through her heart. Why did Edward 
look at her so seriously, so pitifully? Was it only sym- 
pathy for what was going to happen?—was it— But 
Oswald? Then she felt disposed to laugh ; could On- 
wald have anything so serious, anything so solemn in 
his thoughts? To be sure, he had spoken mysterioualy 
of a revelation, arevolution. Cara did not know what 
to think. She was so young that the idea of anyone 
being “in love ” with her gave a strange thrill of half- 


I must not talk | 
| ning fire and smiling to himself. 


| reflected from their minds that he was an accepted 


She stood for a} 


A girl does that | 


| doing. 


We have plenty ] 


alarmed, half-wondering excitement to her being. Was | 


it possible that someone thought of a little girl like 
herself as of Una, or Rosalind? A little laugh, fright- 
ened and faltering, broke from her unawares ; and then 
she blushed crimson and was horrified with herself, 
Laugh! on such asubject! Her heart began to beat. 
Her head turned round. What could she say to him, 
what must she do, if it was that was this in Oswald’s 
thoughts? 


CHAPTER XXII. 
MYSTIFIED. 


“My dear boy,” said Mrs. Meredith, “I see what you 
are thinking of. You are young to settle in life, and 
about means there might be some difficulty ; but to see 
you happy I would make any sacrifice. Nothing is so 


ag pte le caus pao a Bs feel. Don’t be vexed. I thought I would just say this 


done, thank God! That goes beyond every prudential 
consideration. Nothing else matters in comparison ;’’ 
and as she said this tears stood in her soft eyes. It 


was a long speech for Mrs. Meredith. Oswald had 
come back to the drawing-room in a loose jacket, 
with some lingering odor of his cigar about him, to bid 
She was standing by the 


his mother good-night, 
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mantel-piece, with a candle in her hand, while he stood 
close by looking down into the fire, caressing the down, 
scarcely developed into a mustache, on his upper lip, 
and thus hiding a conscious smile. 

“So you think my choice a good one, mother ?” he 
said, with a laugh. 


Mrs. Meredith did not think him serious enough for 
such a serious moment; but then how useless it is to 
go on contending with people because they will not 
feel as you think proper in every emergency! Aiter 
all, every one must act according to his nature. The 


| easy Ian cannot be made restless, nor the light-hearted 


solemn. This was Mrs, Meredith’s philosophy. But 


|; She gave a little sigh, as she had often done, at the 


frivolity of her elder son. I¢ was late, and the fire was 
very low upon the hearth—one of thelamps had burned 
out—the room was dimmer than usual; in a corner 
Edward sat reading or pretending to read, rather glum, 
silent, and sad. 
pleasant 


disposition, as indeed 


Oswald, who had come in a very | 
he generally was, | 


smoothed his young mustache with great complacency. | 


He saw atonce that it was Cara of whom his mother 
was thinking, and it was not at all disagreeable to him 
that she should think so, He was quite willing to 
be taken for Cara’s lover. There was np harm in a 
little mystification, and the thought on the whole 
pleased him, 

“Ah, Oswald, I wish you were a little more serious, 
especially at such a moment,” said his mother ; “ there 
are so many things to think of, Iwish you would try 
to realize that it isa very, very important moment in 
your life.” 


‘It is a very pleasant one, at least,” he said smiling | 


at her, with a smile which from the time of his baby 
naughtiness had always subdued his mother, and he 


her cheek. 
about me: Iam very happy,” he said, with a half laugh 
at his own cleverness in carrying on this delusion. Os- 
wald thought a great deal of his own cleverness. It 
wasa pleasant subject tohim. He stood for some time 
after his mother was gone looking down into the wa - 
He enjoyed the idea 


lover, a happy man betrothed and enjoying the first 
sweetness of love. He had not said so; he had done 


nothing, so far as he was aware, to originate such a} 


notion ; 
that they had of themselves quite gratuitously started 
it. As for Cara herself being displeased or annoyed 
by it, that did not occur to him. She was only justa 
girl, not a person of dignity, and there could be no 
injury to her in such a report. Besides, it was not his 
He was no way to blame. Poor dear little 
Cara! if it did come to that, a man was not much to be 
pitied who had Cara to fall back upon at the last. 

Thus he stood musing, with that conscious smile on 


| his face, now and then casting a glance at himself in 


tbe mirror over the mantel-piece. He was not think- 
ing of his brother, who sat behind with the same book 
in his hands that he had been pretending to read all 
the evening. Edward rose when his mother was gone 
and came up to the fire, He was no master of words 
befitting the occasion ; he wanted to say something, 
and he fs 


little in advance of Edward in everything, admired and 
beloved and thought of as Edward had never been— 
how was the younger, less brilliant, less considered 
brother to say anything to him that bore the character 
of advice? And yet Edward’s heart ached to do 80. To 
tell the truth, his heart ached for more than this. 
had seemed to him that Cara confided in himself, be- 
lieved in his affectionate sympathy more than she did 
in Oswald’s ; and to see Oswald in the triumphant po- 


was gall and bitterness to the peor young fellow in 
whose heart for all these years a warm recollection of 
Cara had been smouldering. He was the poor man 
whose ewe lamb his rich brother had taken, and the 


| pang of surprised distress in his soul was all the bit- 


terer for that consciousness which never quite left his 
mind, that Oswald was always the one preferred, But 
Edward, though he felt this, was not of an envious na- 
ture, and was rather sad for himself than resentful of 
his brother's happiness. He went up to Line, Stag ed 
by his tender heart much against the resistance of his 
will, feeling that he too must say something. He laid 
his hand, which quivered a little with suppressed agi- 
tation, on Oswald's shoulder. 


“YT don’t know what to say to you, old fellow,” 

said, with an attempt at an ony. tone. “I needn't wis 

ou happiness, for you've got it.”” 
y In ps tr of himself Oswald laughed. He had a achool- 
boy’s delight in mystification, and somehow & sense of 
Edward’s disappointment came in, and gaye him a still 
greater perception of the joke. Not that he wished to 
hurt ward, but to most men who know nothing of 
love, there is so much of the ridiculous involved, even 
in a disappointment, that the one who is heart-whole 
may be deliberately cruel without any evil intention. 
“Oh, yes, lam happy enough,” he said, looking round 
at his brother, who, for his part, could not meet his 
eyes. 

me I hope you won't mind what I am going to 
say to you?’ said Edward. “I am not so light- 
hearted a fellow as you are, and that makes me, 
perhaps, notice others. Oswald, look here ; she 
is not so light-hearted as you are, either. She 
wants taking care of. She is very sensitive, and 
feels many things that perhaps you would not 


once for all—and there is no good thing I don't wish 
ou,” cried Edward, concluding abruptly, to cover the 
ittle break in his voice. F 
“You needn’t look so glum about it, Ned,” said his 
brother. “I don’t mean to be turned off to-morrow. 
We shall have time to mingle our tears on various 


d not know what to say. His elder brother, | 
the most popular of the two—he who was always a/ 


It | 


but it rather amused and flattered him now | 


eee eee eee 


occasions before then. Mamma amd you have a way 
of jumping at conclusions. As for her ’’—— 

“I don’t like slang om such 3 subject,’’ said Edward, 
hotly. “Never mind; there aresome things we should 
never agree upon if we talked till doomsday. Good- 
night.’’ 

“Goodnight, old msn, and I wish yon a better 
temper—unless you’ll come and have another cigar 
fiest,”’ said Oswald, with cheerful assurance. “My 
mind is too full for sleep.’’ 

“Your mind is full of ’—— 

“Her, of course,” said Oswald, with a laugh; and 
he went down stairs whistling the air of Fortunio’s 
song: 


** Je sais mourir pour ma mie, 
Sans la nommer.” 


He was delighted with the mistake which mystified 
everybody and awakened envies and regrets ang con- 
gratulations, which were all in their different ways 
tributes to his importance. And no doubt the miata 
might be turned into reality at any moment sbould f 
decide that this would be desirable. He had only te 
ask Cara, he felt, and she would be as pleased as the 
others; and, indeed, under the influence of a sugges- 
tion whieh made him feel his own importance so 
delightfully, Oswald was not at all sure that this was 
not the best thing, and the evident conclusion of the 
whole. Butin the meantime he let his mind flont 
away upon other fancies. Her! how little they knew 
who She was whom they thus ignorantly discussed t 
When he had got into the sanctuary of smoke, at 
which Mrs. Meredith shook her head, but which she 
nad carefully prepared for her boysallthe sane, 
Oswald lit the other cigar which he had invited his 


lighted her candle and stooped with filial grace to kiss | brother to accompany,..and. sat_down with thet suits 


“Good-night, mother, and don’t trouble | his hand indolently upon a book, but his own musings 


still upon his face, to enjoy it and his fancies. He laid 
were at the moment more amusing, more pleasantly 
exciting, than any novel. The situation pleased and 
stimulated his fancy in every way. The demure little 
school procession, the meek young conventual beauty, 
so subdued and soft, yet with sparkles responsive to be 
struck out of her, half irightened, yet at the same 
time elevated above all the temptations that might 
have assailed other girls, it was scarcely possible to 
realize anything more captivating to the imagination, 
He sat and dreamed over it all till the small hours after 
midnight sounded one by one, and his fire went out, 


| and he began to feel chilly ; upon which argument 


Oswald, still smiling to himself, went to bed, well 
pleased with his fancies as with everything else 

longing to him ; and all the better pleased that he felt 
conscious of having roused a considerable deal of excite- 
ment and emotion, and of having, without any decided 
intention on his own part, delightfully taken in every- 
body, which delighted the school boy part of his na- 
ture. To be so clever as he was conscious of being, 
and a poet, and a great many other fine things, it. was 
astonishing how much of the school boy was still in 
him. But yet he had no compunction as he went 


| up the long staircase : he had not finished, nor indsed 


made the least advance with his poem. 


“From old Pietro’s canvas freshly sprung. 
Fair face !"—— 
This beginning was what he liked best, 
Edward was movedinavory different way. He wo 
have been magnanimous and given up Cara—that 
having no real right to Cara, he might have given up 


| the youthful imagination of her which had always been 


his favorite fancy—to his brother, with some wring: 

of the heart, but with that compensation which yout 
has in the sublime sense of self-sacrifice. But there is 
no bitterness greater in this world, either for young or 


| old, th that ofgiving w nfully to another som 
sition éf avowed Joven, aa they wil thought dim’ t6\ be, (cone na tee ee eee ns 


thing which that other holds with levity and treats 
with indifference. To hear Cara, the sacred young prin- 
cess of his own fancy, spoken of lightly, and the su- 
preme moment of possible union with her character- 
ized as “‘ turning off,” was a downfall which made Ed- 
ward half frantic with pain and shame and indignation 
and impatience. She would be to Oswald only a com- 
monplace little wife, to be petted when he was in the 
humor, standing very much lower than himself in his 
own good graces; whereas, to Edward she would have 
been— Butit was Oswald, not Edward, whom she had 
chosen. How strange they are! all these wonderful 
confusions of humanity which depress the wisest, the 
blind jamps at fate, the foolish choices, the passing 
over of the best to take the worst, which form the or- 
dinary course of existence everywhere, the poor young 
fellow thought, in this first encounter with adverse 
events ; and this was mingled with that strange wonder 
of the tender heart to find itself uncomprehended and 
rejected, while gifts much less precious than those it 
offers are accepted, which is one of the most poignant 
pangs of nature; and these ge. surging dimly 
through Edward's mind, filled him with a despondency 
and pain beyond words. Indeed, he could not hygp 
told all the bitterness of the vague heavy blac 
which swallowed up the fair world and every 
lovely before him. It was not only that Cara had Ge 
thought) chosen Oswald instead of himself, but also 
that the lesser love was preferred to the greater, and 
that the thing one man would have worshiped was 
thrown to the careless keeping of another, as ifit were a 
thing ofno price. The personal question and the ab- 
stract one twisted and twined into one, as is general in 
the first trials of youth. He himself unconsciously be~ 
came to himself the symbol of true love misjudged, of 
gold thrown away for pinchbeck; and Cara the symbol 
of that terrible perennial mistake which is always going 
on from chapter to chapter of the world'sstory. Even, 
for he was generous in the very pangs of that visionary 
envy, it added another pang of suffering to Edward's 
mind, that he could not but consider his brother as the 
pinchbeck, so far ag Cara at least wasconsidered. While 
Oswald sat smiling to himself through the fumes of 
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his cigar, Edward threw his window open and gazed out 
into the chill darkness of the winter night, feeling: the 
old wind, which made him shiver, to be moré in con- 


sonance with his feelings than the warmth of the com- | 


fortable room inside. 

Thus the whole little world was turned upside down 
by Oswald's light-hearted preference of his own gratifi- 
cation to anything other people might think. He hac 
half forgotten the appointment he had so anxiously 
made with Cara when the morning came, having got 
into full swing with his verses, which was a still more 
captivating way of expressing his sentiments than con- 
fession of them to Cara - 

“Fair face from old Pietro’s canvas sprung, 
Soft as the eve, fresh as tl 
Sweet shadow of angelic 
And heavenly bright as they, 
Soul of all lovely things, by poets sung ”—— 
He could not content himself with the last line—‘ Ac- 
cept my lay,” or ‘“‘my humble lay,” was the easiest 
termination, but it was prosaic and affected. The con- 
sideration of this occupied him to the entire exclusion 
of Cara, and he only recollected with what anxiety he 


oung 


had begyed her to get rid of her aunt and see him alone | 


at a quarter past twelve, having appointed to meet her 
atnoon. He thrust the bit of paper on which he had 
been scribbiing into his pocket, when he remembered, 
‘and went off languidly to pay his visit; He had meant 


to have completed the poem, and read it over to her, | 


= it was clear that this must be postponed to another 
ay. 

Meanwhile good Miss Cherry, full of anxieties, had 
got up much earlier than was necessary, and had spent 
& long day before twelve o’clock. By way of giving to 
her withdrawal at that fated hour an air of perfect 
naturalness and spontaneity, she invented a great many 
little household occupations, going here and there over 
‘the different rooms with nurse, looking over Cara's 
things to seé what was wanted, and making a great 
many notes of household necessities. The one most 
#erious occupation which she had in her mind she post- 
poned until the moment when the lover, or supposed 
lover, should appear. This was her real object in coming 
‘to London, the interview which she had determined to 
have with her brother. With a heart beating more loudly 
than it had beaten for years, she waited till Oswald Mere- 


dith’s appearance gave the signal for this assault, which | 
it was her duty to make, but which she attempted with | 
s0 much trembling. By the time Oswald did appear, | 


her breath had almost forsaken her with agitation and 
excitement, and she had become almost too much ab- 
sorbed in har own enterprise to wonder that at such a 
moment the young man should be late. She was al- 
ready in the library when Oswald went upstairs. Two 
interviews so solemn going on together! the comfort 
oft both father and daughter hanging in the balance. 
Miss Cherry knocked so softly as to be unheard, and 
had to repeat the summons before that ‘“‘comein”’ 
sounded through the closed door, which was to her as 
the trump of doom. 

She wentin. Mr. Beresford was seated as usual at 
hhis writing-table, with all his books about him. He 
‘Was busy, according to his gentle idea of being busy, 
and Weked up with some surprise at his sister when 
sSheentered. Miss Cherry came noiselessly forward in 
hher gray gown, with her soft steps. He held his pen 
suspended in his fingers, thinking perhaps it was some 
passing question which she meant to ask, then laid it 
down with the slightest shadow of impatience, covered 
immediately by a pretended readiness to know what she 
wanted, and a slight sigh over his wasted time. Those 
who have their bread to work for take interruptions far 
more easily than those whose labors are of importance 
to nobody; and Macaulay writing his history would not 
have breathed half so deep a sigh as did James Beres- 
ford over the half-hour he was about to lose. 

“You want something ?” he said, with the smile of a 
conscious martyr. 

“Only to speak to you, James,” said Miss Cherry. 
breathless. Then she looked up at him with a depre- 
éating, wistful smile. “It is not very often that we 
meet now, or have any eppertunity fora little talk,” 
she said. 

“Yes, Cherry, that is true enough. I have been so 
much away.” 

“ And people drift apart; that is trite, too. I know I 
ean't follow youin all your deep studies, James, but 
iny heart is always the same. I think of you more than 
of any one, and of Cara. I hope she will live to be the 

esrest comfort to you, as she always was to us. The 


ht went away from the Hill, I think, when she went | 


away.” 

“You have been very good to her, I am sure,"” he 
said, with due gratefulness, “ and most kind. You have 
brought her up very wisely, Cherry. I have no fault to 
find with her. She is a good little girl.”’ 

Miss Cherry, to hear her small goddess thus described, 
felt a sudden shock and thrill ot horror; but she sub- 
dued herself. “I wanted to speak to you, James,” she 
said, “ of that.” Then, witha slight pant and heave of 
her frightened bosom : “Oh, James,;do you not think 
you could give her a little more of your society—learn 
to know her better? You would find it worth your 
while.” 

“Know her better! My dear Cherry, I know her 
very well, poor child! She is a good litle girl, always 
obedient and dutiful. There cannot be very much fel- 
lowship between a man of my occupations and a quiet 
simple girl such as Cara is, I am glad tosay ; but I’m 
very fond of her. You must not think I don’t appreci- 
ate my child.” 

“It is not quite that,” said poor Cherry. ‘Oh, 
James, if you only knew it, our Cara is a great deal 
more than merely a good little girl! I would not fora 
moment think of finding fault with you; but if you 
would see her a little more in the evening—if you 
would not go out quite so much "——~ 

“Goout! Ireally go out very seldom. I think you 
are making a mistake, Cherry, my dear.”’ 


| ' “Oh, no, James} sincé I have’come it has been my | page of the book in respect to. which he was prepared 


eat thought. I know you don’t mean to be unkind ; 
ut when you are out every evening ’—— 
| “Really, Cherry, I had no idea that my liberty was to 
| be infringed and my habits criticised.”’ 
| Miss Cherry came up to him with an anxious face and 
| wet eyes. “Oh, James, don’t be angry. That is not 
| whatI mean. It is not to criticise you. But if you 
| would stay with your child in the evening sometimes. 
| She is so sweet and young. It would give you pleasure 
if you were to try—and—it would be better, far better, 
in other ways too.”’ 


hurriedly. 

“No, no. I was sure, quite sure, you never thought 
nor meant anything. But the rid is a strange 
world. It is always misconceiving innocent people ; 
and, James, I am certain, nay, I know, it would be so 
much better—for every one—in every way.’’ 

“You seem to have made up your mind to be mys- 
| terious, Cherry,” he said. “I don’t see to whom it 
| can be of importance how I pass my time. To Cara, 


| society. You are an old-fashioned woman, my poor 
| Cherry, and think as you were brought ‘up to think. 
| But, my dear, it is not necessary to salvation that a 
| 
| 
| 


man should be always in his own house; and between 
aman of fifty and a girl of seventeen there is not really 
so much in common.” 

“When they are father and daughter, James!” 

“ That does not make very much difference that I can 
see. But if you think Carais dull, we must hit upon 
something better than my sopiety. Young friends, 
perhaps—if there is any othergirl she likes particularly, 
let her invite her friend by all means. I don’t want 
my little girl to be dull,” 

“Tt is not that, James. She never complains; but, 
oh, if you would try to make friends with the child! 
| She would interest you ; she would be a pleasant com- 
panion. She would make you like your home again, 
| and, oh, pardon me, James, would not that be better 
| than finding your happiness elsewhere ?”’ 
| At this moment the door was opened, and John 
appeared, ushering in a scientific visitor, whose very 


Miss Cherry. She withdrew precipitately, not sorry to 
be saved from further discussion, and wondering at her 
herself how she could have had the audacity to speak 
so to James. Nothing but her anxiety could have given 
her such boldness. It was presumption, she felt, even 
in her secret soul, to criticise, as he said, a man like 
| her brother, older and se much wiser than herself. But 
sometimes a little point of custom or regard to appear- 
ances might be overlooked by a clever wan in the very 
greatness of his thoughts. This was how kind Miss 
Cherry put it; and in that way the mouse might help 
the lion, and the elderly, old-fashioned sister be of use 
to a wise and learned man, though he was a member of 
all the societies. And how kindly he had listened to 
her, and received her bold animadversions! When 
| there is anything to admire in the behavior of those 
| they look up to, kind women, like Miss Cherry, can al- 
| ways find some humble plea like this at least for a 
| little adoration. Such a clever man! had he not a right 
to be furious—brutal, if he pleased—when a simple 
| little woman dared to find fault with him? but, on the 
contrary, how well he took it! what a man he was! 
| Miss Cherry, hurrying up stairs, met Cara coming 
down, and her other excitement came back to herin a 
|moment. She took the girl’s hands in hers, though 
it was in no more retired place than the landing on the 
stairs. ‘“‘ Well, my darling,” she said, anxiously. 

“Well, Aunt Cherry,” said Cara, and laughed. “I was 
coming to look for you, to ask you to come out and get 
some ribbon ’’—— 

“But, Cara ’’—— 

“Come!” cried the girl running up-stairs again to get 
| her hat; and what had really happened that morning 
| Miss Cherry never knew. So that both her excitements 
| came to nothing, and the day turned out uneventful 
| like other common days. 


| 
} 
| 
| 
| 


CHAPTER XXIII. 
A REMONSTRANOE, 


Mr. BERESFORD was seated in his library, as usual, in 
the morning ; he had breakfasted and glanced over his 
newspaper, and now had settled down to “ work,” that 
is, to what he called work. He would not have been 
much the worse had he idled, nor would his finances 
or anybody’s comfort have suffered ; probably that was 
one reason why he was so industrious. His writing- 
table was arranged with the most perfect order ; here 
his blotting-book, his pens, his paper of all sizes, 
from ponderous foolscap to the lightest accident- 
al note; there his books of reference; in the cen- 


practice, had learned to know exactly where to 
place all his master’s paraphernalia. He sat in front 
of the fire, which crackled merrily and made light pe- 
tillements, in the sound of which alone there was 
genial company. The ruddy sunshine of the winter 
morning entered in a sidelong gleam; everything was 


| room was lined almost as high as the ceiling with books, 
| and the square table near the further window was coy- 
ered with magazines and newspapers. He spared noth- 
ing in that way, though for himself he did nvt read half 
the literature that was placed there ready forhim. He 
took his place at his table, opened his book, put down 


breakfast table, and prepared to write—or rather to work 
—for his object was to write a review of the serious book 
he was reading. His letters were about this and other 
important matters—a meeting of the Imperial Society— 
the arrangements to be made for a series of lectures— 
the choice ofa new member. He put down all these 
momentous epistles on his table, and turned over a 


“T don’t understand what you mean,” he said, | 


you think? 1 don’t suppose she cares so much for my | 


name was enough to frighten any humble person like | 


to give to the world some new ideas of his own on the 
relations between mind and matter, or rather upon 
some of those strange processes by which the human 
brain, which is as purely matter as the human leg, 
pranks itself up in the appearance of a spiritual entity. 
He was fond of philosophical questions. But when he 
had made all these preparations, he stopped suddenly 
short and began to think. What process was it that 
brought across him, like a sudden breath of summer 
air with the scent of flowers in it, that sudden flood of 
recollections? In a moment, invading his breast and 
mind with thoughts of the past, he felt as people do 
to whom an old triend appears suddenly, bringing with 
him a hundred forgotten associations. Had some one 
| come into the warm and pleasant room and laid a hand 
upon his shoulder and looked him in the face? If 
James Beresford had been a superstitions man, he 
would haye thought so. His wife had been dead for 
more than five years, and long and weary and painful 
these years had been. Lately, however, his heart had 
been lulled to rest by sweet friendliness and sympathy 
and help; he had felt strong enough to take up his or- 
| dinary life again and return into the world—not un- 
faithful, but consoled and soothed. Nothing had hap- 
pened to him to break this sensation of rest from 
trouble, and what happened now was not painful. It 
was only the sudden return of thoughts which had 
been in abeyance. She seemed to come and stand by 
him, as she used to do, looking over his shoulder, ask- 
ing after his work. “What are you doing?’ he seemed 
to hear her say, leaning over him with that familiar 
proprietorship of him and all his works and ways 
which was so sweet. Why had this visitation 
come to him to-day? Of course it must have 
been some impression on his nerves which thus 
reflected itself through his being. Some chance con- 
tact had stirred one of those strings which move what 
we call feelings in the strange machinery of our puppet 
nature. He thought somehow that when he had said 
this it explained the mystery. All at once, like a gale 
of spring, like a sudden thaw, or like some one coming 
into the room; though the last metaphor was not so 
| fine as the others, it was the most true. Few of our 
mental processes (he would have allowed) are pure 
thought. This was not thought at all; he felt as if 
she stood by him—she whom he had lost; as if their 
life came back asit used to be. His grief for her, he 
knew, had been lulled to rest, and it was not any revi- 
val of the sharpness and bitterness of that grief which 
moved him: it was a return for afew minutes of the 
life they had lived together, of the conditions which 
life had borne betore. 

Perhaps it was simply because his sister was there, 
and the sound of the two feminine voices—hers and 
Cara’s—at the breakfast table had brought back mem- 
ories of the old times. He leaned his elbows on his open 
book, and his chin in the hollow of his hands. What a 
different life it had been! What were his societies 


| now, his articles, all his ‘‘ work,’ to the first sponta- 


neous living of those days that were dead? How she 
would come in familiar, sure of her right to be wherever 
he was; not timid, like Cara, who never knew whether 
her father would be pleased or not pleased to see her, nor 
reverential, like good Cherry, who admired and wondered 
at his books and his writing. He knew how these two 
would look at any moment if need or business brought 
them knocking to his door. But he never could tell 
how she would look, so various were her aspects, Dever 
the same—two women sometimes in one mioment, turn- 
ing to tears or to sunshine in the twinkling of an eye, 
cheering him, provoking him, stimulating him, Ah, 
what a change! Life might have its soothings now, its 
consolations, little makings up and props to giveit the 
appearance of being the same life as before, but nothing 
could ever make it what ithad been. He had not died 
of it, neither would he die of it. The grief that kills is 
rare; bué whatever might happen to himinthe world, 
so much was certain, that the delight of life was over, 


|ter the volume he was studying. John, by long | 


comfortable, warm, and luxurious around him. The} 


the letters which he had brought with him from the} 


the glory gone out of it. And he did not wish it to be 
otherwise, he said tohimself. Thereare things which 
& man can have but once. Some men are so happy as 
to retain those best things of life till old age; but he 
was not one of those blessed men. And ha was no 
longer wretched and a wanderer on the face of the earth. 
Time had brought him a softening quiet, a dim pleasant- 
ness of tranquillity and friends—good, tender, soothing, 
kindest friends. 

Some one coming in broke suddenly this strange 
revival of memory; and of all people in the 
world it was the doctor, Maxwell, whose name 
was so linked to the recollections of the old life, 
but who, Beresford felt, had never been the same to 
him since Annie died. His mind had been so preocceu- 
pied that he had never inquired what was the cause of 
this estrangement. What didit matter to him if all the 
world was estranged? he had felt vaguely ; and if he 
thought upon the subject at all, supposed that in the 
anguish of his mind he had said something or done 
something to vex his old friend. But what did it mat- 
ter? His life had been too much shipwrecked at first 
to leave his mind ai liberty to care what might happen. 
And now the estrangement was a fait accompli. But 
his heart was touched and soft that morning. The 
thought of Annie had come back to him, and here was 
some one deeply associated with Annie. In the little 
start with which he got up from his chair at the sound 
of Maxwell’s name, arush of resolution ran through 
his veins with a rapidity such as leayes words hope- 
lessly behind. “I will get to the bottom of it whatever 
it is. I will know the cause, and make it up with 
j Maxwell.” These words would have taken some definite 

atom of time to think and say, but the thought rushed 
through his mind instantaneously as he rose, holding 
out his hand. ‘‘Maxwell, you are an unusna! visitor 
nowadays. Iam very glad to see you,” he said. That 
he should have come just now of all times in the 
world ! ‘ 

“Yes ; Ihave ceased to be about the house aa I used 
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+o be,” the doctor said, with a slight confusion, grasp- 
ing the hand offered tohim. And then they sat down 
on two chairs opposite to each other, and there was & 
pause. They were both embarrassed a little. This 
kind of coolness between two triends is more difficult 
to get over than an actual quarrel. Maxwell was not 
at hisease. How many recollections this room brought 
back tohim! That strange visitor who had stood by 
James Beresford’s side a minute before stood by his 
now. Heseemed to see her standing against the light, 
shaking her finger at them in reproof. How often she 
had done so, the light catching her dress, making a 
kind of halo round her! Was it possible she was gone 
—gone, disappeared from before their eyes, making no 
Sign? And yet how clearly she seemed to stand there, 
looking at the two whose talk she had so often inter- 
rupted, broken off, made an end of, with capricious 
sweet impertinences! Maxwell, like her husband, felt 
the reality of her so strong that his mind rejected, with 
4 strange vertigo, the idea of her absolute severance 
from this house and this life. The vertigo grew still 
greater, and his head seemed to turn round and round 
when he remembered why he had come. 

“ Why is it?’ said Beresford. ‘ Something seems to 
have come between us; I can’t tell what. Is it acci- 
dental, or does it mean anything? I have had a dis- 
tracted life, as you know, and I may haye done some- 
thing amiss ’—— 

“No, no,” said the other, hurriedly; ‘let us say 
nothing about that. I meant nothing. Beresford, if 
you have this feeling now, what will you think when 
you hear that Ihave undertaken a disagreeable, intru- 
sive mission ?” 

“Intrusive?” he smiled. “I don’t see what you 
could be intrusive about. You used to know all my 
affairs ; and if. you don’t know them now, it is not my 
fault.”” 

“Good heavens!” cried the doctor, involuntarily, 
“*how am I to do it? Look here, Beresford; I said I 
would come, thinking that I, who knew you so well, 
would annoy you less than a stranger; but I don’t feel 
480 sure about that now.” 

“ What is this gunpowder plot?” said Beresford, with 
alaugh. “Havel been guilty of high treason without 
knowing it, and must I fly for my life?” 

The docfor cleared his throat; he grew red in the 
face ; sna jumped up from his chair and went to 
the big fire-place, where he stood with his back to the 
fire, and his face a little out of his friend’s sight. 

“ Beresford, have you ever thought what a strange 
‘position Mrs. Meredith is in?” 

“Mrs. Meredith!” He said this with such unfeigned 
surprise that his visitor felt more awkward than ever. 
“What ean she have to do with any disunion between 
you,and me?” 

“By Jovel”’ cried the doctor, “we are all a pack of 
fools ;” and from the fire he walked to the window in 
the perturbation of his thoughts. 

Beresford laughed. “One can never say anything 
sivil to a speech like that, especially as— Forgive me, I 
have not a notion what you are being fools about.” 

Maxwell looked out into the square to pluck up cour- 

e. He coughed as men do when they are utterly ata 
loss, when it is worth while to gain even a moment. 
“Don’t be angry with moe,” he said, with sudden hu- 
mility. ‘I should not have taken it in hand, especially 
as you have that feeling; but, look here, I have taken 
it in hand, and I must speak. Beresford, old Somer- 
ville came to me yesterday. He’s Meredith's friend, 
with a general commission to look after the family.” 

“Has anything happened to Meredith?” said Mr. 
Beresford, with concern. ‘This is the second time you 
have mentioned him. I scarcely know him; but if 
there is anything wrong, I shall be very sorry, for her 
sake.” 

“There is nothing wrong, unless it is of your doing,” 
said the doctor, with abrupt determination. .‘‘To tell 
sthe truth, Meredith has heard, or somebody has told 
him, or a gossiping has been got up—I don’t know 
what—about your visits. You go there too often, they 
say—every night Soneen 

“Maxwell!” cried James Beresford, springing to his 
feet. 

“There! I told you,” said the doctor. ‘I said you 
would be angry—asif it were my fault. Iam only the 
mouth-piece. Old Somerville would have come to you 
himself, but I was sure it could be nothing but inad- 
yvertence, and undertook the office, knowing you too 
well—much too well—to think for a moment ’’—— 

“Inadvertence! Knowing me too well to think! In 
the name of Heaven, what is there to think?’ What 
have lI been inadvertent about? Angry! Of course I 
‘am angry. What have done to be gossipped about? 
One of us must be out of his senses surely, either you 
or 1” — 

‘No, it isnt that. Gossip does not spare anyone. 
And, pardon me,” said the doctor, growing bolder now 
that the worst was over, “if you had ever thought on 
the subject, you must have seen that such frequent 
visits—to a woman who is married, whose husband is 
at the other end of the world ’’—— 

“Stop! stop, I tell you! I will not have her dis- 
cussed or her name introduced.’’ 

“That is quite right, Beresford. I knew you would 
feel'so. Isitright, then, that the tenderest heart on 
the face of the earth should be worried and bullied 
pbecause of you?’’ 

“Good God!’ cried the bewildered man, “has she 
been worried and bullied? Whatdo you mean? Who 
has presumed to find fault? Sheis— Iam not going 
to say what she is.” 

“Jtis not necessary. I know that as well as anyone.” 

Beresford made a half-conscious pause, and looked at 
his reprover witha sudden involuntary raising of his 
eyebrows. Knew thatas well as anyone! Did he? 
Vain boaster! Who but himself knew all the consoling 
sweetness, all the soft wealth of sympathy, in this 
friend of friends? He felt more angry with Maxwell for 
this false pretension than forall his other sins. “Iam 
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at a loss to know,” he said coldly, “ by what right any 
one attempts to interfere with my liberty of action. 
Iam not a man whose visits toany house can be consid- 
ered suspicious. I should have thought that my char- 
acter and my antecedents were enough to preserve me 
from injurious comment and the gossip you speak of.” 

** Beresford,”’ said the other, hastily, “who thinks of 
you? Noamount of gossip could do you any real harm. 
You must see that. ‘The question is about her,” 

It was Beresford’s turn now to be excited. He began 
to pace about the room in deepannoyance and agitation 
Of course this was true. What was nothing to a man 
might be everything toa woman. And no man worthy 
the name would expose awoman to comment. He took 
refuge, first, inafurieus abuse of gossip. What had 
anyone to do with his proceedings? A man isalways more 
shocked and angry to find himself the object of remark 
than awomanis. It seemed incredible to him that 
he—of all the people in the world, e—should be the ob- 
ject of impertinent remark. The idea was intolerable to 
Beresford. The doctor wisely said nothing, but let him 
have his ravings out, withdrawing himsclf to a chair 
by the table, where he sat writing out imaginary pre- 
scriptions with the worn stump of a pen which he 


found there, and keeping as far out of the passionate j 


stream of monologue as possible. This was wise treat- 
ment, the best he could have adopted, and after a while 
the subject of the operation calmed down. He flung 
himself at last into his chair, and there was 4 stormy 
pause. 

“Isuppose,”’ said Beresford, with aJong-drawn breath 
of mingled pain and anger, “this was what Cherry 
meant. I could not make her out. She isin it too. 
Have you all laid your heads together and consulted 
what was the thing that would pain me most—the 
most susceptible point left?” 

Maxwell made no direct reply. “If Miss Cherry has 
spoken to you, Beresford, you know your sister,’ he 
said. “She would not hurt a fly, much less you, whom 


she holds in such high respect, and she would not | 


think evil readily—wouldshe,now? If she has spoken, 
you must understand that there is something in it. 
Listen, my dear fellow. There are things that must be 
done and left undone in this world for the sake of the 
fools in it merely. You know that as well as I do. 
Say the fools ought to be defied and crushed, if you 
like, but in reality we have all to copsider them. The 
people of bad imaginations and low minds and mean 
views really make the laws for the rest of the world. 
We can’t helpit. For ourselves it might not matter, 
but for those who are dear to us—for those who are less 
independent than we”—— 

Again there was a pause. Beresford sat with his 
elbows on the table and bit his nails savagely. In this 
painful amusement there seemed a certain relief. He 
stared straight before him, seeing nothing. At last he 
turned round sharply upon the doctor, who, with his 
head bent down, still sat scribbling without any ink 
with the old stump of the pen in his hand. ‘* What do 
you want me to do?” he said. 

“ Beresford, I did not come here to dictate to you. I 
came simply to call your attention.” 

“Oh, let us not quibble about words! Dictation! 
yes, and something more than dictation. Of course I 
am helpless before the plea you bring up. Of course I 
have nothing to do but submit if there is any question 
of annoyance to— Low minds and bad imaginations 
indeed! That any one should suggest the most distant 
possibility, the shadow, of a reproach |” 

“We suggest nothing of the sort, Beresford. We sug- 
gest only a most simple precaution—a rule ordinarily 
observed.” 

Ho made a gesture of impatience, stopping further ex- 
planation, and again for two minutes, which looked like 
an hour, the two men sat silent together, not, it may be 
supposed, with any increase of friendliness toward each 
other in their thoughts. Perhaps, however, it was only 
on the side of the reproved that this feeling was really 
strong. ‘The reprover was compunctious and eager 
to do anything he could to conciliate. He kept a fur- 
tive watch upon his victim as he scribbled. Beresford 
had retreated within that most invulnerable of all 
fortresses, silence, and sat still, biting his nails, staring 
into the vacant air, neither by word nor look making 
any communication ot his thoughts. Nothing is more 
difficult than to maintain a silence like this ; the least 
absorbed ofthe two engaged in the passage of arms 
comes to feel after a time that he must speak or die— 
and what to say? More upon the same subject might 
lessen the impression already made, and to introduce 
another subject would be impossible. ' When. the 
pause had lasted as long as possibility permitted, Max- 
well got up, put the pen slowly back in the tray from 
which it had strayed, tossed the piece of paper he had 
been scribbling upon into the waste basket, gathered 
up his gloves, his stick, his hat. Nothing could bo 
more slow and hesitating than all these preparations 
for departure, which were somewhat osténtatious at 
the same time, by way of calling the attention of 
Beresford, and perhaps drawing forth something more. 
“I must-be going” he said at last, holding out his 
hand. “I hope you won’t think me—unfriendly, 
Beresford, in anything I have said?” 

“Good morning,” said the other, sullenly. Then 
he made a visible effort to command himself, and rose 
up, but slowly, putting out his hand. “ Very likely 
not, he said. “I don’t say it was unfriendly. You 
would not have taken such a disagreeable office on 
yourself if you had meant unkindness. No; Isuppose 
I should thank you, but it is rather hard to do it. 
Good-by.” 

There was no more said. Maxwell went away, not 
feeling very victorious or proud of himself. as not 
hea fool to have undertaken it in order to prevent 
scandal, he said to himself,in orderto save a woman 
from annoyance, in order to help James Beresford ont 
of trouble—a man whom he had liked, and from whom 
he had been estranged? What business had he to 


meddle with other people's business? This, I fear, 
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was his reflection, as it has been the reflection of 80 
many who have strained a point to aid a friend, and 
whose self-denial has not been appreciated. “ Cateh 
me doing such a foolish thing again,’’ he said to him- 
self. 

As for Beresford, he resumed his seat and his 
thoughts when the other was gone. Those thoughts 
were hot within him, and full of pain. He who, even 
when this messenger of evil arrived, had been thinking 
with faithful love of his wife ; he whose life had been 
made a desert by her dying, whose whole existence was 
changed, who had not cared for years what became of 
him, because of that loss—to be met by this unjust 
and insane reproval as soon as he had screwed hie 
courage to the sticking-place, and resumed his 
natural position in his own house. It had been 
hard thing to do; at every corner he had expect 
to meet her—in the silence he had fancied he heard her 
calling him—the whole house was full of her, echoin, 
with her steps and her voice. Yet he had school 
himself to come back, to resume go much as remained 
to him of life under his own roof—so much as remained, 
not thinking of years, but of value and merit. He was 
not of very much use to any one, nor had he been 
much missed, perhaps, except in the working of the 
societies, and there were so many people who could do 
that. But he had been patient, and come back, and es- 
tablished himself ‘‘at home,” because it was his duty. 
He had not shrunk from his duty. And this was his 
reward. His one source of soft consolation—the one gen« 
tle friend on whose constant sympathy he could reckon, 
who made this life of endurance supportable to 
him, and kept him up by kind words, by understanding 
his wants and troubles—she was to be taken from him. 
He got up and walked up and down his room, and then 
went to the window and looked blankly out. Almost 
without knowing what it was he saw a brougham come 
to the next door, and old Mr. Somerville step out of it 
and enter Mrs. Meredith’s house. He had gone to warn 
her, to disturb the sweet composure of her mind, to 
imbitter all her thoughts. Beresford turned round, 
and began to walk up and down more and more hotly. 
Could anything in the world be more innocent? 
He asked, nay, he wanted, nothing more of her. 
To go and sit by her now and then (this was how he 
characterized his long and daily visits), what was thera 
in that to justify this insulting demand upon him? 
He lashed himself up into a fury when he thought of it. 
He, the truest of mourners, and she, the least frivolous 
of women. Ifever there was a true friendship, full of 
support and mutual comfort, this was the one. And 
now, at the pleasure of a set of wretched gossips, ill- 
minded men, disagreeable women, was this gentle 
makeshift and substitute for domestic happiness to be 
torn from him? And how~good heavens, how? 

That was the question, It was easy to talk, and say 
that such a thing must cease; but how was it to be 
done? Was he supposed capable of telling her that he 
must resign her friendship ? Was Somerville, perhaps, 
making the communication at this very moment, tell- 
ing her that it must not be ; suggesting thoughts that 
would distress her mind and disturb the whole tenor 
of her life? For to give pain would be worse than mis- 
fortune to her, and she could not so cast him off with- 
out giving pain and feeling it. He thought—it was an 
imagination—that he heard voices high in discussion on 
the other side of the wall that separated the two 
houses. Was that old meddler taking it upon him te 
lecture her now ? 


CHAPTER XXIV. 
ON THE OTHER SIDE OF THE WALL. 
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Oxp Mz, Somerville got out of his little brougham at 
Mrs. Meredith’s door. He was a wealthy old man, of 
whom nobody knew very much, except that he had 
made his money in India, and that he lived in cozy 
bachelor chambers, with everything extremely com- 
fortable about him, and knew everybody, and was very 
fond of good things, the pleasures of the table, as old- 
fashioned people said, and, indeed, all other pleasures 
within the reach of a respectable old person of sixty- 
five. He kept a neat little brougham, and occasionally 
mounted a strong, steady cob, with a coat like satin, 
looking much better fed than his master did, who was 
always a meagre old gentleman, notwithstanding his 
good living. Mr. Somerville was the confidential~ 
friend of the absent Mr. Meredith, whom nobody, not 
even his own children, knew. As he had advanced in 
prosperity, it was through old Somerville’s hands that 
his family were allowed to share the advantage of his 
increasing income, and the boys had learned to know 
that it was he who. reported concerning them to. their 
father, and received communications from their tutors. 
The unknown Mr. Meredith did nothing to discredit 
his wife ; but he kept this constant check over her. It 
had often been galling enough to her; but she was a 
sweet-tempered woman, used toaccepting the évil with 
the good, and she had wisely put up with the curb. 
She disarmed Mr. Somerville by her gentleness and 
sweetness, by throwing her house open to him, and 
inviting the scrutiny which she might have defied had 
she been of a different disposition. Somerville had 
not been unworthy of the confidence placed in him. 
He had kept up a certain appearance of investigation. 
All their ‘lives long the boys had been accustomed to 
connect his appearance with a lecture of more than 
usual seriousness from their mother; but she had the 
good sense never to say anything to connect the old 
man’s name with the reprimand or warning. All that 
she said was, “ Your father will not like to hear that 
you are idle, disobedient, unruly,’’ as the case might 
be ; therefore it was not trom her they learned that 
Somerville meant special scrutiny and fault-finding. 
But since they had been grown up Oswald and Edward 
had themselves supplied the thread of connection. 
Even this, however, had not made them dislike their 
old friend, At qne moment of especial wickedness 
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Oswald, indeed, had designated their father’s deputy as 
the Spy; but this was simply 4 spark of malicious 
ben! art struck out in a moment of resentment, and 
did not permanently affect their minds, though the 
titlelasted. The Spy was, on the whole, friendly and 
indulgent. Sometimes even he got them out of small 
scrapes, and it was he who pursuaded the mother that 
furtive cigars and other precocious masculinities were 
hot criminal. So that altogether, notwithstanding his 
ominous name, he was not unpopular in the house. It 
was but lately that he had taken to coming to those al- 
most daily receptions which was so principal a feature 
in Mrs. Meredith's existence. There he would sit and | 
wateh her proceedings, her sympathetic talks, the audi- 
ences she gave, and all the little acts of adoration per- 
formed before her, with not unkindly eyes. She wasakind 
of gentle impostor, a natural humbug, to old Somer- 
ville; but he laughed softly to himself as he thus charac- 
terized her, and did not like her less. Never during all 
these years, amidst all this popularity, had she given 
occasion for a word of serious warning, Amidst all the 
admiration and semi-worship she had received, the kind 
‘but watchful Spy had found no harm in her; but now, 
at last, here was something which called for his inter- 
ference. To see him arrive at that hour in the morn- 
ing was alarming in itself to Mrs. Meredith. She met 
him with her usual kind smile, but with an earnest 
look of inquiry. 

“Ts any thing the matter?” she said. 

“Send the boy away,” said Mr. Somerville, in an 
undertone, 

It was Edward who was in the room, and his mother 
found a commission for him with tremulous haste; for 
the distant Meredith was not always reasonable in his 
Tequirements, and of late had written impatiently about | 
the coming out of oneof his sons—a calamity which 
their mother with all her might was endeavoring to 
stave off and postpone. She thought her husband’s 
friend must bring still more urgent orders, and her 
heart began to beat. 

“T wish you would go and tell Cara that I hope she 
will come to the Sympsons with me this afternoon 
Edward,” she said. 

And Edward, full of the thought of his brother’s hap- 
piness, and loath yet eager to see if Cara was happy in 
this new development of affairs, obeyed reluctantly, 
but still with a secret alacrity. She was left alone with | 
the mentor who had so often brought her advice or 
gemi-reproof. 

“You have something to tell me? Oh, Mr. Somer- 
ville, what is it?’ she cried. 

“Tt is nothing very bad. You must not be alarmed— 
there is no ill news,” he said. 

The anxi6us mother looked at him with a wistful en- 
treaty in her eyes. Ill news was not what she feared. 
When a woman has had neither companionship nor 


| that might be thought or said, such as sometimes over- 


help from her husband for a dozen years or so, natur- 
ally her sensitiveness of anxiety about him gets modi- 
fied; and it is to be feared that she would have taken 
information of Mr. Meredith’s serious illness, for in- 
stance, more easily than the summons which she 
feared for one of her boys. She watched every 
moyement of her visitor's face with anxious in- 
terest. 

“Edward cannot go till the settled time. You know 
that,” she said, instinctively following the leading of 
her own thoughts. 


“Tt is not Edward that I have come to speak of ; it is 
neither of the boys.” 

“Ah !’’ said Mrs. Meredith, with a ~ of involunta: 
melief; and she turned to him with cheerful ease an 
interest, delivered from her chief fear. This evident 
dgnorance of any other cause for animadversion moved 

old Spy in spite of himself. 
» “What Iam going to say to you, my dear lady, is not 
‘exactly from Meredith, though he has heard of the sub- 
ject, and wished me to say something. I hope you will 
believe there is no harm meant, and that what I do, I 
‘do from the best feeling.” 

_ “Thave never doubted your kind feeling, Mr. Somer- 
‘ville ; but you half frighten moe,” she said, with a amile. 
“Tf it is not the boys, what can there be to be go grave 
about? Tell me quickly, please.” 

Mr. Soverville cleared his throat. He put his hat 
upon the head of his cane and twirled it about. It did 
not often happen to the old Scotch nabob to be embar- 
assed, but he was so now. 

“You'll understand, my dear lady, that in what 
a I’m solely actuated by the thought of your 
z ” 


“How you alarm me!” said Mrs. Meredith. “It is 
something, then, very disagreeable ?”’ 

“Oh yes. I’ve no doubt it will be disagreeable. 

yes 
Medicines are seldom sweet to the palate. Mrs. Mere- 
dith, I will out with it at.once, not to keep you in 
suspense.” : 

Here, however, he paused to take out his hand- 
kerchief, and blow his nose with a very resounding 
utteruy>. After he had finished this operation, he re- 
sumed : 

“T don’t presume to teach a lady of your sense what 
is her duty ; and I don’t need to tell you that the world 
exercises & great su; ion over women who, from 
whatever cause, are left alone.” ? 

¥ have I done ?’’ cried Mrs. Meredith, half fright- 
ened, half laughing. “Imusthave made some mistake, 
or you would not speak so.” : 
_ “IT doubt if it could be called a mistake ; perhaps it 
would be better to say a misapprehension. Mrs. Mere- 
‘dith, there is one of your friends who pays you a visit 
day 


' “You know how 
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kind people are tome. Instead of supervision, as you 
say, I get a great deal of sympathy ’’—— 

Mr. Somerville wayed his hand, as if to ward off her 
explanation. “I am speaking of one person,’ he 
said : “aman, whois here every evening of his lite, 
or I'm mistaken—your neighbor, Mr. Beresford, next 

oor.”” 


“Mr. Beresford!” she said, with a thrill of dis- 
agreeable surprise; and there came to her instan- 
taneously one of those sudden realizations of things 


whelm the unsuspecting soul at the most inaprropriate 
moment ; her color rose in spite of herself. 


«Just Mr. Beresford, He means no harm and you 
mean no harm ; but he should be puta stop to, my dear 
lady. You gave me your word you would not be angry. 
But, madam, you’re a married lady, and your husband 
is atadistance. It’s not for your credit or his good 
that he should visit you every night.” 


“Mr. Somerville! Stop, please! I cannot let you 
talk so—or any one.” 

“But you must, my dear lady, unless you want | 
everybody to talk, andina very different spirit. The | 
world is a very wicked world, and takes many things 
into its head. You're a very attractive woman still, | 
though you're no longer in your first youth.” 


‘* Mr. Somerville, what you say is very disagreeable | 


to me,” said Mrs. Meredith, offended. ‘‘ Poor Mr. | 
Berestord! Since he lost his wife he has been misera- | 
ble. Nobody ever mourned more truly; aud now, 


when he is trying to learn alittle resignation, a little 
patience ’’— 

“He should not learn those virtues, madam, at your 
expense.” ! 

“At my expense !”’ she said, with sparkling eyes. ‘ At 
what expense tome? I allow him to come and sit with 
me when he has no one at home to bear him com- 
pany. LIallow him ”—— 

“I thought his daughter had come to keep him com- 
pany.” 

“Poor Cara! She isa sweet child; but, at seventeen, 
what can she know of his troubles ?” 


“Softly, softly,” said Mr. Somerville; “one plea is 
enough ata time. If Mr. Beresford is without a com- 
panion, it does not matter that his daughter is only 
seventeen, and whatever her age may be, ifsheis there he 
cannot be without companionship. My dear lady, be 
reasonable. Ifhehas a child grown up, or nearly so, 
he shouldstay at home. A great many of us have not 
even that inducement,” said the old man who was an 
old bachelor; but no kind lady opens her doors to us.” 
He looked at her sharply with his keen eyes, and she 
felt, with intense annoyance, that she was getting 
agitated and excited in spite of herself. 


“Mr. Somerville,”’ she said, with some dignity, “if 
anyone has been misrepresenting my friendship for Mr. 
Beresford, I cannot help that. Itis wicked as well as 
unkind, for I think I have helped him to see that 
he cannot abandon his life. Idon’t mean to defend 
myself. I have not done anything to be found fault 
with; friendship ’’—— 

“Jsa delusion,” saia the old man. “Friendship be- 
tween aman anda woman! Thereisno senseinit. I 
don’t believe a word of it. Meaning no harm to you, 
my dearlady. Youdon’t mean any harm; butif you 
talk to me of friendship ”—— 


“Then I had better say nothing,” she answered, 
quickly. ‘My husband's representative—if you call 
yourself so—has no right to treat me with rudeness. I 
have nothing more to say.” 


“My dear lady,” said old Mr. Somerville, “if I have 
appeared rude Iam unpardonable. But you'll forgive 
me? I mean nothing but your good. Andall I want 
is a little prudence—the ordinary precautions.” 

“Twill none of them,” she said, with a flush of in- 
dignation. “I havenothing to be afraid of, andI will 
not pretend to be prudent, as you call it. Let the world 
think or say what it pleases—it is nothing to me.” 

‘Then there was a pause,and Mrs. Meredith betook 
herself to her work—a woman’s safety-valve—and la- 
bored as if for a wager, while the old plenitpotentiary 
sat opposite to her, confounded and abashed, as she 
thought. But Mr, Somerville was too old and expe- 
rienced to be much abashed by anything. He sat si- 
lent, collecting his forces for a renewed attack. That 
was all, He had a sincere friendship for herin his way, 
and was as anxious to prevent scandal as any father 
could have been; and now it occurred to him that he 
had begun at the wrong end, as he said. Women were 
kittle cattle. He had failed when he dwelt upon the 
danger to herself. Perhaps he might succeed better if 
he represented the danger to him. 

«<I have made a mistake,” said the hypocritical old 
man. “Itcando no harm to you, all that has come 
and gone. I was thinking of my own selfish kind, that 
give most weight to what affects themselves, and I am 
rightly punished, A lady sans reproche, like yourself, 
may well be sans peur. But that is not the whole 
question, my dear madam. There is the man to be con- 
sidered.” 

When he said this she raised her eyes, which had been 
fixed on her work, and looked at him with some anxi- 
ety, which was 80 much gained. 

“You will not doubt my word when I say there’s a 
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great difference between men and women,” said the 
old diplomatist. ‘What is innocent for one is oftel 
very dangerous for the other, and vice versa ; you wil 


Then he made a pause, and looking at her for reply, 
received a sign ofassent to his vague proposition, which, 
indeed, was safe enough. 


“How can you tell that Mr. Beresford receives as 
pure benevolence all the kindness you show him? It 
is yery unusual kindness. You are kind to everybody, 
madam, above the ordinary level; and human creatures 
are curious—they think it is their merit that makes 
you good to them, not your own bounty.” 

She did not make any reply, but continued to look at 
him. Her attention at least was secured. 


“Tf I were to tell you the instances of this that have 
come under my own observation! I have known a 


not deny that.” | 


| poor creature who got much kindness in a house on ac- 


count of his defects and deficiencies, and because every- 
body was sorry for him, who gave it out, if you'll be- 
lieve me, and really thought, that what his kind friends 
wanted was to marry him to the daughter of the house. 
It’s not uncommon, and I dare say, without going 
further, that you can remember things which perhaps 
you have laughed at.” 

“ All this has nothing to do with Mr. Beresford,” she 
said, quietly, but with a flush of rising offense. 

“No—no.”’ He made a hesstating answer, and looked 
at her. Mrs. Meredith fell into the snare. 


“If he has misunderstood my sympathy for his 
troubles, if he has ventured to suppose ’’—— 

“Cara has gone out with her aunt,” said Edward, 
coming in hastily; “but there is surely something 
wrong in the house. Mr. Beresford called me 
into his room, looking yery much distressed. He 
told me to tell you that he thought of leaving home 
directly, then changed his mind, and said I was not te 
tell you.” 

“Why do you tell me, then?” cried his mother, 
with impatience. _ “ What is it to me where he is 
going ? Am I always to be worried with other 
people’s troubles? I think I have plenty of my own 
without that.” 


Edward looked at her with great stf prise. Such 
outbreaks of impatience from his gentle mother 
were almost unknown tohim. “He looks very 
ill,” he said, “very much disturbed; something 
must have happened. Why should notI tell yout 
Are you not interestedin our old friend? Then 
something very extraordinary bas happened, I 
suppose.” 


“Oh, my boy,” cried Mrs. Meredith, in her ex- 
citement, “that is what Mr. Somerville has come 
about! Hesays poor James Beresford comes too 
often here. He saysIam too kind to him, and 
that people will talk, and he himself thinks— 
Ah!” she cried, suddenly, ‘“‘what am I saying to 
the boy ?” : 


Edward went up to her hurriedly and put his 
arm around her, and thus standing, looked round 
detiant atthe meddler. Oswald, too, entered the 
room at this moment. The hour for luncheon 
approached,and naturally called these young men, 
still im the first bloom of their fine natural appe- 
tites, from all corners of the house. “What's 
the matter?’ he said. But he had another verse 
of his poem in his head, which he was in great 
haste to write down, and he crossed over to the 
writing-tablein the back drawing-room, and did 
not wait for any reply. Edward, on the contrary, 
put the white shield of his own youthfulness at 
ap infront of his mother, and indignant met 
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“People have talked a long time, I suppose,” 
said Edward, “that there was nobody so kind as 
my mother, and [suppose because you have train- 
ed us, Mamma, we don’t understand what it 
means to be too kind. You do, Sir,’ cried the 
young man, with genérousimpertinence “you 
Sen is possible to be too inanocent—too 
good. 


“Yes, you young idiot!” cried the old man, 
jumping up ina momentary fury. Then he cooled 
down, and reseated himeelf with a lau; “There 
is the bell for Innch,” he said; “and I don’t mean 
to be cheated out of the luncheon, which, of course 
you will give me, by the freaks of these ; 
of yours, madam, But Oswaldis a philosopher; 
he tukes it easy,” he added, looking keenly at the 
placid indifference of the elder son. 


there will be plenty of worshipers without me. 
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‘more than your share; and both sexes alike, men : 


‘There’s no- 


I hear but one chorus, 
ith,’ wherever 


body so delightful as Mrs, Mered 


I go.” 
““ We are all prond of your approbation,” said 


Oswald, with much solemnity: he was always: S 


light-hearted, and had no desire to inquire par- 
ticularly into the commotion of whicn he bea. 
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meant, the young man had very littleidea. Some- } 


thing had disturbed her, which wus enongh for 
her son; aud, curiously epough, something had 
disturbed the neighburs too, whom Edward ac- 
cepted withont criticism as we accept people 
whom we have known all our lives. He was 
curious, and rather anxious, wondering what it 
might be. 

Butas for Mrs. Meredith, the idea of communi- 
cating to her sopseveu the suggestion that she 
could be spoken of with levity, or criticised asa 
woman, appaled her when she thought ofit. She 
had cried out, appealing to the boys in her agi- 
tation, but the moment after felt that she could 
bear anyghing rather than make them aware that 
auyone whohad yentured upona word to her 
on such subjects. She exerted herself to be as 
vivacious as her visitor, and as vivacity was not 
in her way, the htt!e forced gayeiy of her man- 
ner attracted the atiention of ber sons morethan 
the greatest seriousness would have done, Even 
Oswald wasroused to observe this curious change. 
“What has happened?” he said to his brother, 
He thought the Spy had been finding fault with 
the expenditure of the househwld, and thought 
with alarm of his own bills, which had @ way of 
coming upon him as a surprise, when he least ex- 
pected them. It was almost the only thing that 
could have roused him to interest, for Oswald felt 
the things that affected Oswald to be of wore im- 
portance than anything else could be. As for 
Edward, he awaited somewhat tremulously the 


disclosure which he expected after Mr. Somer- | 


ville’s departure. But Mrs. Meredith avoided 
both of themin the commotion of her feelings. 
She shut herself up in her own room to ponder 
the question, and, as was natural, her proud im- 
pe of resistance yielded to reflection. Her 

eart ached a good deal for poor Beresford, a 
little for herself. She, too, wouid miss some- 
thing. Something would be gone out of her life 
which was good and pleasant. Her heart gave 
@ little sob, a sudden ache came into her being. 
Was there harm in it? she asked herself, aghast. 
Altogether the day was nota pleasant one for 
Mrs. Meredith. It seemed to plunge her back 
into those agitations of youth, from which surely 

iddle age ought to delivera woman. It wronged 

erin her own eyes, making even her generous 
tempera shametober. Had she been too good? 
ashe said—too kind? an acusation which is hurt- 
Tul, and means something like insult to a woman, 
though to no other creature. Too kind! No ex- 
pression of contempt, no insinuating slander, 
can be more stinging than this imputation of 
having been tookind. Had she been too kiad to 
her sorrowful neighbor? Had she led him to be- 
lieve that her kindness was something more 
than kindness? Sne, whose special distinction 
it. was to be kind, whose daily court was es- 
tablished on no other foundation, whose kindness 
‘Was the breath of hernoscrils—was this guality, 
of which she had come to be modestly conscious, 
and of which, perhaps, she was a little ee 
tobe the instrument of her humiliation? She 
was notahappy wife, nor, indeed, a wife at all, 
exceptin distant and not very pleasant recol- 
lection, and in fact that she had a watchful 
husband, at tue end of the world, keeping guard 
over her. Was it possible that she had given oc- 
vasion for his interference—laid himself open to 
Disscorn?t It seemed to the poor womanasif 
heaven and earth had Jpagued against her. Too 
Kind; suspected by tha@jealous man who watched 
her; despised by the ungrateful man by whom 
her tendér generosity had been misinterpreted, 
She sent down a message to Cara that she was 
not going out. She sent word to her visitors that 
she had the headache. She saw nobody all day 
long. Too kind! The accusation stung in the 
a Point, and was more than she could 
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CHAPTER XXV. 
AN IDEALIST. 

WHEN Agnes Burchell encountered Oswald Mer- 
edith, as bas been recorded, she had but recently 
taken up her abode at the ‘‘House.” She had 
gone there much against the will of her family, 
actuated by that discontent which Many genera- 
tions may have felt, but only the present general 
tion has confessed and justified. Agnes Was the 
eldest daughter of a very prosaic pair, bornina 
‘very prosaic household, and how it was that the 
ideal had caught her in its tenacious grip nobody 
knew. In the rectory at the foot of the hill, noisy 
with children, greasy with bread and butter, be- 
tweena fat father who prosed and a stout mother 
who grumbled, the girl had set her heart, from 
the very beginning of conscious sentiment in her, 
upon some more excellent way. How this was to 
be reached she had not been able to divine for 
years,andmany pious struzgles had poor Agnes 
against her own better desires, Many attempts to 
subdue herself, and to represent to herself that 
the things she had to do were her duiy and the 
bestthings forher. Between exhortations to the 
service 0: din its most spiritual sense, and 
exhortations tobe contented ‘in that condition 
of life to which God had called her,” her heart 
was rent and life was distracted. Was there, in- 
deed, nothing better in the world than to cut the 
bread and butter like Werther’s Charlotce, to darn 
the stockings, to listen to parish gossip and her 
mother’sstanding grievance,which was thatCher- 
ry Beresford, an o)d maid, should be well off and 
drive aboutin her carriage, While sbe, the rector’s 
wife, went painfully afoot, and her father’s twad- 


jery body in 80 doing. 
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dle about the plague of Dissenter and the wicked- 
ness of curates? Agnes tried very bard to ac- 
coumodate herself to these circumstances of her 
lot. Shetried to change the tone of the family 
talk, muking herself extremely disagreeable toev- 
She tried to reduce the 
children to obedience and to bring order into the 
unruly house, andin so doing got herself sound- 
ly rated by every body. Who was sbke that she 
should take upon her to be superior to her neigh- 
bors—to set them alirigh!? The rest of the Bur- 
chells were very comfortable in their state of 
hugger-mugger,and that she should pretend a 
dishke to it aggravated them all deeply—while 
all the time she was informed, both in sermons 
and in good books, that to do the duty nearest to 
your haud was the most heroic Christian duty. 
Poor Agnes could not see her way to do any duty 
ut all, Toere were three sisters over sixteen, 
more than could be employed pon the stockings 
andthe bread and butter, Then she tried the 
parish, but found with much humiliation that 
with neither soups, nor puadings, nor little bot- 


tles of wine, nor even tracts to carry about, her | 


visits were but little prized. Louisa, her next 
sister, answered better in every way than she 
did. When Louisa was scolded, she scolded back 
again in a filial manner, having the last word 
always. She boxed the children’s ears, and 
pushed them about, and read a novel—when she 
could get one—in an untidy room, with unkempt 


| brothers and sisters round, and took no notice; 


neither the disobedience, vor the untidiness, nor 
even unjust reproof when it came her way havivg 
any particular effect upon ner, Louisa did what 
she was obliged to do, and knew nothing about 
the ideal. But Agnes did not know what to make 
of herself. Sue was called by absurd nicknames 
of mock respect by the others—the * princess,” 
and “‘your royal highness,” and so forth; and 
Mrs. Burchell seldom lost an opportunity of say- 
iug, “ Agnes thinks she knows better, of course, 
bub my old-fashioned ways are good enough for 
the restofus.” Thus year after year went over 
her young head, each one increasing her inapprv- 
priateness—the want of any fit place for her 
where she was. It was against the pride of the 
family that she should go vut as agoverness, and, 
indeed, she was not sufficiently educated herself 
to teach any one else. Sve was at the very height 
of discomfort when there dawned upon her the 
prospect of doing something better in the “House” 
—serving the poor, teaching the untaught. Tue 
Rectory was very full at the time, and her room 
Was much wanted foran uncle who was coming 
to pay a visit: but yet, notwitustanding this 
great immediate convenience, there was much 
resistance nade. 

Mr. Burchell’s church politics were undecided. 
He was only entering upon the path of Ritual- 
ism, starting wildly, under the guidance of a 
curate, with saint’s days services and the begin- 
ning of @ choir, and the name of a Sisterhood 
frightened him. As for Mrs. Burchell, her in- 
dignation knew no bounds. “ Your duty is at 
home <a ungrateful girl, where your father 
and t ave stinted ourselves to let you have 
everything that is comfortable. And now you 
go and leave me to work night and day 
among the children. I who have no strength 
for it—’ “There is Louisa, mamma,” said 
Agnes; upon which Louisa cried with in- 
dignation, and asked if everything was to 
be left upon her—and all the little boys and girls 
looked on from the corners wiih demure delight 
to watch the progress of the “shindy” between 
Agnes and mamma, At last, however, after many 
scenes of this kind, Agnes was allowed to go free. 
She went to London and set herself up with a 
modified uniform, and was 80 glad and triumphant 
aa if it was the noblest vocation in the world which 
she had thus struggledinto. Alas! it was not 
very long before the bonds of tue prosaic earth 
again galled her, and the ideal seemed as far off 
as ever. Ignoble breakfasts and dinners and teas 
are as ignoble in a charitable ** House” asin an 
overcrowded rectory; and here, too, there was 
gossip and unruliness and want of discipline, and 
very poor success in the elevation of life out of its 
beegarly elements, To teach children their A B 
C is not an inspiriting occupation, even when the 
children are destitute and orphans. It was so 
hard to realize that they were 50. The poor little 
wretches were just as tiresome and insubordinate 
as if they had been her own brothers and sisters. 
Nothing of the sentiment of their position hung 
ubout them, And the S:sters were extremely busi- 
ness-like, and. did their duty without a tinge of 
romance, as if they had been hired to doit. The 
awakening had been sharp for Agnes, but she 
had already got beyond the first stuge, and was 
now fighting with her disappointment aud argu- 
ing herseit back into satisfaction, It is impus- 
sible to tell what a help to her was the breaking 
of little Emmy’s leg. It is an ill wind that blows 
nobody good. She would have liked to nurse her 
altogether; but at least to go to her to tlie hospi- 
tal, co cheer her, and whisper cousolation—that 
was something ; and when the child’s face bright- 
ened at her coming, Agnes, with a sudden throb 
of her heart, felt that at least for the moment 
here was the ideal for which she had sighed. 
Here was some real good of her. But for her, 
nobody would have visited littl Emmy: they 
would have been content to hear that she was 
doing well—that smile of half-celestial happiness 
upon the poor little sick face would never have 
reflected heaven but for Agnes. It was the first 
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| approach to contentment in her own oceupstion 
| which she had ever teit. And she had to work all 
jthe harder to get herself this pleasure, which 
|made her satisfac‘ion stil! more warm. 
| But—whether it was rieht to talk to the stran- 
|ger who was 80 very much interested in poor 
|littlh Emmy afterward—was that part ef the 
ideal tovuf To be sure, he had aright to inquire. 
He had been present at the accident, and had car- 
ried the child in his arms to the hospital—how 
very kindly |—and tulked with what undersvand- 
ingl and an enthusiasm which was balm to Ag- 
nes, and partially rekindled her own. Theat he 
should ask was quite natoral; that he should 
walk with her back to the *‘ House” had seemed 
| ery natural too. Quite natural—he did net 
lock asif be thougbtit a thing even to apologize 
|about, but went on with quiet simplicity, gommg 
the seme way as she did. Axnes felt that, as a 
young lady at home, it would have appeared, per- 
hans, a little oda thata stranger should have dona 
this, but she reflected with a thrill, huif of pleas- 
ure, haif of annoyance, thatthe uniform of a Sis- 
ter had its disadvantages as well as its advan— 
| lames, and that while it protected her from all 
) rudeness, it at the same time broke the ceremo- 
| bial bonds of politeness, and left her open to be 
addressed with frank simplicity by all classes of 
people. Sbe had thought it right to let him know 
that she was not a Sister, but only a teacher; but 
ithad made no difference in him. Perhaps (she 
explained to hersel')1t was the fact that there 
were nothing but women at the “House” wiick 
| ave a@ certain piquancy to this conversation with 
a@man; for the clergy, in their cussocks, were 
buta kindof halt and half, aud talked just in 
| Che Same toneasSister Mary Jane about the busi- 
}ness of the “ House,” and subscriptions, and the 
| balance sheet, «nd what the Vicar thought, which 
| was the fival test of every thing. Why did she 
|like this stranger so much better than the clergy? 
It was because his tone und his looks and whap 
he said were a little variety, and breathed of the 
outside world and the wider horizon. Tu be sure, 
it had seemed to her a little while ugo that every 
| thing noblest and highest was tobe had within 
the “ House,” where so many consecrated souls 
were giving thewselves upto the service of God 
fand the poor, But being Inside had modified 
the views Wiih wich she had contemplated the 
“House” from without. The worid itself, rhe 
| wicked and foolish world, though no less foolish 
jand wicked, hud gained a certain interest. There 
| Was Variety init: it was, perbaps, more amusing 
than the “House.” These thoughts filled tue 
mind of Agnes as the door, which was always 
kept locked, was closed upon her. The horizon 
grew narrower as she came in—that was a natu- 
ral effect, tor, of course, four straight walls must 
cut out a great deal of sky, but the effect seemed 
greater than usualthat day. She felt shut in; 
noting could be easier than to unlock the door, 
theugh itlooked so heavy; but there was a feel- 
ing of confinement somehow in the air. Agnes 
bad to go into the severe Gothic room, with win- 
dows high in the wall, where the children were 
coming 1n to tea, while Mr.Oswald Meredith waik- 
ed away in the free air as he pleased, holding bis 
head high. She breathed a soft sigh unawares. 
Where was the ideal now! There came upon 
her a vision of the woods and the Hillis, and the 
winding paths that led to it, andofthefour winds 
that were always blowing there, and the leaves 
that answered to every breath. What a thing it 
would be to thread through the woods, asshe had 
done so often, with the wind fresh in her face 
chill but vigorous, breathing life and exhilaratlont 
How one’s ideal shilts and changes about when 
oue istwenty! The “ House” looked poor indeed 
inthe weariful afternoon about the darkening, 
full of the odor of weak tea. 

Things grew Very serious, however, next week, 
when, exactly as it happened before, just as she 
came out of the hospital from her visit to Emmy, 
Mr. Oswald Meredith once more appeared. C} 
was both sorry and glad in a breath—sorry to be 
too late for personal = ay giad to have been 
so fortunate as just to fod ber—the best authori- 
ty about the child. 

“Tfelt sure you would be going to. see her,” he 
said. “ Little Emmy isa lucky littie girl. May 
I hear how she is getting on, though I scarcely 
deserve it for being so late.” 

He turned as he spoke to walk with her, and 
what coulda Agnes do? She could not refuse to 
answer him, or show any prudery. He evidently 
(she said to herself) thougut notning of it; why 
should she appear to demur to anything so sim- 
plet Give a report abouta suffering child? Any 
one might do thattoany one. And she told him 
that Emmy was making satisfactory progress, 
thouga she had been feverish and ill. “I was a 
little frightened, though the nurse said it was 
notoing. She wandered, and spoke so strungely 
for a little while. Poor little Emmy! She had a 
beautiful dream, and thought herself in heaven.”" 

‘While you were there?” said Oswald, with a 
significance in the simple question whicu covered 
her face with a sudden blush. Then she blushed 
deeper atill to think what foolish, uupardonable 
vanity this was—vanity the most extraordinary, 
the most silly, What he meant, of course, was & 
simple question, must natural—an inquiry about. 
a fact, not any wicked compliment, Huw Agnes 
hated and despised herself tor the warm suffusien 
of shy pleasure which she had felt im her beart, 
and on her face! 

“Yes,” she said, demurely; “but she soom 
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roused upand came quite to herself, She had 
been in great pain, and they bad given her some- 
thing to deadenit,thatwasall.” _ 

“‘T quite understand,” be said, with again that 
appearance of meaning more than he said. “ No 
doubt it was merely his way; and it was embar- 
rassing, but not so disagreeable as, perhups, it 
ought to have been. Agnes kept her head down, 
andslightly turned away,so that this stranger 
could not see the inappropriate blushes which 
came avd went under the bonnet of the Sister- 
hood. Then there was @ pause; and she won- 
dered within herself whether it would be best to 
turn down a cross-street, and feign an errand, 
which would take her out of the straight road to 
the “House ”—evidently that was his way—and 
by this means she might escape his close attend- 
ance. But then to invent a fictitious errand 
would be unquestionably wrong; whereas to al- 
low a gentleman whom she did not know to walk 
along the public pavement, to which every body 
had an equalrigbht, by ber side was only prob- 
lematically wrong. Thus Agnes hesitated, in a 
flutter, between two courses. S80 long as they 
were not talking1t seemed most simple that he 
should be walking the same way. 

“What a strange world a hospital must be!” 
he said. “Ihave been watching the people com- 
ing out” (‘Then be was not late, afterall,” Agnes 
remarked to herself); “some of them pleased, 
some anxious, but the most part indifferent. In- 
difference always carries the day. Is that why 
the world goes on so steadily, whatever happens? 
Here and there ig one whu shows some feeling 


“Tt is because the greater part of the patients 
are not very ill,” suid Agnes, responding instant- 
ly to his challenge, ‘‘Ob no, people are not 1i- 
different. I know that is whatis said; that we 
eat our dinners in spite of every thing—” 

“And don’t wefor,rather, don’t they? Our- 
selves are always expected, I suppose,’’ said Os- 
wald, delighted to have set afloat one of those ab- 
stract discussions which young talkers,aware ofa 
pleasant faculty of turning sentences, love. 

“Why should ourseives be excepted?” said Ag- 
nes,forgetting her shyness. ‘Why shouldit always 
be supposed that we who speak are better than 
our neighbors? Oh, I have seen so much of that! 

ple who know only a little, little circle settin, 
own allthe restof the worldas wicked. Why 
If Lam unhappy when any ove [love isin trouble 
that is a reason for believing that others are so 
too; not that others are indifferent—” 

“Ah,” suid Oswald,“ to judge the world by 
yourself would be well for une world, but disap- 
pointing for you, Lfear. Lum an optimist, too; 
vut I would noc go so far as that.” : 

She gave bim a sudden look, half inquiring, 
haifimpatient. ‘*One knows more harm of one’s 
self than one can kuow of anyoue else,” she said, 
with the dogmatism of youth. 

He laughed. “Isee now why you judge people 
more lenieutly than Ido. What qualities of harm 
I must know that you could not believe possible! 
What is life hke, I wouder, up on those snowy 
heights so pear the sKy {—a beautiful soft psalm, 
with just a half tone wrong here and there tu 
show tuat itis outside heaven—” 

“Indeed, indeed, you are mistaken. I—I am 
not a sisvter—you mistake me,” said Agnes, in 
agitation. “Itis only the dress—” 

* You are doing just what you condemn,” he 
said; “setting me down as @ superticiul person, 
able tojudge only by the outside. I have supe- 
rior pretensions. Is my friend Sister Mary Jane 
the Superior of the convent !—buc I suppose you 
don’t callita convent? I bave only known them 
in France.” : 

“We callit only ‘the liouse;’ but I have nev- 
er been in France—uever out of England af all. 
Is 1t not Mike going into a different world? 
Agnes took up this subject eagerly, to escape the 
embarassment of the other, and fortunately ue 
House itself was already in sight. 

“The very same world, only differently dress- 
ed. I suppose there is sumething harmonious 
Im @ UDiform. Al) the nuns have a kind of 
beauty, not the pensive kind one expects; or 
perhaps itis the white Lead-dress and the calm 
life that give the Sisters such pretty complex- 
ions and such clear eyes. Sister Mary Jave, lor 
instance—you will allow that the Sis.ers are 
calu—” : 

“ But not indifferent,” said Agnes, moved to an 
answering smile as they reached the safe dvor of 
the House. She threw that smile at him as a fare- 
well deflunce as sue went up Lo the locked door, 
which opened to her with an alarming sound of 
keys, turning like the door of a true conyent of 
romance, though it Was in a London street, He 
lingered, but sae didnot look back, She was very 
thankful to reach that sate shelter, and find her- 
self delivered from the doubtful privilege of his 
attendance. And yet somehow the afiernoon 
darkened suddenly, the sky clouded over as she 
wentin, and ber heart sank she coald not tell 
how. Why should her heart sink? Sue had 
scarcely got in-doors before she was met by Sis- 
ter Mary Jane, who asked for little Emmy with 
busimess-like brevity; then, just paustug for a re- 

ly, wenton to — of work, the subject which 

ed all her thoughts. 

“Go, please, and take care of the middle girls 
at relaxation; they are in 8. Cocking B24 Keep 

our eye on Marian Smith, who has a ‘eady lost 
ive marks for untidiness, and Araminta Blunt, 
whe isin punishment for talking. And see that 


relaxation is ended, and they all begin learning 
their lessons at 6.30. I must take the elder girls 
myself for an hour before even-song. Have you 
had tea?” said Sister Mary Jane. “ No? then go 
quickly, please, my dexr, and have some. It is 
not cleared away yet. The infants have been 
rather unruly, and I mean te speak to the Vicar 
aboutit thisevening. We want some one else to 
help with the infants. In St. Cecilia, yes. Make 
haste, my dear.” 

Agnes wént into the large room which was 
called the refectory—the banqueting hall of the 
establishment—where the air was heavy with tea 
and bread and butter, and the long tables, par- 
tially cleared, still bore traces of the repast. 
wasa laree room; the walls enlivened with Scrip- 
tural pictures, and rich with lines of colored 
bricks unplastered. The servants of the House 
were nota very superior class, as may be sup- 
posed,and to see them pushing about the cups 
and saucers, rattling down the heavy trays full 
of fragments, and hustling each other about the 
tables, was not exhilarating. How closed in and 
confined everything looked, how dreary the at- 
mosphere, the evening 80 much more advanced 
than out-of-doors! Agnes tried to drink with 
contentment ber lukewarm cup of tea, and to 
think with satisfaction of the middle girls who 
awaited her in St. Cecilia. But it was astonish- 
ing how difficult she felt to do this. The sum- 
Mer afternoon skies, the soft breatning of the 
oe air, the long distances—though they were 
but lines of streets—aud wide atmosphere— 
though it was tinged with London smuke—which 
lay outside these walls, had suggested sentiments 
so different, The sentiments which they would 
have suggested to Sister Mary Jane would have 
been guite unlike those that filled the mind of 
Agnes. She would have said it was a sweet 
evening, and hurried in to work. The smell of 
the tea did not sicken her, nor the sight of the 
used cups and the atains here and there on the 
cloth, where an unruly child (doomed to lose her 
marks for neatness) had pulled over her cup. 
She thought that to superintend the middle girls 
at relaxation was as pleasant an occupation as 
could be found—and that a walk through the 
streets was @ weariness to the flesh. As for Mr. 
Oswald Meredith, except that it was very nice of 
him to have given such.a good subscription to 
the House, she would not have considered him 
worthy a glance—her mind was busy about other 
things. She had to take the girls for an hour 
before even-song, and afterward had to look over 
their exercises and inspect their books, und hear 
the reports of the teachers. Araminta Blunt, 
who was in punishment for talking, and Marian 
Smith, who had lost five marks for untidiness, 
were of more interest to her than all the ideals 
in the world. She was very kind to fanciful 
Agnes, as wellas to everybody else, but she had 
no time to indulge in fancies for her own part. 
She gave her direction to one and another as 
she went along the passage. There was not a 
minute of her valuable time which she could af- 
ford to lose. Agnes thought of all this with a 
sigh as she went to St. Cecilia, where the middle 
girls awaited her. Would sheever be as satis- 
tied with her work, as pleased with ber surround- 
ings, as Sister Mary Jane? and was it not her 
duty to endeavor to make herself sot For she 
could not say to herself, as she had done at 
home, that this was, mere carelessness and 
apathetic resignation to the common course of 
events. Here, on the contrary, it was self-sacri- 
fice that was the rule, and consecration to the 
service of the helpless. The poor girl was 
young; perhaps that was the chief drawback in 
her way. The softness of the skies, the specu- 
lative deligits of conversation, the look of Os. 
wald Meredith as he spoke of “the snowy heights 
so néar the sky,” what had these mere chunce 
cir¢umstances, which she had encountered una- 
Wares, to do with the serious life which she 
had herself selected as the best? And, alas! 
was St. Cecilia, with the girls at relaxation, any 
thing hke those ‘“‘snowy heights?’ The little 
squabbles, the little fins, the little jealousies which 
the children indulged in none the less for being 
in the interesting position of orphans, the helpless 
and triendless children, with no father but God 
jarred upon her more and wore as this poetical 
imagination of her life came back to her mind. 
Surely he must be a poet. This was her conclu- 
diug thought. 

CHAPTER XXVI. 
IN THE “‘ HOUSE.” 

ROGER had not renewed his visit to Cara for 
some weeks. He had been too much cast down 
and discouraged by that first Sunday for which 
he had prepared 80 elaborately, and looked for- 
ward to with somucheagerness. But discourage- 
ment, like everything else, Wears out, and when 
he had gone round the circle from anger to disap- 
proval, from disapproval to contempt, from con- 
tempt to pity, Roger touud himself, with some 
surprise, back at his original point—longing to 
see Cara, and ready to believe that a that 
had come between them had been acciden The 
two Merediths would not be there forever, and 
Cara, no doubt, poe girl, must be pining for some 
one from her ol home, and would be glad to see 
him, and hear all that everybody was doing. 
He was sorry he had said a word to his mother 
about what happened in the Square; indeed, 
he had done nothing but regret ever since the 
indiscretion which tempted him to complain; for 
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Mrs, Burchell was one of those inconvenient per- 
sons who never forget those indignant criticisms of 
injured feeling, but continue to repeat and harp 
upon it long after that feeling has sunk into 
oblivion or changed into contempt. Very soon 
the softening influences of his early love, and the 
longing he had alter the object of it, made Roger 
torgive Cara all her imagined sins against him; 
but his mother could not forget that he had been 
slighted, and punished his betrayal of his wound 
by incessant reference to the evils in the Square. 
This of itself helped on his recovery, since to And 
fault yourself with those to whom you are at- 
tached is a very different thing from hearing 
them assailed by others. The process ended by 
@ serious quarrel with Mrs. Burchell, who would 
not give up this favorite subject, and taunted her 
son with his want of proper pride and inclina- 
tion to put up with anything, when she heard of 
his intention to go back. “If I had been so 
treated anywhere, I would never go near them 
again. I would not invite people to trample 
upon me,” cried the rector’s wife. “I might 
fergive, but I should never forget.” “My dear,’” 
the rector bad said, ‘*‘ Roger has himself to look 
to; weare not able to do very much for him, and 
Cara will be a kind of heiress. I should not 
mind any trifle of that sort, if he has serious 
views.” “What do youcall serious views?” er 
Roger, ashamed and wretched, and he plun 
out of the house Without waiting for an ans . 
and betook himself to those wintry woods of 
which Agnes was thinking at the “ House,” and 
which evenin winter were sweet. Roger had 
no sordid intentions, which was what his father 
meant be “serious” views, and though he was well 
enough satisfled with his daily work, and not, like 
Agnes, troubled by any ideal, yet he felt, like his 
sister, the wretched downfall of existence into 
misery and meanness, between his mother’s pro- 
longed and exaggerated resentment and his fath-~ 
er’s serious worldliness. That boyish love of his 
was the higbest thingin the young man’s mind. 
It nothing else that was visionary existed in his 
nature, his semi-adoration of Cara, which had 
lasted as long as he could recollect, was visionary 
—a touch of poetry amidst his prose—and to hear 
it opposed or to hear it sordidly encouraged alike. 
shocked and revolted him. Hv resolved never to 
mention Cara’s name again, nor to make any ref- 
erence to the Square; tosbut up his sentiments 
about her in his own bosom, whether these were. 
sentiments of admiration or offense. Suppos- 
ing she was cold to him—and it woald be very 
natural that she should be cold, as he had never 
gone back to her, nor visited her but once—he 
would bear it and make no sign; never again. 
would be subject her name to comments such as 
these. Fathers and mothers do badly by their 
children when they force them to such a resolu- 
tion. Roger kept his word all through the weary 
Sunday, and did not say even that he would not 
return home for the next, but he made his ar- 
rangements all the same. 

Wuen the next Sunday came the heart of the 
aunt at Notting Hill was once more gladdened by 
the sight of him, and iu the afternoon he duly set 
out for the Square. Perhaps bis dress was not so 
elaborate nor his neck-tie so remarkable as 
when he first went there. He had sworn to 
himself that he would form no special expecta- 
tions and make no grand preparations; and 
on the whole he was happier'on his second 
visit. Miss Cherry, whom he tfoun at the Square, 
Was Very glad'to see hiw, and dir. Beresford spoke 
te him kindly enough, and Cara was sweet and 
friendly. But they treated his visitasacall only; 
they did not ask him to dinner, which was a dis- 
appointment. They offered him a cup of tea, 
which Roger did not care for, being scarcely 
fashionable enough to like five o’clock tea, and let 
him go when they went to dinner, forlorn enough, 
turning him out, as it were, upon the streets full 
of people. To be sure, Ruger had his aunt at 
Notting Hill, who was very glad to see him, who 
would give him supper and make bim very com- 
fortable. Still,as be had hoped, perhaps, to be 
asked to stay, to spend the evening wilh Cara, it 
gave bim a very forlorn sensation when they bade 
him cheerfully good-by at the souud ofthe din- 
ner-bell. He went outinto the evening streets, 
where many people were going to church, and 
many coming back from their afternoon walk, 
going home to their families in twos and threes. 
Scarcely any one seemed to be alone but him- 
self, Still, he said to himself, he had no right to 
grambie, for they had been kind, and next’Sun- 

ay he would go again; aud with this melancholy 
yet courageous resolution he made a little pause 
at the corner of the street, asking himself where 
he should go now. His aunt would have taken tea 
and gore to evening church before he could get 
toNotting Hill. 80 he changed his direction, and 
went manfully the other way to the ‘* House” te 
visit his sister, arguing his disappuintment down, 
Why should they haveasked him todiuner? Be- 
sides, he did not go for dinner, which would have 
been mercenary, butfor Cara; and he had seen 
Cara, without those Merediths thrastiug them- 
selves into his way ; and she bad been very kind, 
and Miss Cherry had been kind, and there was 
no reason why he should not go again next Sun- 
day atternoon. So why should he be discour- 
aged? There was Agnes, whom he had not seen 
since she had gone into this “ House,” as they 
calledit. It was only right that a man should go 
and look after his own _siater, even if he did not 
approve of her. So Roger employed his unde- 


sired hour of leisure in the,way of duty, and went 
rp to see Agnes, gradually calming himself down out 
to : of his disappointment on the way. 
20 The Burehells were not what is called a family 
he devoted to each other, They were good enough 
er friends, and took a proper brotherly and sisterly 
as anterest in what happeued to each other, espe- 
24 cially a8 every new piece of family news brought 
id. | acertuin amount of enlivenment and variety and 
e. 4 anew subjectfor conversation into the monoto- 
id nous family life; but they were prosaic,and Agnes 
it~ was the one among them whom the others did} 
La 1 not understand much, and not understanding, set 
y y down_bluntly .as fantastic and incompretensi- 
a { ble. Had she fallen in love with somebody, or 
Tr hud a “disappointment,” chey would have entered 
A | to a certain degree, into her feelings: and even 
of now Roger could not quite divest himself of the 
io thougut that, though heknew nothing ofit,some- 
a i thing of this kind must be at the root of her with- 
ie : drawal from bome. An ideal life—what was 
it that? Neither Roger nor any of the rest under- 


stood what she couid mean, or really believed 
that there was any sincerity in such a pretexus 
and he, indeed, was one of those who had been 
most opposed to her purpose, asking, scornfuily, | 
\ whut advantage she supposed she was to get by 
a golag among strangers. Was she better than 
the other girls, that she could not make herself 
comfortable at home? Was there not plenty to 
do there,it that was what she wanted? Was 
there uot the parish,if she wanted more work? 
Royer hud been alike indignant and astonished. 
But the thing was done, and he wasin town not 
very far off from where she was, with an hour or 
two to spare. He went with a secret antagonism 
against every thing he was likely to see. The 
very uawme of toe place nettied him. The “House!” 
4s ilfit was a penitentiary or shelter for the des- 
! titute, which Ais sister had been obliged to find 
refuge iv. He was admitted on giving full par- 
“4 ticulars us to who he was, and ushered into the 
} bare little roow, covered with dusty watting, with 
: Teligious privis of the severest character on the 
walls, und book-shelves full of school books. St. 
Monica was emblazoned on the door of it, which 
Dame offeuded him too. Could not the foolish 
people callit the brown room, or the natted room, 
or by any common appellation, instead of by the 
Name oO: a saint whom nobody had everheard or? 
| Agnes cine to him, vot in the dress which she 
wore Oal-.t-doors, but in a simple black gown, 
fortunately tor her, for what avalanche of objec- 
ions would have tumbled upon her head had she 
come in to him in ber cape and poke-bonnet! He 
was pleased to see his sister, and pleased by her 
delight at the signt of him; but yet be could not 
smooth his brow out of displeasure. It gave him 
an outlet for the subdued irvitation with which 
he had received his dis wissul from the Square. 
“Well, Agnes,” he said, ‘*so0 here you are in this 
Papisticalplace. Lhadun hour to spare, and I 
thought I would come and see you.” 
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“Tam so glad to see you, Rogir. 
thinking of them all at home.” . 

“Athoms! You were unxious enough to get 
away frou: home. I wishany one kuew why. I 
ean’tfuucy au) thing 50 unuatural as a girl wish- 
ing Lo wave Lowe, exceps on a visit, or it she is 
Svibg to be married, or that sort of thing; but to 

: cowe to a place like this! Agnes, I am sure there 
is no ove belonging to you wie knows why.” 

“ Yes,” said Agnes, quietly; ‘because I wanted 
to do something more—to do sowe duty in the 
world; not to be like a vegetable in the garden.” 

; “That is just the slang of the period,” said wise 
Roger. ‘‘ You cin’t say there is not plenty to do 
with all the children to look after, and one never 
ean get a button se wed on now.” 
| . * Louisa and Liddy were quite able to do alland 
more than all; why should there be three of us 
Sewing on butions? and what were we to come, to 
nothing but buttons all our lives?” r 
3 “Why, I suppose,” said Roger, doubtfally, 
‘‘ what do girls ever come*to? You would have 
Deen married some time.” cats 
“ And that is such a delightfal prospect !”’ cried 
f Agnes, Moved to sarcasm, ‘Ob, Rover, isitsuch 
: an elevated lite tojog alung as papa—as we haye 
, seen ple do, thinking of nothing but how to 
«et Dirough the day, und pay the bills, and have 
Bgpod dinner when we can, and grumble at our 
neighbors, the children runving wild, and the 
ouse getting shavoy,” said Agues, unconsclous- 
y falling into portpaiture, “aud talking about 
service.f God? What is the service of God? 
if just to be comfortable and do wuab you are 
obliged to do?” : : 
aa olf f Bapbone it isnot to make yourself un- 
comfortabie,” cred Roger, shirking Luo more 
gepions. question, “Tuough, as ior tuat, if you 
wisaed, you Could be quite uncomrurtable enough 
at home. What do they meau by calling a room 
after a woman, St. Monica? and all these crucifixes 


I was just 


to see you have the sense not to wear it here at 


io {wear it when I go out; it is not ridiculous. 
One can go where one pleases, thab is, wuerever 
oue is wanted, in a Sister's uress, aud the roughest 


bel ; 
¥ people always respect it,” said Ayues, warmly. 
id : * @h, Roger, why should you be so, prejudiced? 
‘ira ret u know what kind of peoj le are bere? Poor 
Se weak ndless chiluren luut have got no 


porous the Sisters are like motuers to them, 
: name.of tuo room if a puor destitute bub 
aod warmed and made happy io it? Children 


‘and things—and that ridiculous dress? I am glad | 
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that would starve and beg and rob in the streets, | 


or die—that would be the alternative, if these Sis- 
ters, with their absurd dresses and ridiculous 
ways, that make you so angry, did not step io.” 

“Well, I suppose they may do some good,” said 
Roger, unwillingly. “Youn need not get so hot 
about it, but you might do just as much good with 
less fuss, And why should you shut yourself up 
in a penitentiary as if you had done somethiug 
you were ashamed of? Why sueuld you slave! 
aud teach for your living# We are not so poor as 
that. Ifthe brothers all work,” said Roger, with 
a not unbecoming glow of pride, “ there oughce al- 
Ways to he plenty for the sisters at home,” 

“But I must live my life too,as well as my 
brothers, and do what T ean before the night) 
comes,” said Agnes, with a little sulemnity, “ when 
no man can work.” 

Rogers was subdued by the quotation more 
than by all her reasons. He could not, as he said 
to himself, go against Scripture, which certainly | 
did exhort every man to work before the night 
cometh. Did that mean every woman too? 

“The short and the long of it is,” he said, half 
sulky, half melted, “that you were never content 


at home, Agnes. Are you contented bere ?”’ 

That wasa bome question. Agnes shrank a lit-) 
tle and faltered, avoiding a direct reply. 

“You do not look very contented yourself: have 
you been to see Cara?’ she said. * How is sue?) 
[have not heard a word of her since Lcame here.” 

“Oh, Cara is wellenough. Suse is not like you, 
setting up for eccentric work. She is quite happy | 
at home, Miss Cherry is there at present, looking | 
after her. Itis a handsome house, chock-full of 
china and things. And 1 suppose, from ali I Lear, 
she has a very jolly life,” said Roger, with a cer- 
tuin shade of moroseness oreeping over his face; 
“parties and lots of friends.” 

“T dare say she does nut forget the people she) 
used to like, for all thal,” said Agnes, more kind 
than he was, and divining tne uncontent iu his 
face. 

“Oh, I don’t know. There are some people who 
never leave her vlone, who pretend to be oid 
trieuds too,” said Roger, ruefully. “And they 
live next door, worse luck: they are always 
there. Other old friends have no chance beside 
these Mcrediths.” 

“Ob! is their name Meredith ?” 

“Yes; do you know them? There is one, a pa- 
lavering fellow, talks twenty to the dozen, and 
thinks no eud of bimself—a sneering beggur. 
T don’t mind the other so much ; but that Oswald 
fellow—” 

“Oh! is his name Oswald?” 

“‘T pelieve you know him. Do swells like that 
come a-visiting here?” 

“Oh no,” said Agnes, anxiously smoothing 
down suspicion; ‘‘thave is @ pame much the} 
same in Sister Mary Jane’s list of subscriptions, 
Ob, yes; and the gentleman carried _a poor child 
to the hospital sv very kiudiy. I noticed the 
name, because—because there is a poet called 
Oswald, or Owen, or something Meredith. I 
wondered,” sii Agnes, faltering, telling the 
truth but weaniug a fib, * whether 1t could be the 
same.” 

‘*Quite likely,” said Roger; ‘tthe very kind of 
fellow that would write poetry and stuff—a senti-| 
wental duffer. To teil the truth,” be added, with | 
immense seriousness, * I don’t like 1o have little| 
Cara exposed to all his rubvishing talk. Sheisas 
simple as a little angel, and believes all that’s! 
suid to ber; avd whena fellow like that gets a 
girl into a corner, aud Whispers and talks stuff,’’| 
Roger continued, growing red and wroth. } 

Agnés did not make any reply. She turned | 
rounW to examine the school-books with a sudden | 
start—and, Ob we! what a curious,sudden pang) 
was that, as if au arrow had been suddenly shot, 
at her, which struck right through her heart? 

“Cara shoul nut let any’oue whisper to her in 
coruers,” she said at list, witn alittle sharpness, 
after her first siiock. “Seis too young for any 
thing of that sort; wnd she is old enough to know 
better,” she added, were Sharply still, But! 
Roger did vot notice this contradiction. He was 
too wuch interested to uollee exactly what was 
said, ~* 

“She is too young to be exposed to all that,” 
he gard, mourafally. * How is she to flad out at 
seventeen Which is faiso and which is true? 
There, now, Agnes, see what you might have) 
cone, had not you shut yourself uphere. Nothing 
so likely as that Cara would have asked you to go 


3s 


some signs ofinjury. It is only in romances that 
the hands of women engaged in various household 
labors retain’ their beauty all the same. Agnes 
had now alittle of everything thrown in her way 
to do, and was required not to be squeamish about 
the uses she put these pretty hunds to; and it 
eould not be denied that they were a little less 
pretty already. Shelooked dowao upon them in 
her sudden rush of thoughts and perceived this. 
What diditma ter to the young haudmaid of the 
poor whether or not her bands were as pretty as 
usual ? but yet with aninstantaneous compurison, 
ber mind rushed to Cura, who had no necessit¥ to 
soil her pretty fingers, and to the contrast which 
might be made betweenthem. What diditmauatcer 
that it was wicked and wroug of Agnes, self-de- 
voted and aspiring to God’s servant, to feel like 
this? The wave of nature was too strong for her, 
and carried her away. 

“Well, [ must be going,” said Roger, with a sigh. 
“Tam giad that I haveseen you, aud found you— 
comfortable. There dves not seem much here to 
tempt any one; but, still, if you like it—I am com- 
ing back next Sunday. Aunt Mary is pleased to 
have me, and they don’t seem to care at home 
whether one goes or stuys. I shall probably louk 
in at the Square. Shall I tellCara about you? 
Sne knows you have gone away from home, but 
not where youare. She migat come to see you.” 

“T don’t want any visitors,” said Agnes, with a 
little irritation of feeling, which, with al) the rest 
of her misdeeds, was laid upin her mind to be 
repented of. ‘‘We have no time for them, for one 
thing; and half measuresare of little use. If Ido 
notmean to give myself altogether to my work, [ 
had better not have come atall. Do not meution 
my Dame to Cara. I don’t wanttosee any one 
here.” 

“Well, I suppose you are right,” said Roger. 
“Tf one does go in for this sort of thing, itis best 
to do itthoroughly. What is that fearful little 
cracked kettle ofa bell? Youthatused to be so 
particular, and disliked the row of the children, 
and the loud talking, and the bad music, how can 
you put up with all this? You must be changed 
somehow since you came here.” 

“Tought t be changed,” said Agnes, with a 
pangin her hvart. Alas! how little changed she 
was!how thesbharp httle bell wore her nerves 
out, and the rustle of the children preparing for 
chapel, and the clanging ofall the doors! She 
went with Roger to the gate, which had to be ua- 
locked, to his suppressed derision. 

“Have you to be locked in?’ the irreverent 
youth said. “Do they think you would allrun 
away if you had the chanee?” 

Agnes wook no notice of this unkind question. 
She herself, when she first arrived, had been a 
little appalled by the big medigeval key, emblem, 
apparently, ofa very tremendous separation from 
the world; andshe would not acknowledge that 
if méantno more thau unyinnocentlatch, When 
Roger was gove,sbe bad to hasten up stairs tu 
get her poke-vonnet, and rush down aguin to take 
her place amoug the orphans fur the evening 
service in the chapel, which the House took pleas- 
ure in callingeven-song. She kuelt down among 
the rustling, restless cuildrev, while the cracked 
bell jangled, and a fuuny little procession of 
priesus and choristers came from tue vestry door, 
They were all the wost excelent people in ths 
world, and worthy of revereuve in their way; but 
no procession of Lueatricul supers was ever more 
quuivtly comic than that whica solemnly marched 
liall-way round tle homely ltule chapelof the 
House, chantinga bymo very much ous of tue 
and ending inthe best of curates—a good wan, 
worthy of any erowning, civic or sa red, who 
loved the pour, and wuem the poor luved, but 
who loved the ceremonialof those comic-solemu 
processi0us ai aost more than tase poor, With a 
simple, complaisaut sense of Wuub be was doing 
for the Church, this good man paced slowly past 
the kneeling figure of the young teucher, motion- 
less in Ler black drapery, with ber head bent 
down upon her hands. No mediseval Pope, in 
fall coe 9 er conducting the mostimpressive 
ceremonial the world, couid have been more 
sincerely convinced of the solemnizing eif-ct of 
his progress, or more simply impressed by 1s 


| spiritual grandeur; and no mediwval uun, il pas- 


siovate peuitence over a broken yow, could have 
been more utterly bowed’ down aud prostrate 
tuun poor Agues Burchell, guiliy of haying becw 
beguiled the pleasant vo.ce and pleasant looks 
of Oswald Meredith into tue dawn of innocent in- 


and pay her a visit, and you could» pave taken) terest in that mundave persou—sho, who had 60 
vare of her. But you know how romantic poor) sort-time since offered herself to God’s service ; 
dear Miss Cherry is; aud I should not bea bit she, who had made up hermind that to live an 
surpriced if that Child allowed herseif te be taken | ideal life of high duty aud seli-sacrifice was bet- 
fn, wud throw herself away.” 2 ter than the poor tuing which vulgar miuds called 

Anu Would this be the fault of Agnes, who had |\bappiness,, The cravked bell Unkled, and the 
shut herself up in tue House, avd thus previuded | rude choristers chaated, and all tac restless cll- 
all possibility of beiug chosen as.the guardian and | dren rustied about ver, distracting ber nerves and 


companion of Cura? She smiledu littie to herself,| ner attention. All this outside of devoilon, she 
uot Without a touch of bitteruess; though, in- 
deed, after’ all i¢ help to one’s neighbor is the 
chief thiog to be cousidered in lite, ib was as 
worthy a work to take cure of Caraas to teaca 
the orphans tueir ABC. This news of Roger's, 


| Vanities within, 


suld to herself, aud a heart distracted with vulgar 
Was this the ideal to wuich sue 
bad vowed herself—the dream of a higucr lie 1 
‘She childven pulled at her back cloak in vouster- 
uaiiou, aud Wuispered, “ Teacher, teaeucr!” when 


however, introduce, 1e did not well knuw pow, a the service begau, aud she bad to stumbl) up to 
discord in the talk. He fell musing upon tue risk herteet, and wy to kuep them somew.cre uear 


? What does ib matter about the} uf ner girlhood put away from her; ber 
y is fed | which had been very pretty, white bunds, 


to which the little lady was exposed, aud sbe got tue time iu their singing... But her miad was too 
distracted with otuer thoughts, She sat veliud| disturbed tu follow tue hymn, which was « very 
him in her plain blavk loug gown, every ornament ecstatic oue about the juys of paradise. Oh, wick- 

hauds, et, wicked Agnes! wout was she doing, sie asked 
lovsely | herse}i—a wult in sheep’s clothing amidst this an- 
'Glusped on the tabie before her, aud showing’ gelic band? 


- 


_defiling out of the House. And all the world 


CARITA. 


CHAPTER XXVII. 
THE WOLF IN SHEEP’S CLOTHING. 

THIS Was a time of great agitution for the two 
houses 80 close to each other, with only a wall di- 
Viding the troubles of the one from the excite- 
went of the other, and a kind of strange union 
between them, linking them more closely in the 
attempt at disjunction. Tae greater part of the 
private commotion which wus going on, asit 
were, under- ground, was concealed from Cara as 
not @ proper subject of discussion before. her; 
but it was not necessary to take any steps of the 
kind with Oswald, who, in his light hearted indif- 
ference, ignored it comfortably, and followed his 
own devices through the whole without giving the 
other affiirsa thought. Afterall, the idea ot any 
one exciting bimself or herself over the question 
whethcr a respectable old fogy like Mr. Beresford 
should go on paying perpetual visits to are- 
spectabie matron like his wothber, touched Os- 
wald’s mind with a sense of the ludicrous which 
eurmounted all seriousness. If they liked it, 
what possible barm could there be? He had not 
the uneasy prick of wounded feeling, the sense 
of profanity, which moved Edward at theidea 
of his mother’s couduct being questioned in any 
way. Oswald was fond of his mother, and proud 
of ber, though be wus disposed to smiie at her 
absurd popularity and the admiration she excited 
among liertnends. He would have thoughtita 
great deal more natural that he himself suould | 
be the object of attraction ; but granting the cu- 
rious taste of society, at which be felt disposed 
to laugh, ifrather pleased biw tbat his mo.ner 
should be so popular, still admired and foilowed 
at her age. He thought, like Mr. Somerville, tnat 
sué was something of a humbug, getting up that 
pretense of sympatuy with everybody, which it 
was impossibie any one in her senses could feel. 
But so lowg as it brought its reward, in the shape 
of 50 much friendliness from every body, and 
gratitude for the woras and smiles, which cost 
noting, Oswald, at least, saw no reason to cow- 
plain. And as for scandal arising about Mr. 
Beresford, he could not but laugh. Attheirace! 
So he pursued bis easy way as usual, serenely, 
light-hearted, aud too much occupied with his 
own affuirs tocare muel for other people’s. In 
addifion to this, it must be added that Oswald | 


was falling very deepin love. These interviews 
between the hospilal and the House were but 
meagre fare to feed a passion upon; but the very 
slightuess of tue link, the oddity of tue circum- 
stances, everything about it, delighted the young 
man, who bad already gone througha great many | 
drawing-room flirtations, and required tue helpot 
sometoing more piquant. He was very happy 
while they were all 80 agitated and uncomforta- 
ble. Twice a week were hospital days, at which 
he might hope tu see her; and almost every mora- 
ing now he managed to cross the path of the lit- 
tle schovul procession, and ut least sce her, if he 
did not always catch the eye of the demure little 
teacher in her long black cloak. Sometimes she 
would look at him sternly ; sometimes she gave 
bim a semi-indignant, sometimes a wholly friend- 
ly, glance; sometimes, be feared, did not per- 
ceive him at all. But that was not Oswald’s 
fault. He made a point of taking off his hat, and, 
indeed, holding it in his hand a moment longer 
than was necessary, by way of showiug his res- 
ct, whether she showed any signs of perceiving 
im or not. She went softly along the vulgar 
pavement with steps which he thought he could 
distinguish among all the others, ringing upon 
the stones with a little rhythm of her own, about 
which he immediately wrote some verses. Al! 
this he would tell to Cara, coming to her in thé 
morning before he set out to watch the children 


ught, a8 Was natural, that the suoject of these 
talks was his love fur Cara, not his love, conflued 
to Cara, for some oue else. 

As for Agnes, she not only saw Oswald every 
time he d6 his appearance, whetuer she allow- 
ed him to kuow or not, but she felt his presence 
in every nerve and vein, with anger for the tirat 
day or twoafter Roger’s visit, then wit a suften- 
ing of all her heart toward bim as ale caught his 
reverentia! glance, his eager appeal to her atten- 
tion. Afcer all, whispers to Cura whom he had 
known all her lite—tittle Cara, who even to Ag- 
nes herself seemed a child—ecvould not mean haif 
80 much as this daily haunting of her own walks, 
this ual appearance wherever she was. 
That was a totally different question from her 
own struggle not to notice him, not to think of 
him. The fact that it was shocking and terr:vle 
ou her part to ailow her wind to dwell on any 
man, orany man’s attention, while occupied in 
the work to which she had devvied herseif, and 
filling almost the position of a consecrated Bister, 
was quite a different thing from the question 
whether he wasa false and untrustwor.by per- 
son, following her with the devices of vulgar pur- 
suit,a thing too impiusto think of, tuo humili- 
ating. Agnes was anxious to acquit the man wuo 
admired and sought her, as well as determined to 
reject his armiranon; and, forthe moment, the 
first was actually tue more important matter of 
the two. Herself slie could be sure of. She had not 
put her hand to the plow merely to turn back, 
She was not going to abandon her ideal atuhe cali 
of the first lover who held out bis hand to her. 
Surély not ; there could be no doubt on that sub- 
ject; but that this generous, gentle young man, 
with those poetic sentiments which had charmed, 
yet abusued ber mind, that he should be falseto 


his fair exterior,and mean something unloved 
and untrue, instead of areal devotion, that was 
tvo terrible to believe. Therefore she did not al- 
together refuse to reply to Oswald’s inquiries 
when the next hospital day brought about anoth- 
ermeeting. Thistime he did not even pretend 
that the meeting was accidental, thathe had been 
too late for m: king the proper inquries in hisown 
person, but went up to her, eagerly asking for 
“our little patient,” with all the openness of a 
recognized acquaintance. 

“Emmy is better—if you mean Emmy,” said 
Agnes, with greatstate. “The fever is gone,and 
I hope she will soon be well.” 

“Poor little Emmy!” said Oswald; “ but I don’t 
want her to be well too soon—that is, it would not 
do to hurry her recovery. She must want a great 
deal of care still.” 

He hoped she would smile at this, or else take 
it literally and reply seriously ; but Agnes did 
neither. She walked on, withastately air, quick- 
ening her pace slightly, but not so as to look as if 
she were trying to escape. 

““T suppose, as the fever is gone, she has_ escap- 
ed toimagine herself in heaven,” said Oswald. 
‘Happy child! when sickness has such illusions, 
itisa pity to be well. Weare not so well offin 
our commonplace life.” 

He thought she wouid have responded to the 
tewptation and turned upon him to ask what he 
meant by calling life commonplace; and indeed 
the wish stirred Agnes so that she had to quicken 
her pace in order to resist the bait thus offered. 
She said nothing, however, to Oswald’s great dis- 
comfiture, who felt that nothing was 80 bad as 
silence, avd did not know bow to overcome the 
blank, which hadmore effect on_his lively_tem- 
peramentihan any amount of disapprovil and 
opposicion, But he mude another valorous effort 
before he could compluin, 

“Yours, however,is not a commonplace life,” 
he said. “ We worldlings pav for our ease by the 
sense that we are living more or less ignobly; 
but itmust be very different with you who are 
doing good alwuys. Only, forgive me, is there 
nos a wantof a little pleasure, a little color, a lit- 
tie brightness? The worldis so beautiful,” said 
Oswild, his voice faltering, not so wueh from 


feeling as from fear thas he might be venturing 
on dubious ground. And we are so young.” 
That pronoun, so softly said, with such a ten- 
der emphasis.and meaning,so much more than 
was ever put into twoletters before, went to the 
heart of Agnes. She was trying so hard to be 


fess the truth? 


I did not know you till that day !—till that good 
child, bless her, broke her leg? I shall always be 
grateful to poor little abr A She shall have a 
crutch of gold if she likes. She shall never want 
any thing Iran give her. Do you think I don’t 
feel the want of that formula of an introduction? 
With that I should be happy. I should be able to 
see you at other times than hospital duys, in oth- 
er places than the streets. The streets are beau- 
tiful ever since I knew you,” cried the young 
man, warming with his own words, which made 
bim feel the whole situation much more forcibly 
than before, and moved bim at least, whether 
they moved her or not. 

**Oh!” cried Agnes, in distress, “you must not 
talk tome so! You wust not come with me, Mr. 
Meredith, Is not my dress enough—” 

“ There, now !” he said, “see what a disadvan- 
tage I am under. { dare not call you Agnes, 
which is the only sweet name I know, And your 
pg Yuu told me yourself your were not a 

ister.”” 

“It is quite true,” she said, looking at him, try- 
fing another experiment. “Iam a poor teacher, 
quite out of your sphere.” 

“But then, fortunately, I am not poor,” said 
Oswald, almost gayly, in sudden triumph. “ Only 
tellme where your people are--where Iam to go 
for that introduction. I thankthee, Lady Agnes, 
Princess Agnes, for teuching me that word. TI 
will get my iutroduction or die.” 

“Oh, here we are at the bouse!” she cried, 
suddenly,in alow tone ofho ror, and darted away 
from him up the steps to the open door. Sister 
Mary Jane was standing there uvsuspicious, but 
visibly surprised. She had just parted withsome 
oue, whom puvr Agnés, in ber terror, ran against; 
for in the warmth of the discussion they had 
come up to the very gate of the House, the en- 
trance to that sanctuary where loyers were un- 
kuown. Sister Mury Jane opened a pairvof large 
dlae eyes, Which Oswald (being full 6f admiration 
for all things that were admirable) bad already 
noted,and gazed at him,bewildered, letting Agues 
piss without comment. He took off his hat with 
his most winning look of admirivug respectfulness 
ashe wenton. No harm in winsning over Sister 
Mary Jane, who was 4 fair and comely Sister, 
though nu longer young. Would Agnes, he won- 


dered, have the worldly wisdom to make outthat 


he was an old ogee enna or would she con- 

ould Sister Mary Jane prove a 
dragon, or, softened by her own beauty and the 
recollection of past homages, excuse the culprit t 


angry with him, trying to shut herself against the | Oswald knew very well that anyhow, while he 
insinuating tone of his voice, and those attempts | Walked off unblamed and unblimable, the girl, 
to beguile her into conversation. All the theo-| who had been onlv passive, aud guilry of no more 
retical fervor that was in her mind had beén boil- | than the mildest indiseretion, would have to suf- 


ing up to reply, and perhaps her resolution would | fer more or less. Tnis, however; did not move 


not have been strong enough to restrain her, had 
not that we comein, taking the words from her 
lips and the strength from her mind. She could 
neither protest against the wickedness aud weak- 
ness of consenting to live an iguoble life, nor in- 
dignantly declare that there was already more 
than pleasure, happiness, and delight in the path 
of self-sacrifice, woen all the force was stolen 
out of her by that tiny monosyllable—we. How 
dared he identify himself with ber? Draw her 
into uvion with him by that little melting yet 
binding word? She went on faster than ever in 
the agitation of her thoughts, and was searcely 
onscious that she made hun no answer, though 
surely what be had said called for some roply. 

Oawald was at his wits’end. He didnot know 
what to say more. He madealitile pause for 
some answer, and then getting none, sudden! 
changed his tone into one of pathetio appea 
“Are you angry with me?” he said, “ at 
have I done? Don’t you mean to speak to me 
any more?” 

“Yes,” she said, turning suddenly round, 580 
that he could not tell which of his questions she 
was answering. “Iam vexed that you will come 
with me. Gentlemen do not insist on walking 
with ladies to whom they have not been intro- 
duced, whom they have met only by chance,” 

He stopped short, suddenly moved by the ac- 
cusation, but unfortunately Agnes too, startled 
by his start, stopped also, and gave him a curi- 
ous, halt-deflant, half-appealing look, as if asking 
what he was going to do, and thi3s look took 
away all the irritation whlch her words bad pro- 
duced. He proceeded to excuse himself walking 
on, but at a slower pace, compelling ber to walt 
for him—for it did not occur to Agnea, though she 
had protested against his company, to take the 
remedy into her own hauds,and be sorude as 
break away. : 

“What could I do?’ he said, piteously. “You 
would not teil me even your nume—you know 
mine. I don’t know bow to address you, nor 
how to seek acquaintance in all the proper forms. 
[tis no fanlt of mine.” : 

This confused Agnes by a dialectic artifice for 
which she was nut prepared. He gave a very 
plausible reason,not for the direct accusation 
against him, but for a lesser collateral fault. 
She bad to pause for a moment before she could 
see her way outef the maze. “Idid not mean 
that. Imeant you should not come ai all,’”’ she 
said. 

“Ah! you cannot, surely be so hard upon me,” 
cried Oswald, i: real terror, for it had not occurred 
to him that she would, in cold blood, send him 
away. ‘‘Don’s banish me!” he cried. “Tell me 
what Iam to do for the iutrodaction—where am 
Ito got LI willdo anything. Isit my fault that 


him to any regret for having compromised her. 

It rather amused him, and seemed to give hima 
hold over her. She could not take such high 
gvound now and order himaway. She wasin the 
same boat, so tospeak, Next time they metsbe 
would have something to tell which he would al- 
most have arightto know. Itwas the establish- 
ing of confidence between them. Oswald did not 
reckon ata very serious rate the suffering that 
ea ted arise from Sister Mary Jane’s rebuke. 
“They had nothumb screws in those new con- 
vents, and they dou’t build girls up 1m holesin the 


walls now-a-days,” be said to himself, and, on the 


whole, the incident was less likely to end in harm 
than in good. y 

Agnes did not think so, whorushed in, not to 
herroom, which would have been a littie com- 
fort, but to the curtained corner of the dormitory, 
from which she superintended night and day 
“the middle girls,” who were her charge, and 
where she was always afraid of some small pair 
of peeping eyes prying upon her seclusion. She 
threw off her bonuet and flung herself upon her 
knees by the side of her littie bed. Oh, what a 
farce it was, she thought to cover such feelings 
as surged in her heart under the demure dra 


of that black cloak, or to tie the couventual ou 


net over cheeks that burned with blushes, called 
there by such words asshe had been hearing! She 
bent down her face upon the coverlet, and cried 
as if her heart would break, praying for forgive- 
ness, though thése same foolish words woerd ran 
in and out of her prayers, mixing with the he: 
broken expressions of penitence in the most 
wildering medley. Afterall, there was no such 
dreadful harm done. She was nota Sister, no 
had she ever intended to be a Sister; but 
very simple refivction afforded the fanciful 
bo comfort. She bad come bere to seek a higher 
life, and, lo! atonce, at the first tempratiou, had 
fallen—fallen into what? Into the foolishness of 
the foolishest girl. without an ideal, to get in 
some higher atmosphere, on some loftier level 
existence! It was not Sister Mary June she was 
afraid of, it was berself whom gue had 0 otfended, 
for already—could it be possible 1—inaidious trait- 
ors in her heart began to ply her with aasgeiom 
of other kinds of perfection, wicked lines of 
poeuy stole into her head, foolish stories came to 
errecollection. Oh! even praying, even peni- 
tence, Were notenough to keepout this strife. 
She sprang to her teet and rushed to St. Cecilia, 
the room which was her battle-ground, and where 
the noise of the girls putting away their books 
and work, and preparing to go to tea, promised 
her exemption, for alittle while at least, from 
any possibility of thought. But Agnes wasnot to 
be let off so easily, Iu the passage she metSister 
Mary Jane. ‘I was juss gulug to send for yo.,’” 
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said the Sister, benign butserious. ‘Cometomy 
room, Agnes, Sister Sarah Ann will take the 
children to tea.” 

Agnes followed, with her heart, she thought, 
atan‘ing still. But it would be a relief to be 
scolded, to be delivered from the demon ot self- 
reproach in her own bosom. Sister Mary Jane 
seaied herself at a table covered with school- 
books and account-books, in the little bare room, 
Jaid with matting, which was all the House af- 
forded for the comfort of its rulers. She pointed 
to alow seat which all the elder girls knew well, 
which was the stool of repentance for the com- 
munity. ‘“‘My dear,” said Sister Mary Jane, “did 
you know that  aageenye in the world? Tell we 
truly, Agnes, ou are only an associate. You 
are not under our rule, and there is no harm in 
speaking to an acquaintance. But solong as any 
ove wears our dress, there must be a certain 
amount ofcare. Didyouknowhim,my dear, tell 
me, inthe world ?” 

Agnes could not meet those serious eyes. Her 
head drooped upon herbreast. She began tocry. 
“T do not think it was my fault. Ob, [have 
been wrong, butI didnot meanit! It was not 
my fault.” : 

*Thatis notan answer, my deaf,” said Sister 
Mary Jane. 

And then the whole story came rushing forth 
with sons and excuses and self-accusations allin 
one. “ Itis the badnessin my heart. I want to 
be above the world, but can not. Things come 
mto inv mind that [ don’t want to think. I would 
rather,far rather, be deyoted to my work, and 
think «f nothing else, like you, Sister Mary Jane, 
Aud then I get tempted to talk, to give my opin- 
jon. L was alwaysfovd of conversation. Tellme 
what to do to keep my course straight, to be like 
you. Oh,if Leould keep steady and think only 
of one thing! Itis my thoughts that run off in 
every direction. It is not this gentleman. Oh, 
what can one do when one’s heart is 80 wrong!” 

Sister Mary Jane listened with a smile, Os- 
wald’s confidence iu her beautiful eyes was per- 
haps not wisplaced. And probably she was con- 
scious now and then of thinking of something 
else as much as her penitent. She said, ‘My 
dear, I don’t think you have avocation. I never 
thougbt it, Agirlmuy bea very good girl and 
not have a vocation. So you need not bo very 
unhappy if your thoughts wander ; all of us have 
not the same gifts. But, Agnes, even if you were 
in the world, instead of beingin the House, which 
should make you more careful, you would not ley 
@ gentleman talk to you whom you did not know. 
You must not do itagain.” 

“Tt was not meant badly,” said Agnes, veering 
to self-defense. “He wanted to know how little 
Emmy was. It wasthe gentleman who. carried 
her tothe hospital. It was kindness, it was not 
meantfor—” 

“Yes, [saw who it was. AndI can understand 
how itcame about. But it is so easy to let an 
acquaintance spring up, aud 8o difficult to end it 
when it has taken root. Perbaps, my dear, you 
had better not go to little Emmy again.” 

“Oh!” Agnes gaveacry of remonstrance and 
protest. It did not hurt her to be told not to 
speak to him any more—but not togo to little 
Emmy! She was not gure herself that it was 
all for little Emmy’s sake, and this made her 
still more unhappy, but not willing to relinquish 
the expedition. Sister Mary Jane, however, took 
bo notice of the ery. She put a heap of exer- 
cises into Agnes’s hands to be corrected. * They 
must all be done to-night,” she said, calcula- 
ting, with benevolent severity, that this would 
occupy all toe available time till bed-time. “One 
nail drives out another,” she said to herself, be- 
pry accomplishei person, with strange tongues 
at hercommand. And thus she sent the culprit 
away, exhausted with tears and —- with 
work. ‘I willsend you some tea to St. Monica, 
where you can ve quict,” she said. And then 
Agnes toiled all theevening over her exercises, 


‘and had not a moment tospare. ‘ Occupation, 


occupation,” said the Sister to herself; “that is 
the only thing, She will do very well if she has 
no time to think.” 

But was that the ideal life? I doubt if Sister 
Mary Jane thought so; but she was old enough 
to understand the need of such props, which 
Agnes was still young enough to have indignant- 
ly repudiated. For her part, Acnes felt that a 

ttle more thought would save her. Ifsbecould 
get vain imaginations out of her head, and those 
scraps of ry and bits of fvolish novels, and 
replace them with real thought—thought upon 
serious subjects, something worthy the nawe— 
bow soon would all those confusing, tantalizing 
shadows flee away! But,in the meantime, it is 
undeniable that the girl left this interview with 
a sense of relicf such as it is to be supposed is 
one of the chief reasons why confession continues 
to hold its place, named or nameless, in all relig- 
jous communiousmore or less. Sister Mary Jane 
was not the spiritual director of the community, 
though I think the place would have very well 
becowe her; but it was undeniable that the mind 
of Agnes wis liehted after she had poured forth 
her buréens—also that her sin did not look quite 
680 heinous as it had done before. Also, that the 
despair which had enveloped her, and of which 
the cuneciousness that she must never so sin 
again formed no inconsiderable part, was imper- 
ceptibly di Ned, and the future as well as the 
past made less gloomy. Perhaps if avy very 
seurcuiig inspection had been made into those 


recesses of her soul which were but imperfectly 
known to Agnes herself, it might have been read 
there that there was no longer any crushing 
weight of certainty as tothe absolute cessation 
of the sin. But that was beyond the reach 
of investigation. Anyhow, she had no time 
to think any more. Never had exercises so bad 
come under the young teacher’s inspection; her 
brain reeled over the wispellings, the misunder- 
standings. Houlthy humuu iguvrance, indiffer- 
ence, Opacity, desire to get dube anybow, could 
not have suuwn WO greater gauyantuge, They en- 
tirely carried out tue intentions of Sister Mary 
Jane, and lefo ner not a moment for thought, un- 
tillshe got to her revessin the dormitory. Aud 
then, after the whisperings were all busned, aud 
lights extinguigneuv, Agnes was too tired for any 
thing but sicep—a reoult of occupation which 
tue Wise Sister was wellaware of too. Indeed, 
everything turned out so wellin the case of this 
young peuiteut, that Sister Mary Jane deemed it 
advisable nut to interfere wiin the visits to the 
hospital. If she surmounted temptation, why, 
then sue was safe, if not, other steps must be 
taken. Anyhow, it was well that her highly 
wrought feclings and aesire of excellence should 
be put to the test; and us Agnes wus not even a 
postulant, but still in “the world,” an unwise 
backsiiding of this kind was less important. No 
real harm: could come to her. Nevertheless, Sis- 
ter Mary Jane watcued ber slim figure disappear 
along the street from her window with unusual 
interest. Was it the interest in little Emmy that 
had made the girl so anxious to go, or was she 
eager to encounter the test and try her own 
strength? Or was there still another reason, a 
Wish more weak, more human, more girlish? Ag- 
nes walked on very quickly, pleased to find ber- 
self at liberty. Sue was proud of the little pa- 
tient, whose small tace brightened with delight 
at toe sight of her. And she did not like the sen- 
sation of beiug shut up out of dunger, and saved 
arbitrarily from temptation. Her heart rose with 
determination to keep ber own pure ideal path, 
whatever solicitatious or blandishments might 
assail her. And, indeed, to Agnes,as to a knight 
of romance, itis not to ve denied that “the dan- 
ger’s self was lure alone.’”’ 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 
THE FIRESIDE. 

It is very hard to be obliged to alter our rela- 
tionship with our friends, and atill more hard to 
ulter the habits which haveshaped ourlives. Mr. 
Beresford, when be was forbidaen to continue his 
visits to his neighbor, was like a man stranded, 
not knowing What to make of himself. Whenthe 
evenivg came he went to his library as usual, 
and made an attempt to settle to his work, as he 
called it. But long before the bour at Which with 
packs regularity he had been used to go tu Mrs, 

eredith’s, he got uneasy. Kuowing that his 
happy habit was co be disturbed, he was restless 
and uncouifortuble even before the habitual mo- 
ment came. He could not read, he could not 
write; how was he to spend the slowly moving 
moments, and how to account to her for the dis- 
turbance of the usual routine? Should he write 
and tell her that he was going out, that he had 
received a sudden invitation or a sudden commis- 
sion? When he was debating this question in his 
mind, Edward came in, with « very grave face, to 
say that his brother was ill and unable to see any 


one 

“Bhe said you had better be told,” said Bi- 
ward; ‘she has gone to her room, She has a— 
headache, She cannot see any oue to-night.” 

“Mr. Somerville has been with you; has heany 
thing to do with your mother’s headache ?” 

“IT think so,” said Edward, angrily— *‘ old med- 
dler; but she seems to think we must putup with 
him. I wish my father would come home and 
look after bis own affairs.” 

“It was a mission from your father, then?” 


Mr. Beresford was silent for a moment, thinking} b 


with somewhat sombre dissatisfaction of the ab- 
sent Meredith. Would it beso pleasant to see 
him come home? Would the unaccustomed 
presence of the master be an advantage to the 
house# Hecould vot ve 80 iusincere as to echo 
Edward's wigh; but he was moved sympathetic- 
ally toward the youth, who certainly was quite 
unsuspicious of him, whatev-r other people might 
be. “Go up stairs and see Cara,” he guid; ‘ sa0 
is in the drawing-room.” 

The young man’s face brightened, Oswald was 
absent; he was not, 48 usual, in his brotuer’s way, 
and thouch Ed ward had agreed loyally toacceps 
what he supposed to be the state of affairs, aud 
school himself to look upon Cara ag his future sis- 
ter, that was no reason—indeed it was rather the 
reverse of a reasuu—for avoiding her now, He 
went up Stairs with a kind of sweet unhuppiness 
in his heart. If Cara was not jor him,he wust 
put up with 1t; he must try to be glad if she had 
chosen according to ber own happiness. Bu in 
the meantime he would try to forget that, and 
take what pleasure heaven might afford bim iu 
her society—a modified, imperfect uuhappiness, 
with an after-taste of bitterness in it, but still bet- 
ter than no consolation at all, 

Cara was with her aunt in the drawing-room, 
and oor: both weleomed him with smiles. Miss 
Cnhérry, indeed, was quite effusive in her pleasure, 

“Come and tell us all the news and amuse us,” 
she said; “that is the chief advantage of baviug 


men about. My brotheris no good, he never goes 
out; and if he did go out, he never comes up staira. 
I thought Oswald would have come this evening,” 
Miss Cherry said, in a tone which for her sounded 
querulous, and she looked from one to the other 
of the young people with a curious Jook. She was 
not pleased to be left_out of Cara’s confidence. 
and when they excused Oswald with one breat. 
both explaining eagerly that thev had known 
his engazement, Miss Cherry was if anything 
worse offended still. Why should not they be 
open, and tell everything, she thought. 
“Besides,” said Cara, very calmly, “Oswald 
never comes here in the evening; he has always 
80 wany places to goto, and hiselub. Edward is 
too young to havea club. Why should people go 


out always at night? Isn'tit pleasant to stay at 


home?’ 

“My dear, gentlemen are not like us,” said Miss 
Cherry, iustinctively defending the absent; * and, 
to tell the truth, wbeu I have been going to the 
play or to a partv—I mean in my young duys—I 
used to like to seo the lightest streets—all the 
shops sbining, und the people thronging past on 
the pavement. Lam afraid it was a vulgar taste; 
but [liked it. And men, who can go where they 
pleass— Iam very sorry that your namma has & 
headache, Edward. She is not seeing any one? IT 
wonder what James—”’ Here she stopped ab- 
ruptly and looked conscious, feeing that to dis- 
cuss her brother with these young persons would 
be very foollsh, Fortunately they were ocoupied 
with each other, aud did not pay much attention 
to what she said. 

“Ob, Edward,” said Cara, “stay and read to 
us! there is nothing I like so much, It is 
always dull here in the evening, much duller 
than at the Hill,except when we go out. And 
Aunt Cherry has her work, and so have I. Sit 
here; bere is a comfortable chair close to the 
lamp. Youhave nothing particular to do; and 
if your mother has a headache, she does not want. 
you.” 

*‘T don’t require to be coaxed,” said Edward, 
his face glowing with pleasure; and then a cer- 
tain pallor stole over it, as he said to himself. 
“She is treating me like a brother;” but even 
that was pleasant, after asort. ‘Iam quite will- 
ing to read,” he said, “ what shallit be? Tell me 
what book you like best.” . 

“ Poetry,” said Cara; “don’t you like poetry, 
Aunt Cherry? There {s a noyel there, but I pre- 
fer Tennyson. Mr. Browning isalittle too hard 
forme, Aunt Cherry, Edward is very good when 
he reads, out loud. You would like to hear 
‘Elaine.’” 

“Ye-es,” said Miss Cherry. She cast a regrotful 
glance at the novel, which was fresh from Mudie’s, 
butsoon cheered up, reflecting that she was half 
through the second volume, and that it would not. 
be amusing to begin it over again. “In 
young days stories would bear reading two or 
three times over,” she said, unconsciously fol- 
lowing out her own thought; “but they have 
fallen off, like everything else, Yes, my dear,I 
am always fond of pwetry. Let me get my work. 
It is the new kind of art needle-work, Edward. 
I don’t know if you hive seen any of it. is 
considered @ great deal better in design than the 
Berlin-work we used to do, anditisa very easy 
stitch, and goes quickly, That is what I like in 
it, Imust have the busket with all my crewels, 
Cara, and my scissors and my thimble, before he 
begins. [ hate interrupting any one whois re 
ing. But you are only hemming, my dear. You 
might have peences work for the drawing-room. 
I think girls should always have some pret 
work in hand; don’t you think so, Edward 
is pleasanter to look at than that plain piece of 
white work,” : : 

“I should think anything that Cara worked at 

pretty,” said Edward, ra ee precaution. 
Miss Cherry looked up at him suddenly witha 
little alarm; but Cara, who wae searching for 
the creweis and the thimble and the scissors 
ona a table, fortunately did not hear what 
6 said. 
“H-hush,” said Miss Cherry, ‘‘wo must not 
make the child yain 3” but, to tell the truth, her 
lively imagination immediately leaped at a rival- 
sip between the brothers, ‘I suppose we must 
cousider her fate sealed, though she i not so 
frank about it as I could wish,” she added in an 
undert ne, ' 

“ Here are your crewels, Aant Cherry; and here 
is the book, Edward, What were you talking 
about?” said Cara, coming back into the warm 
circie of the light. 

“Nothing, my darling—about the art needle- 
work, aud Edward thinks it very pretty; but I 
am ot sure that 1 dou’t prefer the Berlin wool. 
Altier all, to work borders to dusters seems scarce- 
ly worth while, doesict Olvyes, my dear, I know 
itisforachuir; but it looks just like a duster. 
Now we used to work ou silk and satin—much 
better worth it.” 

“ Aunt Cherry, youalwass talk most whensome. 
one is beginuing to read.” 

“Do I dear ¥” said Miss Cherry, ina wondering, 
injured tone. “ Well, then I shall be silent. 
do not think I am much given to be talkunve. 


Have I got every thing? Tuoen, my dear boy, 
please go on,” ‘ . 
It was a pretty scene. The rich warm centre of 
the fire, the moon-lam Pe on either table, filled the 
soft atmosphere witu light. Miss fag / in her 
gray gown, which isof glistening silk, fu! 1'o soft 
reflectious in the evening, sat on one side, with 


yg 


her crewelsin her lap, giving points to subdued 
olor, and her face full in the light, very intent 
over the work, which sometimes puzzled her a lit- 
tle. Cary and Edward had tne other table be- 
tween them; he withhis book before him, placed 
a0 that be could see her when he raised his eyes; 
‘she with the muslin she was hemming falling 
about her pretty haods—a fair, white creature, 
with a rose-light shed upon her from the fire. 
The rest of the room was less light, enshrining 
this spot of brightness, but giving forth chance 
gleams in every corner from mirrors which threw 
them dimly, from china and old Venetian elass, 
which caught the light, aud sent flickers of 
colors about the walls. Mr. Beresford. who, 
deprived of his usual rest, was wandering about, 
aname en peine, looked 1n fora moment at the 
door, and paused to look at them, and then dis- 
appeared aguin. He never spent &@ moment 
Ionger than he could help in that haunted room; 
but to-night, perhaps, in his restlessness, might 
have found it a relief to take bis natural piace 
there, bud he not been checked by the quiet, home- 
like aspect of this pretty group, which seemed 
complete. It did not look like any chance com- 
bination, but seemed so harmonious, so natural 
tu the place, as if it had always been there, and 
always must possess the warm fireside, that he 
was peeps ble of disturbing them. Bettler'to bear 
the new life alone. This genial party—what had 
he to do with it, disturbing it by bis past, by the 
ghost that would come with him? He shut the 
door noiselessly, aud went back again down to 
his gloomy fibrary. Poor Annie’s room, which 
every thing spoke of her—how the loss of her 
‘had changed all the world to him, and driven him 
away forever from the soft delightof that house- 
hold centre! Strangely enough, the failure of the 
refuge which friendship had made for him re- 
newed all hisregrets tenfold for his wife whom 
he had lost. He seemed almost to lose her again 
and the bitterness of the tirst hours came back 
‘upon him as he sat alone having nowhere to go 
to. Life was hard on him and fate. 

The party in the drawing-room had not per- 
ceived this ghost looking iu upon them. Thev 
went on tranquilly, Miss Cherry puckering her soft 
old forehead over her art design, and the fire-ligut 
throwing its warm ruddiness over Cara’s white 
dress. Barring the troubles incident upon art 
needle-work, the two ladies were giving their 
“whole minds to the lily-mard at Astolat and her 
love-tragedy. But the reader was not 80 much ab- 
surbed in “ Elaine.” Another current of thought 
kept flowing through his mind underneath the po- 
etry. He wondered whetuer this would be his lot 
through hislife, to sitin tbe light of his warmth 
which was for Lis brother, and be the tame spec- 
tator of the love which was his brothér’s, and 
make up for tie absence of the gay truant wio, 
even for that love’s sake, would not give up bis 
own pleasures. Edward felt that there would be 
a certain happiness touched with bitterness even 
in this lot; but how strange that this, which he 
would have given his lite for, should fall to Os- 
wald’s share, who would give so little for it, aud 
nottohim! Thesethoughts ran through his mind 
like @ cold under-current below the Warm sup-lit 
surface of tiie visible stream: but they did not 
show, and, indeed, they did not much disturb Ed- 
“Ward’s happivess of the mowent, but gave ita 
kind of poizuant turill of feeling, which made 
it more dear. He knew (he thought) that Os- 
wald wus the favored and chosen, but as yet he 
had not been told of it, and the uncertainty was 
still sweet, so long it wight last. 

“Anh!” gaid Cla:a, drawing a long bréath—the 

etry had got mto her head—tears were coming 
tnto her eyes, filling them and then ebbing back 
again somehow, for she would not shed them, 
She had no thought but for Elaine, yet felt some- 
how, a8 youth has a way of doing, a soft compar- 
‘ison between herself and Elaine,a wavering of 
‘identity. Was it that she too was vapable of 
‘that “love of the moth forthe star?’ Htward, 
Watcliug her, felt that there was more poetry in 
Cara’s blue eyes than in the Laureare,and no 
sbaine to Mr. Tennyson. Is it not in that tender 
emotion, that swelling of the beart to all lofty 
and sorrowful and Dd-autiful things, vhat poetry 
“takes its rise? Cara being truly the poet’s vis- 
don, evento her own touched and melting con- 
Sciousness, was all Elaine in her young lover’s 
yes. . 

“But, my dear, my dear,” said Miss Cherry, 
“it poor Elaine bad only loved some one like 
herself, some young Enight that would respond 
‘to her and make her bupvpy, ob, how much better 
it wouid haye been! It makes my heart ache, 
for Lancelot, you know, never could bave loved 
her; though, indeed, I don’t know why not, for 
men being mnddle-aged is no guarantee,” Miss 
‘Cherry added, with a little sigh, “against taeir 
making fools of themselves for young girls; but 
it would have been far more natural and happier 
for ler had she set her heart on sume one of ber 
own age, who would bave made her—” 4 

“On,” cried Cara, “don’t say it over again! 
Maude ber happy! Did Elaine want to be made 
happy! She wanted what was the higuest and 
noblest, not asking what was to becouie of her, 

hat did it matcer about her? Ip was enough 
that she found out Lancelot withuut even know- 
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“Oh, Cara, Lancelot was not such a very fine 
character after ‘all,” said Miss Cherry: “and 
though I am ‘not so clever about poetry as yon 
are,[haveséen many ayoung girl takenin withan 
older man who seemed everything that was noble 
but had‘a very sad past behind him that nobody 
knew of; but after they are warried, itis always 
found out. I would rather, far ratner, see you 
with a young man of your own age.” 

“ Aunt Cherry !” cried the girl, blushing allover 
with the hot, sudden, overwhelming blush of her 
years; and then Cara threw a glance at Edward, 
seeking sympathy andimplyivg horror of this 
matter-of-fact view, and caught his eye anil 
blushed all the more; while Edward blushed too, 
he knew not why. This glance of mntual under- 
standing silenced them both, though neither 
knew what electric spark had passed between 
them. Cara in her coufnsion edged her chair a 
little further off. and Edward returned to his 
book. It was an interruption to the delicious 
calm of the evening. And Miss Cherry began to 
look at her watch and wonder audibly tofind that 
it was so late. “ Past ten o’clock! almost time 
for bed. I thoughtit was only abouteight. Are 
you really going, Edward? I am sure we are 
very wuch obliged—the evening has passed so 
quicklv. And I hope your mamma will be better 
to-morrow. Tell her how very, very sorry we are 
and give her my love.” 

Edward went away with his heart beating loud. 
To think that the righttul enjoyment of ail this 
belonged not to himself, but to Oswald, who was 
out dining, perbaps flirting, somewhere, caring so 
little aboutit! Wasit always soin this worli— 
what a man most wanted he never got, but that 
which he prized little was flung to him like a 
crust toa dog? How strange it was! Edward 
did not goin, but lita pensive cigar, and paced 
up and down the Square, watching the lights rise 
into the higher windows. He knew. which was 
Cara’s, and watched the lighting of the candles 
on the table, which he could guess by the faint 
brightening which showed outside. What was 
she thinking of? Perhaps of Oswald, wondering 
why he had not come; perhaps kindly of himself 
as of @ brother, in whose affection she would 
trust. Yes! said Edward to himself, with pa- 
thetic enthusiasm, she should always be able to 
trust in his affection. It Oswald proved but a 
coo} lover, a cooler husband, Edward would never 
fail her asa brother. She should never idind out 
that any other thought had ever entered his 
mind. She should Jearn that he was always_at 
her command, faithful to any wish of hers; but 
then he recollected, poor. fellow, that he was go- 
ing to India, in Oswald’s place, who would not go. 
How could he save her, how could he be of use 
to her then? 

Miss Cherry lingered a little after she had sent 
Cara to bed. She wanted tolovk over the end 
of that novel, and the fire was tov good to be lefo, 
John having imprudently heaped on coals at a 
late hour. Before she opened the book ste 
paused to think thatif it had not been Oswald, 
she almost wished that it had been Edward; but 
it was Cara, of course, who must choose, She bad 
notread much more than # page, however, when 
her studies were disturbed. Hr brother came 
sudden!y into the room in his slippers, a careless- 
ness of toiles which was quire unusual to him. He 
came in, making her start, and poked the fire 
with asortof violence without saying anything. 
Then he turned his back to. the mantel- piece, and 
gave @ glance round the room, with all its dim 
perfections, and smiled. 

“Cherry,” he said, “if you are not busy, I should 
like to asx you a question. I came up stairs a ht- 
tle while ago, but you were too much occupied to 
notice me.” ‘ 

* James! indeed, L never saw you.” - 

“T know you did not. Idid not mean to blame 
any one. Tell me» what you meant the other 
moruing when you advised ine to stay at home 
net ciara to leave Cara. Was it for Cara’s 
sake 

“Cara was lonely, Jamés. She has never been 
used—to be left alone.” f 

“ Was it for Cara’s sake ?” ‘ 

“Ob, James,” suid Miss Cherry, faltering, “don’t 
think I wish to intertere!’ You are more able to 
judge thanTam. Isis uot my place to make any 
remarks upon what you do.” 

“Cherry, don’t evade the question. Why did 
you speak tome so? Was it ontirely for Cara’s 
sake?” 

Miss Cherry grew red and grew white. She 
clasped hor hands together in unconscious Bup- 
plieation. “Imust say what I think if I-say any- 
tbing, James. It was a little for—di-ar Mrs. Mere- 
ditn too, One must think of her as well. Her 
husband is a long way off: she is a very kind wo- 
tmun—kindness itself, Even if sie thought you 
came too often, she would uot ‘like to say any- 
thing. Women understand women, James. She 
would say to herseif, that to send yonaway would 
hurt her feelings, and she wouid rather bear a hit- 
tle annoyance herself.” 

‘Do you mean to suy that she has had an an- 
noyunce on my account?” 

“ Sae might have, James dear, She has not ta- 
ken we into her confidence; but peop’e talk. I 
suppose if she was a widow, and. you could—mar- 


bis name. Isuppose such a thing might be,” | ry—’ 
. Cara, tp nare, J her voice in poetic awe, “as 
1 ‘ might come to one’s very door, and 
one never know him. That would be worse, far 
woree, than dying for his sake ” 


“Charity!” _ Mt 

Hoe had scarcely ever called her by that formal 
name before, and Miss Cherry was frightened. 
“Ohl” she cried, once more clasping her bands, 


“do not punish meforit! Itis not my fault. I 
know better, for I know “yer both; but people 
ia Say 80, and you should deny yourself for her 
sake.’ 

‘Does she wish if ?”” he said, hoarsely; it caused 
him a strenuous effort to keep down his fury; but 
indeed there was no one to aasail. 

**She would not wish’any thing for herself; it 
would be her nature to think of you first,” said 
Mise Cherry. “Itisnot what sbe wishes, but 
what, you, me, everybody, Ought to wish for her, 
James.” 

He looked round the room with a cloud upon 
his face. “Do you know what I see here?” he 
said—‘my pust life, which I cannot recall. Am 
Ito come here disturbing the new life taatis be- 
ginning in it—filling the place with gloom # That 
does not matter, does if? Better to think ofa 
few malicious words, and make them the rule of 
one’s conduct, than strive to follow nature aud 
common-sense.” 

* James,” said Miss Cherry, “‘all the malicious 
words in the world will do no harm to you !” 

“What do you mean,” he suid. 

“You are free, so far as that is concerned,” 
said Lis timid sister, rising from ber seat. 8ne 
looked at him with a miid contempt strange to 
be seen in the eyes of so gentle a woman. “ You 
cun do what vou like, James; it_is not you who 
will suff-r. Good-night,” sho said. 

And though Miss Cherry’s heart beat loudly, 
she had the courage to go away and leave bim 
there transfixed with that bold dart thrown by 
her most timid, faltering hand. He stood still 
for some time after she had Jeft him, unable to 
move with painand astonishment. The ass of 
Balaam was norhing to this tremendous coup from 
Miss Cherry. He was struck prostrate. Imost 
he forgot to think of the room and its recollec- 
tions, so entirely was he slain by this blow. 


CHAPTER XXIX. 
THE OLD FOLK AND THE YOUNG, 

THE intercourse between the two houses went 
on for svwe time in that uncomfortable and em- 
barrassing way which comes between the sudden 
pause of a domestic crisisaud the mevitable but 
delayed explanation. Theevening after that on 
which Mrs. Meredich had a@ headache, Mr. Beres- 
ford had anengagement. Next night she weut 
to the opera, which had just re-opened: the next 
again he had a meeting of his Society: and thus 
they continued, avoiding the meeting at which 
something would require to be said, and suffering 
intensely each with a sense of unkindness on the 
part of the other. James Beresford evuld not 
put feel that to cut him off thus demonstrated a 
coolness of interest ou the part of bisfriend which 
went against.all those shows of kindness which 
made her so belovei—those soft ministrations of 
*xympathy which, he supposed bitterly, any body 
might have for the askiag, but which were with- 
drawn as easily us they were given; while she, 
on her part, with a certain wondering resent- 
ment, telt his tame withdrawal from her, aud 
uncourageous yielding of her friendship to the 
first suggestion of couventional fault-finding. 
But this could not go no forever betwern uwo 
people of honest feeling. There came atime 
when he could not bear it, und she could not bear 
it.’ Mr. Berestord’s returo to the house which he 
bad visited duiiy for so long attracted naturally 
as much ovservation as the cessation of bis visits 
hid done. While these Visits were habitual there 
mi¢ht be private smiles aud comments; but the 
sudden stoppage of tuem naturally aroused all 
tue dormant criticism; aud when, after a ten 
days’ interval, he kuocked at Mrs, Meredith's 
door again, all hisservants and hisowu,anud tae 
houses next dopr oueach side, were in a ferment 
of curiosity. What was going to happen? He 
walked up stairs into the drawing-room with his 
elderly heart beating a little quieker than usual. 
Hearts of fifty are more apt tu palpitate in such 
cases as this than in any other. James Beres- 
ford was notin love with his neighbor's wife; but 
be had found in her that tender ftrieudstp, taat 
héaling sympachy, which men and Women can af- 
ford to each other, better, perhans, than men can 
to men, or women to woinen—a friendship which 
is the most enduring charm of marriage, but not 
nécessarily confined to it; whichis tue bighest 
delight of fraternalintercourse, yet not always 
to be found in thai. Tue loss of 1t without fault 
on either side makes one of those events in life 
which are as bud as death itself, even when ac- 
companied by full understanding, on both sides, 
of the reason for this sepuration ; and very rare- 
ly can these reasons be accepted and acknowl- 
edged on both sides alike, withvut pangs of inju- 
ry or development of otier and less blameless 
sentiments. Vulgar opinion with one umanimous 
Voice has stigma'ized tne Frelationship as im- 
possible; from winch ic muy be couceded that it 
is danzerous and difficult; but yet solitary ex- 
amples of it are to. be found all over the world; 
occurring here and there withdelicate rarity like 
a fusiidious flower which only some quintessence 
ot svil can sult; and it flourishes most, as is nat- 
ural, among those to wo0m the ordinary relution- 
ships of liie have not been satisfaciory. Beres- 
ford, bereft half-way on the hard rvad of existence 
of bis natural companion, and Mrs. Meredich de- 
serted by hers, were, of ali people in the world, 
the two most likely to find sewe compéusation in 
such a friendship; but I do not say it is a thing 
to be permitted or encouraged, because here were 
two for whom it was a kind of secondary hap- 
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piness. They were as safe from falling into the 
sin which neither of them were the least inclined 
to, asif they had been tworocks or towers; but 
others might not besosafe; and sociallaws must, 
80 long as the world lasts under its present con- 
ditions, be made for vulgar minds. Perhaps, too, 
Cara would have oceupied a different place as her 
mother’s representative had not her father found: 
a contidante and companion of his own age, who 
‘was s0 much to him; and the boys might have 
found their mother more exclusively their own, 
had not so confidential a counselor been next 
door. But it is doubtful whether in the latter 

articular there was anything to be regretted, 

‘or boys must go out into the world, according to 
the same vulgar voice of general opinion, and 
have nothing to do with their mother’s apron- 
string. Still, it was not a thing to be pernitted, 
that those two shou!d be such friends; and now 
at last the world’s will had beev fully signified to 
them ; and after un attempt to elude the necessi- 
ty of explanation, the moment had come at which 
they must obey the fiat of society, and meet to 
part. 

He walked into the room, his heart thumping 
with a muffied sound against his »osom—not hke 
the heart-veats of young emotion—heavier, less 
rapid, painful throbs. She was seated in her 
usual place by the fire, a little table beside her 
with a lamp upon it, and some books. She had 
her knitting in her haud. She did not rice to re- 
ceive bim, but raised her eyes in all the old friend- 
ly sweetness, and held ont herhand. She was 
agitated too, but she had more command over 
herself. There are casesiu which a man may, 
and @ Woman must vot, show emotion. 

“Well?” she said, ina voice with a falter in 
it, taking no notice of his absence, or of any rea- 
sun why they should not meet. “Well?” halfa 
question, half a salutation, betraving ouly in its 
brevity that she was not sufficiently at her ease 
for many words. 

He went up and stood before her, putting ont 
his hands to the fire with that want of warmth 
which all unhappy people feel. He could not 
smile or take no notice as she tried todo, “TI 
have come to ask you what is the meaning of 
this,” he said; “and whether there is no resource. 
If it must be—” 

* Tue meaning of—what?” she said faltering; 
then again a pause. ‘I have nothing to do with 
it, Mr. Beresford; I do not understand it. These 
people speak a strange language.’’ 

“Don’t they?” he cried; “a vile languago, 
made for otherears than yours. Are we to be 
ruled by it, you and I, to whom it is a jargon of 
the lower world }” 

She did not make any answer; her fingers 
trembled over her knitting, but she went on with 
it. That he should speuk so gave her a little con- 
solation; but she knew very well, 4s perhaps 
he also knew, that there was nothing for it but 
to yield. 

“ What harm canI do you?” he said, with a 
kind of aimless argument. ‘‘Iam not a man to 
harm people by the mere sight of me, amI? I 
am not new and untried, like a stranger whom 
people might be dounvtful of. All my antece- 
dents aré known. What harm can I do you 
os ee a ee they think I will harm the 

Oy's 

“ Ob, do not talk so,” she said; “you know no 
one thinks of harm in you. It is because every 
thing that is unusual must be wrong: because— 
But'why should we discuss it, when there is no 
reason 10 it?” 

“Why shoul we obey it, when there is no rea- 
son it it?” he said. 

* Alas! we can not help ourselves now. When 
a thing is said, it can not ve unsaid. After this 
we could not be the same. We should remember, 
and be conscious.” 

“Of what?” — : 

“Oh, of—nothing, except what has been said. 
Don’t be angry withme. I have so many things 
to think of—the boys first of wll; there must be 
no talking for them to hear. Don’t you think,” 
she said, with tears in her eyes, which glistened 
and betrayéd themselves, yet with an appealing 
smile, “that least said is soonest mended? To 
discuss it all is impossible. If you could come— 
uiow and then—as ocher people come.” © 

Then there was a pause. To come down to the 
level of other people, to confess that their inter- 
course must beso restricted, was not that of it- 
self acoutession that tue int recourse was dan- 
gerous, impossible, eyen wroux? ‘“ Other people!” 
Mr. Beresford repeated, in alow tone of melau- 
choly monkey With's resenting smile. Ifit had, 
come to thut, indeed!—and then he stood with 
nis head bent down, holuing his hands to the fire. 
She was silent too. What could they say to each 
other? So many times they had satin this room 
in tranquil companionship, sometimes talking, 
Cae army ned bond of politeness upom them 
to do one thing or the other, understanding each 
other. And vow all at onve this comradeship, 
this brotherhood (are all these nouns of alliance 
masculine?), had to be dropped, aud these two 
friends become a8 Other people. Not a word was 
said now—tnat was thé tolling of the dead-bell, 

“T think I shall go away,” hé said, after a pause. 
“Life has not so much ft nowadays that it can 
huye the best half rent off, and yet go on all the 
ame. I think I shall & away. 


All this time, on the other side of the wall, by 
tha fire which corresponded like one twin to an- 
other with this, Edward was reading to Cara and 
Miss Cherry. There is no time in his life in 
which a poe | man is 80 utterly domestic, 80 con- 
tent withthe little circle of the fireside, as when 
heis in loye. All the amusements and excite- 
ments of life were as nothing to Edward in com- 
parison with the limited patch of light in which 
Miss Cherry and her niece did their needle-work. 
He was very unhappy, poor young fellow; hut 
how sweetit wasto be so unhappy! He thonght 
of all that Oswald was relinquishing, with a sense 
of semi-contempt for Oswald. Nothing wonld he 
have done against bis brotber’s interest, however 
his own were involved; but he could not help 
the rising sensé that in this ease at least it was 
he who was worthy rather than his brother. Anil 
it wasa never-ceasing wonder to bim that Cara 
took it soplacidly. Oswald went to her in the 
moraing and held long conversations with her, 
but in the evening he pursued his ordinary 
course, andin the present disorganized state of 
ths two houses all the mutual dinners and even- 
ing weetings beiug made un end of, they scarcely 
saw each otherexcept in the morning. This, 
however, the girl seemed to accept as the natural 
course of affairs. She was not gay, forit was not 
Cara’s habit to be gay; but she went seriously 
about her little world, and smiled upon Edward 
with absolute composure, as if Oswald had no ex- 
istence, It was a thing which Edward could hot 
understand. He sat at the other side of the table, 
and read to her whatever she chose to place be- 
fore him, as long as she chose. He was never 
Weary; but he did not derive much intellectual 
advautage from what he read. While he was 
giving forth some one else’s sentiments, his own 
choughts were running on a lively under- current. 
Why was Oswald never there ? and why did Cara 
take his absence so quietly ? These were the two 
leaving thoughts with which he perplexed him- 
self; and us he never made out apy sort of an- 
swer to them, the qnestion ran on forever. That 
evening on which Mr. Beresford had gone to bave 
his purting interview with Mrs. Meredith, Miss 
Cherry was more preoccupied than usual. She 
sighed over her crewels with more heaviness 
than could be involved in the mere difficulties of 
the pattern. To be sure there was enough in 
that pattern to have driven any woman out of 
ber senses, And as she puckered her brows uver 
it, Miss Cherry sighed; but this sigh told of a 
something more heavy which lay upon her mind, 
the distracted state of which may be best de- 
scribed by the fact that when they were in the 
middle of their reading,Cara hemming on witha 
countenance absorbed, Miss Cuerry made the 
communication of which she was full all at once, 
without warning, breaking in, in the middle of 
a sentence, so that Edward’s voice mingled with 
nore for a line or so, before he could stop him- 
self. 

“Your papais thinking of going away!” 

“ What?’ cried Cara and Edward in a breath. 

“Your papa,” said Miss Cherry, with another 
great sigh, “is thinking of sautting up his house 
again, and going away-’ 

“Aunt Cherry!” cried Cara, with the color rash- 
ing suddeuly in her face, as ithad a wav of doing 
when she was moved; and she half turned and 
cast a glance at Edward of wonder aud sudden 
dismay. As for him, he had no leisure to feel 
the strange deijight of this confidential glance, 
so entirely strack dumb was he with the appall- 
ing news, He grew pale as Cara grew red, and 
fel us if all che blood was ebbing outof hla heart. 

“Tt is not that we will not be happ\ —ob! happy 
beyond measure—to have you again, my dar- 
ling,” said Miss Cherry; “but I would be false 
if I did not say what # disappointment it is to 
ihink, after all our hopes for my poor James, 
that he is not able to settle down in his own 
house, Ican’t tell you what a disappointment 
itis. Sofar as we are coucerned—Aunt Chari- 
ty and I—ir will be new lifeto us to have you 
home. But we did not’ wish tobe selfish, to 
think of oar own comfort, and it will be sucha 
shock to dear Aunt Coarity. She always said; as 
you know, Cara, what a comfort it was to think 
thatthe only man ofthe family was at hand, 
whatever happened. I don’t know how Lam to 
break it to her, and in-her weak state of 
health.” 

“But, Aunt Cherry, what does it mean t What 
has made him change? Aré yousnre you are not 
mistaken? Don’t you think you tave misunder- 
stood t. It dows not seem possible. Are you quite, 
quite certain ?” 

“Tam notso silly as you think me, my dear,” 
said Miss Caerry, half offended. “Ll know the 
meuning of words. Yous, there are reasons. He 
is not so happy as he thought he onight be. No, 
my darling, I don’t think you areto blame, H. 
does not blame you: he only saysitis not possible. 
If you could get him to move, perhaps, to another 
sp at not here; be could not possibly stay 

ere. 

‘Now it was Cara’s turn to grow pale and Ed 
ward’s to grow red. She lovked at bim aguinu 
with a woudering, questioning glunce, but he did 
not reply. : 

“Thope it has nothing to do with the folly of 
any busy body—muaking mischief between him and 
‘his friends,” Edward sail with indignation. * Mr. 
Beresford ought to have some philosuphy—he 


“Where ou § ?”” she eaid, softly. 
ted What doloue he said, and then there was | ought noc to wind.” 


another leng pause. 


“Ab, be might not mind for himself; but when 


They did not stand aghust af the strange t 


forced to give up without cause. 


ar 


—— 


others are concerned,” sajd Miss Cherry myste- 
riously. ‘‘Butsoitismy dear, whether we up- 
prove or not. I meant to have gone back to dear 
Aunt Charity, but now I am to stay on tosbut 0 

the bouse and settle everything. Itis anill win 

that blows nobody good,” she added, with a smile. 
‘*We shall have you back again, Cara; and that 
will be like une Spring to the flowers, We gave 
youup without grumbling; but it is not in na- 
no we ehould not be glad to bave you 

ack. 

This gentle piece of self-congratulation was all, 
however, that was said. Cira had grown quite 
still and pale. She turned her eyes to Edward 
once more and looked at bim with « sort of woful 
appeal that made his heart beat. ‘This is dread- 
ful news,” he said, with his voice trembling; and 
then, true to his brotherly generosity, added, as 
steadily as he could, “It will be dreadful news 
for poor Oswald.” Caraclasped ber hands to- 
gether in a kind of mute prayer. 

“D» you think nothing ean be done t” she said. 

Now it was Miss Cherrv’s turn to feel a little, a. 
very little, wounded. ‘‘ You havesoon forgotten 
your old home,” she said. “I thought, though 
= might he sorry, you would be glad to—to get. 

ome.’ 

“Tp isnot that,” said Cara, with tears in her 
voice. Whata break was this of the calm hap- 
piness of the evening, the pleasure of being to- 
gether, the charm of the poetry, all those influ- 
ences of souland sensé that had been stealing 


into the giri’s innocent soul and transforming her 


unawares! No doubt she might have outlived it 
all, and learned to look back upon that first shock 
withasmi!le; but nevertheless it was the first 
shock, and the moment it was overwhelming. 
She looked at Bdward again amazed, appealing to 
to him, asking hissymputhy. Ougbt be thrustin 
Oswald between them once more? Between love 
and honorthe young man did not know what to 
doorsay. His heartwas wrung with the thought 
of parting, butit was not to him the same shock 
and unforseln, unbelievable calamity—under 
which she turned appe*ling to earth and heaven. 
“And Tam going to India,” he said, with a kind 
of despriring smile and quivering lips. ' 
The elder pair on the other side of the wall were 
not moved by these ineffable visionary pan 
nebo 
that their happiness was being interfered with, 
that heaven and earth bad ceased to favor them; 
nor did they think that every ice was over,an 
life must co ne toastand-still. Thelr feelings were 
less full of the rapture of anguish, yet perhaps 
the heavy oppression of pain that troubled them 
was more biiter inits way. They knew very well 
that life would go on just as before, and nothing 
dreadful happen. ~ They would only miss each 
other—miss the kind look and kind word, and 
simple daily consolation and quiet confidence each 
in the other, Nobody else could give them that 
rest and mutual support which they were thue 
It was atrouble 
much less to be understood by the common 
eye, and appealing a great deal less to the heart, 
than those pangs of youth which we Nave all felt 
more or less, and can all sympathize with ; but it 
was not # less real trouble. T the interval of 
silence which neither of them broke, because nei- 
ther of them had anything tosay, James Beresford 
sank upon his knees and took her hands into his 


—not in any attitude of pepe ppehcm = at but 


ouly to approach her assure satthere, Tuey look- 
ed at each other through tears which to each half 
blurred the kind countenance which was the 
friendliest on earth. Then he kissed the hands 
he held one after the other. “God bless youl” she, 
sobbed, her tears falling upon bis sleeve. Why 
was it? Why wasit? Yet it had tube. And 
then they parted ; he going back’to his gloomy 
library, she sitting still where he hadieft her in 
her lonely drawing-room, wiping uway the tears, 


few but bitter, which this uvluoked-for parting 


had brought to her eyes. They would not com- 
plain nor resist, noreven say what the separation 
cost thém; but the youug ones would cry out to 
heaven and earth, sure atleast of pity and, per— 


haps, of succor. That made all the difference. 
While her father came in with his latcn-key, 
and shut his door, shutting himself up wivh his 
thoughts, Cara was lifting the mute anguish of 


her sweeet eves to Edward, disturbing his ba 
soul, poor fellow, with the question whether it 
was only his sympatby she asked as a spectator 
of her miserv in parting with his brother, wueth— 
eritwas— Wuwen he said thut about going to. 
India, with t at tremulous smile and attempt to 
mock at his own pou, the tears fell suddenly in 
@ little shower, ind « sob came from Cara’s op- 
pressed bosom. For whom? Such distracting 
tumulis of excitement do not risem the nature 
being; he was almost out of himself with wonder 
and anxiety,and hope aud dread, dismay and ter- 
ror. Was it for Oswald? Was it only his syw- 
pathy she asked for? wasit but a pang of sisterly 
pity, intensitied by her own suffering that si 


gave to him? 
The same roof, divided only by a partition 
stretched vver alt those agitated souls, old @ 
young. The only quiet light heartit was 
that of Oswald, who came in rather late from a 
merry party, and lingered still vag mary 7 
cigar, and thinking what was the next step 
taken in his pursuit of that pretty pte 
nes, WhO was, no doubt, 6 for his sake. 
did not hurt Oswald to think ehe 
ing four him; rather it brought a emile on bis 
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tace, and a pleasurable sensation. 


pathy. 
ane was not very _tragical suffering. 


ous. 
to move. 


nessin her tears. He wasa 


be Knew nothing of them, and would not have 
thought much had he known. He would have 
laughed—tor of course each of these commotious 
had its ludicrous side, and Oswald would have 
made fun of them quite successfully. But they 
were much less important anyhow than his own 

reoccupations—full of which, with coufideuce in 

is heart and a smile on bis lips, he went cheer- 
fully up stairs, past the door within which his 
mother lay awake in the dark, thinking over all 
her life, which had not been, in exterual circum- 
stances, a very bright one; aud that wbich was 
closed upon Edward’s conflict and coufusion. 
Neither conflict nor confusion was in the wind of 
Oswald as he went smiling up stairs with his can- 
die. All was likely to turn out wellfor him at 
aryl whatever might happen to the rest of the 
world. 


CHAPTER XXX. 
A REBELLIOUS HEART. 


CARA was busy in the drawing-room uext morn- 
ing, arrangiug a basketful of spriug flowers which 
had come from the Hill, when Oswald came in 
with his usual budget. He was light-hearted, she 
‘was very sad. Oswald was gay because of the tri- 
umph he foresaw, and Cara was doubly depressed 
because she felt that her depression was ungrate- 
ful to the kind aunts whom she had been so sorry 
to leave, though sbe was so unwilling to go back. 
Why was it that the thought of going home made 
ler so. miserable? she asked herself, Miss Cher- 
ry’s delusion about Oswald, which bad almost im- 
posed upon Cara herse!f, bad flouted away from 
her mind, halt in laughter, balfin shame, when 
she found out that Oswald’s object was to make 
her the confidante of his lovefor avother girl, not 
to make love to her in her own son. Cura had 
been ashamed of the fancy which her aunt's sug- 
gestions had pet into her mind, but the desiliusion 
had been a re 1 
dante could not have been. She was ivteresteain 
every step of the nasceut romance, eager to hear 
all about the romantic intercourse, consisting 
ebiefly of looks and distant salutations, which he 
contided to her. Nosuspicion that she ‘knew who 
his Agnes was bud crossed Cara’s mind, for Ag- 
nes Burchell was just so much older herself 
as to have removed ber above the terms of inti- 
macy which are 60 readily formed between coun- 
try neighbors. It was Liddy, the third girl of 

famih » who was Cara’s contemporary, and it 
"was to Miss Cherry that Agues talked when she 
went tothe Hill. But Cara was less interested 
than usual to-day; her mind was occupied with 
her own affairs, and that future which seemed, 
for the moment, so dim and deprived of all the 
light and brightness of lite. When Oswald took 
the basket of crocuses out of her hand, and bid 
her to sit down and listen to him, ehe complied 
lJanguidly, without any of the bright curiosity 
and interest which were so pleasaot to him. At 
first, however, powapiod by his own tale, he did 
not even notice this failure. He told her of all 
that had happened, of the sudden apparition of 
Sister any Se and the fright in which his 
cowpanion had lefthim. Oswald told the story 
withasmile. Itamused bim as if it had hap 
pened, Cara said to herself, being in a ataie of 
tmind to judge more harshly than usual, to some 
one e| : 

“Bat it would not be pleasant for her,” said 
Cara. “I don’t think she would laugh, Oswald. 
Even if there Was notbiug wrong in talking to 
PA she would feel as it there was when she saw 

Bister, Do you think 1t is—quite—nice—that 
is a stupid word, Iknow, but it is the one that 
comes eusiest—quite—kind—to—” 

“To what, Cara?’ 

“Get a girl into trouble like that, and walk 
away and smile? Indeed, I don’t think it is. 
They could not say any thing to you, but they 
might suy @ great maby things that would not be 
pleasant to her. They would say it was not— 
nice; they would say it was not likea lady; they 
would say— Ob,” said Cara, with great gravity, 
“ there are a great many very disagreeable things 


cansay!” . ; 

s “You look us ityou had felt it,” said: Oswald, 
witha laugh; ‘‘but whut doesit allmean? Ouly 
i¢ Cun not amuse 

us. 


dovand ane ; on may e-alittle ten- 
dor. creature, you don’t suppose | ov 
that-girls mind?” io’ 


a vo esivme 4 


He haG got a 
bold on her which nothing else conld have given 
him. When they met again, he would have a 
right to inquire into it, to give her his tender sy m- 
After all, a scolding from, Sister Mary. 
On the 
score of that it might be permitted to him to say 
@& great many things that otherwise he could not 
have said, to suggest conclusions more moment- 
And he did not think Agnes would be hard 
He believed that sbe would pardon 
bim, and not take away her fayor trom bim— 
rather, perhaps, even in her own despite, look upon 
him with eyes more kind. Oswald smoked at least 
two cigars in her honor, wondering if perhaps she 
Was crying over the catastrophe of the evening, 
and feeling assured that there would be sweet- 
tto be very sure of 
the favor of all hecared to please, and that every 
thing would go well with bim. Aud as. for the 
troubles that were under the same roof with him, 


f,and a more sympathetic coufi, 


“Not mind,” cried Cara, wing red, ‘to be 
called unwomanly, unladylike! What should one 
mind, then? Do you think nothing but beating 
us should moveus? Most likely she has notslept 
all night for shame; and you, you are quite 
pleased—you laugh.” 

“Come, Cara, you are too hard upon me. Poor 
little darling! Iwould save ber if I could from 
ever shedding a tear. But what does a scolding 
of that kind matter? She will ery, I dare say; 
and next time we weet ehe will tell me aboutir, 
and laugb at herself for having cried. ButI 
must find out who sheis, and get introduced in 
proper forn..” 

“Could I go, or Aunt Cherry? I am not hard, 
Oswald. I would do any thing for you or for her; 
but you should not be so unf-eling. If sheisonly 
@ teacher and poor, she might get into disgrace ; 
she might be turnedaway. For, atter all,” said 
Cara, with gentle severity, “I do not suppose she 
was to blawe; but girls should not tulk to gentle- 
men in the streets. Oh yes, I know it was your 
fault; but, after all—” 

“What a little dragon !” cried Oswald. ‘You! 
why, I should have thought you would have sym- 
pathized with a girl like yourself; that 1s what 
cowes of being brought up by old maids.” 

Cara gave him a look of superd yet gentle dis- 
dain. She rose up and got her flowers again, and 
began to arrange the golden crocus cups among 
the moss whichshe had prepared toreceive them. 
She had nothing toreply to such an accusation, 
and, to tell the truth, Oswald felt, notwithstand- 
ing his fine, manly, conscious superiority to old 
toaids and prudish girls, andall the rules of old- 
fashioned decorum, somew hat sharply pricked by 
the dari of that quiet contempt. j 

“Trecant,’ be said. “Miss Cherry would be 
less hard than you, wy lady Cara.” 

“Aunt Cherry would goif you wished it, and 
tell the Sister not to be angry,” said Cara. ‘*So 
would I, though perhaps I am too young. We 
could say that it was entirely your fault—that 
you would talk to her—that you wished to know 
her friends.” . 

“Oh, thanks, I can manage all that myself,’ 
he said, with a mixture of amusement and irrita- 
tion. ‘‘Remember, I talk to youin confidence, 
Cara. I don’t want wy private affairsto travel 
to Miss Cherry’s ears, and to be thetalk of all 
the old ladies. Well, then, I beg your pardon; 
I will say I am fond of old ladies, if you like; 
but I think we can manage for ourselves with- 
out help. She is a darling, Cara; her pretty eyes 
light up when she says any thing, and she will 
not stand the conventional things that every body 
says apy more than you will. Lam lucky to have 
got two such clever girls~one for my friend, the 
other—” 

* Oswald, it is so difficult toknow when you are 
in earnest and wheu you are making fun. I do 
not feel so sure of you as I used to dv. Are you 
oniy making fun of her, or are you really, truly, 
in earnest ?” 

“Making fun of her! Did not I tell you she 
had made me serious, pious even? You are a 
little infidel. But, Cara, look bere; I am not 
{king now. You don’t think very much of me, 

kuow; but there is no joke in this. Iam go- 
ing now to try to find out who she is, and all 
ubout her, and then I shall make my motner go, 
orsome one. I did nut mean any barm im laugh- 
ing. Nobody thinks seriously of such affairs. 
And don’t you see we buve a secret between us 
now, we have a link—we are not like strangers. 
But as for being serious, if she is not my wile in 
three months—” 

“In three months!” cried Cara, astounded by 
his boldness. 

“Tn less than that. She likes me, Cara. I can 
see itin her pretty eyes, though she will never 
louk at méifshe can help it, You are a borrid 
little cold-hearted wretch, and mock me; but 
most people do like me,” suid the young man, 
with a laughof happy vanity in which justenough 
half modesty was mingled to make it inoffensive, 
“Byery body, I may say, but you. Oh I am se- 
rivus—serious as uw judge. In three months. 
Bui, for Heaven’s sake, nota word about it, not 
a syliavle, to my wotber, or any one!” 

“T am not a tell-tale,” said Clara, ‘and Iam 
very glad vo see that you can be serious some- 
times,” she aided, with a sigh. 

He locked up alarmed. Tue first idea, indeed, 
that crossed Oswald’s mind was that Cara, though 
sue had borne it so well, was now giving in a lit- 
tie, and feeling the bitterness of losing him— 
which was an idea slightly embarrassing but 
agreeable, for it did not occur to him, in the first 
place, agit might to sume Men, taat such an oc- 
currence would be humoling and painful to Cara, 
it pleasant and flat ering to himself, “What is 
the matier?” he usked, looking at her curiously. 
‘You are not soc eerful as usual.” 

“Ou, Oswald!” she said, with the tears coming 
into her eyes. ‘Papa 18 going away again. I 
dou’t kuow why. I don’t even know where he is 
gomg. lt appears that he can not make himselr 
comfortable at home,as he once thought; andthe 
house is to be shut.up,and Lam goivg bik to the 
Hill with Aunt Cherry. It is woxew.etul, hor- 
rivly ungratefui_of me tobe sorry, but Lam; I 
eun not help it. [thought that pupa would have 
settled acd staid at home, and now all that is 


er. 
“Ah!” said Oswald. “So! I did not think it 


would be so serious. 
suppose.” 

*“ About your mother?” 

“Yes. People have interfered; they say he is 
not to come to see her every day, as he has been 
in the habit of doing. It is supposed not to be 
liked by the governor outin India. Itis all the 
absurdest nonsense. The governor out in India 
is as indifferent as Iam, Cara—you may take my 
word tor thai—and only a set of busybodies are 
toblame. Butlam very sorry if it is going to 
botuer you.” 

Cara did not make any answer. A flush of 
visionary shame came over her face. What 
cid it mean? Sneh questions pain the delicate 
half-conscicusnes- of a girl, that there are matters 
in the world not fit for her discussion, beyond 
any thing that elder minds can conceive. The 
suggestion of these hurts her, as elder und stouter 
fibres are incapable of being hurt, and this#ll the 
more when the parties involyed are any way cou- 
nected with herself. That there could be avy 


It is about my mother, I 


question of the nature of her father’s regard for 
any woman, much less for Mrs, Meredith, a wo- 
man Whom she knew and lov: d, ent Cara like « 
nife. Her very soul shrank within her. She 
changed the subject eagerly. 

“Were you ever at the Hill, Oswald? You 
mustcome. It will soon +e spring now—look at 
the crocuses—and in the primrose time the woous 
are lovely. I was almost brought up there, and I 
always think of it as home.” 

“But I wust ask some more about this—about 
your father. It ought to be puta stop to.” 

“Oh, don’t say any more!” cried Cara, hurried- 
ly, with auother blush. ‘ You must let me know 
Low your own affairs go on, and what happens; 
and, Oswald, ob, I hope you will take care sana 
not let her get inte troubleabout you! Tf she wus 
to lose her home und her comtort, or even to get 
scolded—” 

“Getting scolded is not such a dreadful punish- 
ment, Cara.” 

**Butitis to a girl,’ said Cara, very gravely; 
and she became so absorbed 1p the arrangement 
ot her crocuses, setting them ip the “reen moss, 
which had packed them, that he yiel’ed to her 
preoccupation, being one of the persons who can 
not be content without the entire attention of an 
one to whom they address themarlyes. He di 
not make out how it was that he had failed with 
Cara on this special morning, but he felt the fuil- 
ure, and itannoved him, For the first time he 
had lost her interest. Was it that she did not like 
his devotion to Agnes to go 80 far, that she felt 
the disadvantage of losing bim? This idea excit- 
edand exhbilarated Oswald, who liked to be firat 
with everybody. Poor Cara! if it was so, he was 
very sorry tor her. It she had shown any inclipa- 
tion to accept him, he would have been very wil- 
ling to prove to her that he had not given her up, 
notwithstanding his love for the other; but she 
would not pay any atteption to his overtures, aud 
nothing waslefo for him but to go away. 

Caru’s whole frume seewed to tingle with her 
blushing, her faucy fi d from the suodject thruat 
upob her attention cven when excitement brought 
her back to it, and whispered it again in her ears. 
Her father! Never since the scene which she 
had witnessed iu her mother’s sick room had Cara 
felt a child’s happy confidence in her tuther. She 
had never aaulyzed her sentiments toward him, 
but there had been a hu.f couscious shriuking, a 
sense as of something unexpluined that lay be- 
tween them. She had goue over thut seene a hun- 
dred times, and a hundred to that, roused to its 
importance only after it was over. What had 
been the meaning of it ? Never to this day had she 
been ry able to make up her mind,ny»ody had 
talked to her of her mother’s death. Iustead of 
those lingerings upon the sad détails, upon the 
last words, upon all the circumstances which pre- 
ceded that catastrophe which are usual in such 
circumstances, there bad been a hush of every- 
thing, which had driyeu the subject buek upon 
her mind, and made her dwell upon it doubly. 
Time had a little effaced the impression, but the 
return to the Square had brought it back again 
in greater force, and in those lonely hours which 
the girl had spent there at first, left to her own 
resources, many & perplexed aud perplexing fan- 
cy had crowded her mind. Tue new life, howeyv- 
er, which had set iu later, (he companionship, the 
gentlo gayeties, the new sentiment, al.ogether 
strange xud wonderful, which had arisen in her 
young bosom, had quietly pushed forth all painful 
thoughts. Bat now with the pang of parting al- 
ready in her heart, and the sense, 80 easily taken 
up at her years, and .so tra, cally felt, that life 
never could again be what it had been, a certain 

ang of opposition to her father had come into 
Care's mind. Ging away!—to break her hears 
and alter her life because be would not bear the 
associations of bis home—was a man thas, after 
having all that was gvod in existence himeelf, to 
deprive others of their happiness for the sake of 
his recollections? But wueu this further revela- 
tion fell upou his conduct, Cara’s whole heart 
turned and shraukfrom her father, e could 
not bear Lo suggestion, aud yetit returned to 
her in spite of herself. Pieshame ofit, the wrong 


of it, the coutused apd durk ideas of suspicion and 
doubt which had been moving va in ber 
mind, all ¢ together Ina puinfuljumble. She 
put away her flowers, ing Raye, of them 
in the tumnlt of her tb by Aedes ) peace- 
tal and occupation, and left her m: tree for 
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ion with herself. The girl’s whole being | young countenance had changed altogether to one of| him had crossed her mind that yery morning. They 
ere eT scarcely mew why. Love! she} nervous and impatient trouble. She was pale, her | did not correspond much; they had natalie found 


had never thought ofit,she did not know what 
it meant, and Oswald, whom her auntsupposed to 
entertain that wonderful occult sentiment for 
her, certainly did not doso, but found in her only 
f a pleasant confidante, a friendly sympathizer. 
Something prevented Cara from inquiring further, 
from asking herse!fany questions. Shedid nor 
venture even to think in the recesses of her deli- 
cate bosom that Edward Meredith was anything 
| more to her, or she to bim, than was Miss Cherry. 


What was the use of asking why or wherefore? 
She had begun to be happy, happier certainly 
than she had been before ; and here it was to end. 
The new world, so full of strange, undefined lights 
and reflections, was to break up Jike a dissolving 
view,and the old world to settle downagain with 
all its old shadows. Tae thought brought a 
few hot, hasty tears to her eyes whenever it sur- 
} rised her asit did now. Poorinconsistent child! 
he forgot how dull the Square had been when 

she came, how bitterly she had regretted her 

other home in those long dreary evenings when 

there was no sound 1n the house except the sound 

of the hall door closing upon her father when he 

went out. Ah! upon ber father as he went out! 

He was old, whose life was over (for fifty is old 

age to seventeen), he could not tolerate the inter- 

ruption of his habits, of his talk with his friend; 

but she, in the first flash of her beginnings, was to 

be shut out fromeverything, banished from her 

friends without a word! And then therecrept on 

Cara’s mind a recollection of those evening scenes 

; over the fire: aunt Cherry bending ber brows 

e over her needle- work, and Edward reading in the 
light of the lamp. How innocent it was! 

sweet! andit was allover,andtor what? Poor 

f littie Cara’s mind seemedto turn round, Thiut 
sense of falsehood and insincerity even in the 

‘ solid earth under one’s feet, which is the most be- 
t wildering and sickening of all moral sensations, 
iL overcame her. It was for ber mother’s sake, be- 
cause of the love he bore her, that he could not 

] be at ase in this room, which had been so specially 
| her mother’s. All those years while he had been 
oy wandering, it was because the loss of his wife was 
fresh upon his mind, and the blow so bitter that 

i) he could not resume his old life; but now, what 
j was this new breaking up of his lite? Notforher 
mother’s sake, but for Mrs. Meredith’s!. Cara 


how 


paused, with her head swimming, and looked 

! round: ber to see if anything was steady in the 

sudden whirl. What was steady? Oswald, whom 

i everybody (she could see) supposed to be “in love,” 

j whatever that was, with herself, was, as she knew, “in 

love,” as hecalledit, with somebody else. Cara didnot 

associate her own sentiments for anyone with that feel- 

*! ing which Oswald expressed for Agnes, but she felt that 

> her own position was false,as his position was false, 

+ and Mrs. Meredith’s, and her father’s. Was there notb- 
ames the world that was true? 

e next day or two was filled with somewhat dolor- 


- ous arrangements for breaking up again the scarcely es- 
is tablished household. Miss Cherry occupied herself, 
with many sighs, in packing away the silver, shutting 

4 up the linen, all the household treasures, and covering 

the furniture with pinafores. Cara’s clothes were in 

| j ‘process of packing. Cara’s room was being dismantled. 


i Mr. Beresford’s well-worn portmanteaus had been 
, brought out, and John and Cook, half pleased at the re- 
| newed leisure which began to smile upon them, half 
vexed at the cessation of their importance as purveyors 
for and managers of their master’s “establishment,” 
were looking forward to the great final “clearing up,” 
| which was to them the chief event of the whole. All 
y ‘was commotionin thehouse, Theintercourse with the 
‘ house next door had partially ceased. Oswald still 
j came in the morning, and Edward in the evening; but 
iy there had been no communication between the ladies 
) of the two houses since the om, when Mr. Beres- 
\ , ‘ord took final leave of Mrs. Meredith. To say that 
there were not hard thoughts of her in the minds of the 
} Beresfords would be untrue, and yet it was impossible 
that anyone could have been more inriocent than she 
| was. All that she had done was to be kind, which was 
her habit and mature. “But too kind,” Miss Cherry 
said privately to herself—‘‘too kind! Men must not 
; be too much encouraged. They should be kept in their 
‘ place,” and then the good soul cried at the thought 
‘ of being hard upon her neighbor. As for Cara, she 
4 never put her Pioraits on the subjectinto words,—be- 
too much wounded by the mere suggestion. But 
‘ in her mind, too, there was a sense that Mrs. Metedith 
a must be wrong. It could not be but that she must be 
: wrong; and they avoided each other by instinct. After 
* poor James was gone, Miss Cherry promised herself she 
7 would call form: ly and bid good-by to that elderly en- 
4 chantress who had made poor James once more an ex- 
; ile. Nothing coulfi exceed now her pity for “poor 
| James.” She forgot the datrs with which she herself had 
} stain him, and all that had been said to his discredit. 
He was the sufferer now, which was always enough to 
turn the balance of Miss Cherry's thoughts, 


} When things had arrived at this pitch, a sudden and 
{ rdinary change occurred all at once in Mr. Beres- 
4 ford’s plans, For a day no communicstion whatever 
lace between No. 7 and No. 8in the Square. Os- 

wald did not come in the morning—which was a thing 
vi might be accounted for; but Edward did not appear 
in evening—which was more extraordinary. Miss 

Cherry had brought out her art needle-work, notwith- 

gianding the forlorn air of semi-dismantling which the 
wing-room had already assumed, and Cara had her 


vary be fora night ortwo more,” said Miss 
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eyes had a fitful glimmer. Her aunt’s little ways 
fretted her as they had never done before. Now and 
then a sense of the intolerable seized upon the girl. 
She would not put up with the little daily contradic- 
tions to which everybody is liable. She would burst 
out into words of impatience altogether foreign to her 
usual character. She was tretted beyond her powers 
of endurance. But at this moment she calmed down 
again. She acquiesced in Miss Cherry's little speech, 
and herself drew the chairs into their usual places, and 
got the book which Peter had been reading to them. 
The ladies were very quiet, expecting their visitor ; 
the fire sent forth little puffs of flame and crackles of 
sound, the clock ticked softly, everything else was 
silent. Cara fellinto a muse of many fancies, more 
tranquil than usual, for the idea that he would not 
come had not entered her mind. At least they would 
be happy to-night. This thought lulled her into a 
kind of feverish tranquillity, and even kept her from 
rousing, as Miss Cherry did, to the sense that he had 
not come at his usual hour, and might not be coming. 
“Edward is very late,” Miss Cherry said at last. ‘Was 
there any arrangement made, Cara, that he was not to 
come ?* 

“Arrangement! that he was not to come!” 

“My dear,’”’ said Miss Cherry, who had been very 
dull for the last hour, “ you have grown so strange in 
your ways. I don’t want to blame you, Cara; but how 
amI to know? Oswald comes in the morning, and 
Edward in theevening ; If one bas said more to you 
than the other, if you think more of one than the other, 
you never tell me, Cara, is it quite right, dear? I 
thought you would have told me that day that Os- 
wald came and wanted to see you alone; of course we 
knew what that meant. But you evaded all questions; 
you neyer told me.” 

“Aunt Cherry, it was because there was nothing to 
tell. I told you there would be nothing.” 

“Then there ought to have been something, Cara. 
One sees what Edward feels, poor boy, and I am very 
sorry forhim. Anditis hard upon him—hard upon 
us all to be so treated, Young people ought to be hon- 
est in these matters, Yes, dear,it is quite true. Iam 
not pleased. Ihave not been pleased ever since ’—— 

“ Aunt Cherry,” said the girl, her face crimson, her 
eyes full of tears, “* why do you upbraid me now? Is 
this the moment? AsifI were not unhappy enough. 
What does Edward feel? Does he too expect me to tell 
him of something that does not exist ?” 

“Poor Edward! All I cansay is, that if we are un- 
happy, he is unhappy too,and unhappier than either 
you or me, for he is—— Poor boy! but heis young, and 
oe will get over it,” said Miss Cherry, with a deep 
‘sigh. 

“Oh, hush, hush! but tell me of him—hush!” said 
Cara, eagerly; “I hear him coming up the stairs,” 

There was some one certainlycoming up stairs, but 
it was not Edward’s youthful footstep, light and 
springy. It was a heavier and slower tread, They 
listened, somewhat breathless, being thus stopped in 
an interesting discussion, and wondered at the slow 
approach of these steps. At last the door opened 
slowly, and Bir. Beresford, with some setters in his 
hand, came intothe room. He came quite up to them 
before he said ing. The envelope which he held 
in his hand seemed to have contained both the open 
letters which he carried along with it, and one of them 
hada black edge. He was stillrunning his eyes over 
this as he entered the room. 

“I think,” he said, standing with his hand upon 
Cara's table, at the place where Edward usually sat, 
“that you had betterstop your packing, for the mo- 
ment. An unfortunate event has happened, I do not 
think now that Ican go away—not so soon, at least. It 
would be heartless; it would be unkind !”” 

“What is it?’’ cried Miss Cherry, springing to her 
feet. ‘Oh, James, not any bad news from the Hill?” 

“No, no; nothing that concerns us. The fact is,’ said 
Mr. Beresford, gazing into the dim depths of the 
mirror and avoiding Sheir eyes, “Mr. Meredith, the 
father of the boys, has just died in India. The news 
has come only to-day.” 


CHAPTER XXXI. 
THB HOUSE OF MOURNING, 


Tue news which had produced sosudden and start- 
ling an effect upon the inmates of No. 7 had been 
known early in the morning of the same day to the in- 
mates of No.8. This it was which had prevented either 
of the young men from paying their ordinary visits; but 
the wonder was that no rumor should have reached at 
least the kitchen of Mr. Beresford’s house of the sad news 
which had arrived next door. Probably the reason was 
that the servants were all fully occupied, and had no 
time for conversation. The news had come early, con- 


each other incompatible, unsuitable; and lately Mrs. 
Meredith had been angry with the distant husband, 
who had been represented as disapproving of her. But 
this morning, no later, some thrill of more kindly feel- 
ing had moved her. She had realized all at once that 
it might be hard for him to be alone in the world, and 
without that solace of the boys which, from indiffer- 
ence or from compunction, he had permitted her to 
have without interference all these years. She had 
thought that, after all, it was cruel, after such a long 
time, to deny him a share in his own children, and she 
| had resolved, being in a serious mood and agitated stata 
| of mind, to make the sacrilice, or to attempt to make 
| the sacrifice, more freely, and to write to him to express 
| her gratitude to him for leaving her both the boys so 
j}long. Had not he aright to them no less than hers? 
| In the eye of nature no less, and in the eye of the law 
|more. Yet he had been generous to her, and had never 
| disputed her possession of her children. These were 
| the softening thoughts that had filed her mind before 
| she came down stairs. And no sooner had she come 
| down than the news arrived. He was dead. Whew those 

die who are the most beloved and cherished, the best 

and dearest, that calamity which rends lite asunder and 

overclouds the world for us has seldom in it the same 
| sickening vertigo of inappropriateness which makes the 
| soul sick when some one essentially earthly is sud- 
| denly carried away into the unseen, with which he 
| seems to have had nothing to do all his precious life. 
| He! dead! a@ man so material, of the lower earth. 
| What could dying be to him? What connection 
|had he with the mystery and solemnity of the 
unseen? The yulgar and commonplace awe us more 
at these dread portals than the noble or great. What 
have they to do there? What had a man like Mr. Mere- 
dith to do there? Yet he had gone, no one knowing, and 
accomplished that journey which classes those who 
have made it, great and small, with the gods. A hun- 
dred discordant thoughts entered into his wife's mind 
—compunction and wonder and solemn trembling. 
Could he have known what she had been thinking that 
morning? Was it some dumb approach of his soul to 
hers which had aroused these more tender thoughts? 
Had he been aware of all that had gone on in her mind 
since the time when, she knowing of it, he had died? 
Nature has always an instinctive certainty, whatever 
philosophy may say against it, and however little relig- 
ion may say in favor of it, that this sacred and myste- 
rious event of death somehow enlarges and expands the 
being of those who have passed under its power. Since 
we lost them out of our sight, it seems so necessary to 
believe that they see through us more than ever they 
did, and know what is passing within the hearts to 
which they were kindred. Why should the man who, 
living, had concerned himself 80 little about what his 
wife did, know now instantaneously all about it, having 
died? She could not have given a reason, but felt it to 
beso. The dark ocean, thousands of miles of it, what 
was that toanemancipatedsoul? He had diedin India ; 
but he was there, passing mysteriously through tho 
doors, standing by her, “ putting things into her head,” 
| in this corner of England, Which of us has not felt the 
same strange certainty? All at once the house seemed 
full of him, evento the children, who had scarcely 
known him. He was dead; passed into a world whieh 
mocks at distance, which knows nothing of fatigue. He 
was as God in some mysterious way, able to be every- 
where, able to influence the living unconsciously, see- 
ing, heariug them, simply patina eee, was dead, and had 
become to mortal vision incapable of either seaing or 
hearing more, 

There is nothing more usual than to rail at the dread- 
ful and often unduly prolonged moment between death 
and the final ceremonial which clears us away from 
cumbering the living soul any longer ; but this moment 
is often a blessing to the survivors, In such a case a6 
this “the bereaved family” did not know what to do. 
How were they to gain that momentary respite from the 
common round? If the blinds were drawn down, and 
| the house shut up, according tothe usual formula, that 
would be purely fictitious ; for, of course, he had beea 
buried long ago. Edward paused with the shutter in his 
hand when about to close it, struck by this reflection, 
and Oswald gave vent to it plainly—“ What's the 
good? he’s in his grave long ago.”” Mrs. Meredith 
had retired to her room on the receipt of the news, 
where her maid took her her cup of tea; and the 
young men sat dewn again, and ate their breakfast as it 
| were under protest, ashamed of themselves for the 


good appetites they had, and cutting off here and there 
|a corner of their usual substantial meal, to prove to 
| themselves that they were not quite without feeling. 
| What were they to do to make the fact evident that 
they had just heard of their father’s death, and to 
separate this day, which was to them as the day of his 
death, from other days? They were very much em- 
| barrassed to know how they were to manage this. To 


veyed by Mr. Somerville personally, and by post from #b8tain altogether from their usual occupations was 


the official head-quarters, for Mr. Meredith was a civil | 
servant of standing and distinction. There was nothing | 
extraordinary or terrible in it. He had been seized with | 
one of the rapid diseases of the climate, and had suc- | 
cumbed like so many other men, leaving everything be- | 
hind him settled and in order. It was impossible that 
a well-regulated and respectable household could haye 
been carried on with less reference to the father of the 
children, and nominal master of the house, than Mrs. 
‘Meredith's was ; but perhaps this was one reason why 
his 1Jss fell upon them all like a thunder-bolt Dead! 
No one had ever thought of him.asa man who could 
die. The event brought hith near them as with the 
rapidity of lightning. Vaguely in their minds, or at 
least in the wife’s mind, there had been the idea of 
some time or other making up to him for that long sep- 
aration and estrangement ; how, she did not inquire, 
and when, she rather trembled tot of, but some 


the only thing which instinctively occurred to them. 
They sat down after breakfast was over, as though it 
had been a doubly solemn, dolorous Sunday, on which 
they could not even go tochurch. Edward was doubt- 
ful even about the Times, and Oswald hesitated about 
going to his smoking room as usual. A cigar seemed & 
levity when there was a death in the house. On the 
whole, however, it was Oswald who settled the matter 
most easily, for he began a copy of verses ‘To the 
Memory of my Father,” which was a very suitable way 
indeed of getting through the first hours, and amusing 

The house was very still all the morning, and then 
there was another subdued meal. Meals are a t 
thing to tall back upon when young persons of healthful 
appetite, not broken down by grief, feel themsélves 


compelled to decorous appearance of ig. 
this time Oswald and Edward both felt that nat to Ee 


time. The idea of writing a kinder letter than usual to | was an absurd way of doing honor to their 
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and accordingly 


though their mother still “did not feel able,” her maid | 
reported, to come down. After this the two young men | 
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they had an excellent luncheon ; | He thought it would be but proper and right that he 


should be made an “eldest son ;” but he did not think 
it likely—and in that case, though he would be abso- 


went out together to take a walk. This, too, was a lutely independent, he probably would not be very rich 
kind of solemn Sabbatical exercise, which they had not | —not rich enough to make work on his own part un- 


taken in the same way since they were boys at school 
together. When they met any acquaintance, one of 


them would bow formally, or stretch out a hand to be | 


shaken, passing on, too grave to talk, while the other 
paused to explain the “bad news” they had received. 


When it was a friend of Oswald’s, Edward did this, and | 


when it was Edward's friend, Oswald didit. This little 
innocent, solemn pantomime was so natural and in- 
stinctive that it impressed every one more or less, and 
themselves most of all. They began to feel a certain 
importance in their position, enjoying the sympathy, 
the kind and pitying looks, of all they met as they 
strolled along slowly arm inarm. They had not been 
so much united, or felt so strong a connection with 
eacli other, for years. Then they began to discuss in 
subdued tones the probable issues. 
our position ?’’ Edward asked. 

“T think not, unless to better it,” said Oswald. “I 
don’t think you need go to India now unless you like.’ 

He had just said this, when they were both addressed 


by some one coming up behind them as hasty and | 
| little of him.” 


business-like as they were languid and solemn. 

“Tsay, can you tell me whereabouts the India Office 
is?” said the new-comer, “Good-morning. Ishouldn’t 
have disturbed you, but that I remembered you were 
going to India too. I'm in for my last Exam.; that is, I 
shall be directly, und I’ve got somethin to do at the 
India Office; but the fact is, I don’t know where to go.” 

It was Edward who directed him, Oswald standing by 
holding his brother’s arm. Roger Burchell was very 
brisk, looking better than usual in the fresh spring sun- 
shine, and Oswald's eye was caught by his face, which 
was like some one he had seen recently—he could not 
remember whére—the ruddy, mellow, warmly-toned 
complexion, brown eyes, and dusky gold of the hair. 
Who was it? Roger, being out of his depth in London, 
was glad to see faces he knew, even though he loved 
them little; and then he had heard that Cara was to 
return to the Hill, and felt that he had triumphed, and 
cared for them no more. 

mn at ei your neighbors are well?” he said. “They 
are coming back, I hear, to the country. I suppose 
they don’t care for London after being brought up in a 
country place. I should not myself.’ 

“ Mr. Beresford is going abroad,”’ said Edward, coldly. 

“ Everybody is going abroad, I think; but few people 

0 8o far as we are. I don’t think I should care for the 

ontinent—just the same old thing over and over; but 
India should be all fresh. You are going to India, too, 
ain’t you? At least that is what I heard.” 

“T am not sure,” said Edward. “The truthis, we 
have had very bad news this morning. My father died 
at Calcutta.” 

“Oh, I beg your pardon,” said Roger, who had kind 
feelings. “I should not have stopped you had I known; 
I thought you both looked grave. I am very sorry. I 
hope you don’t mind ’"—— 

“Don’t mind my father’s death ?” 

“Oh, 1 mean, don’t mind my having stopped you. 
Perhaps it was rude, but I said to myself, ‘Here is some 
oneI know.’ Don't let me detain you now. Lam very 
sorry, but I wish you were coming to India,” said 
Roger, putting out his big fist to shake hands. Oswald 
eluded the grip, but Edward took it cordially. He was 
not jealous of Roger, but divined in him an unfortunate 
love like his ow). 


** And yourself "’"—— 
“Myself! I am not that sort of fellow: I am no 
good. Iget dead beat; but you that are all muscle 


and sinew, and that have no tie except my mother *— | 
“That to be sure,” said Edward, witli a sigh, and he | 
wondered did his brother now at last mean to be con- | 


fidential and inform him of his enyagement with Cura. 
His heart begun to beat more quickly. How different 
that real sentiment was from the fictitious one which 
they. had both been playing with! 
came quickly. Yes, it would be better to know it—to get 
it over, and then tliere would be no further uncertainty; 


but at the same time he was atraid—afraid both of the | 


fact and of Oswald's way of telling it. IfCara’s name 
‘Was spoken with levity, how should he be able to bear 


on that subject at least. 


cellent career, nothing better. The governor (poor old 
Tellow !) did very well, I have always heard, and you 


would do just as well, or more so, with the benefit of | 


his. connection. I wonder rather that my mother kept 
us out of the Indian set, except the’old Spy. Poor old 
' man, I dare say he will be cut up about this. 


of tone, “ what arrangements have been made,” 

“I wonder if it will be long before we can hear ?”’ 
Thus they went on talking in subdued tones, the im- 
pe gradually wearing off, and even the solemn 
they ought toconduct themealven with costain panty 
M ait ew with certain vity 
ty Kim ml Sone sons whose father was'sust Ged 
Phey had no distinct impression about the differ- 
ence to L own future, andeven Oswald 
was not mercenary in the ordinary sense of the word. 


“Will it change | 


Edward's breath | 


He'll 
know better than any one,” continned Oswald, with a 


necessary, So the excitement on this point was mild. 


They could not be worse off than they were—that one | 
thing he was sure of, and for the rest, one is never sure | 
ofanything. By this time they had reached the region | 
Oswald thought there was nothing out of | 


of Clubs. 
character in just going in for half an hour to see the 
papers. A man must see the papers, whoever lived 
or died. When the elder brother unbent thus; far, the 
younger brother went home. He found his mother 
still in herown room taking acup of tea. She had 
been crying, for her eyes were red, and she had a shawl 
wrapped round her, the chill of sudden agitation and 
distress having seized upon her. Mr, Meredith's pic- 
ture, which had not hitherto occupied that place of 
honor, had been placed above her mantel-piece, and an 
old Indian box, sweet with pungent odor of the sandal- 
wood, stood on a little table at herelbow. ‘I was 
looking over some little things your dear papa gave me 
long before you were born,” she said, with tears in her 
voice. “Oh, my poor John!” 

“Mother, you think me unfeeling; but I knew so 


“Yes, that was true—yes, that was true. Oh, Ed- 
ward, I have been asking myself was it my fault! 
I could not live in India, and he was so fond of it, He 
was always well. He did not understand how any one 
could be half killed by the climate. I never should 
have come home but for the doctors, Edward,” 

She looked at him so appealingly that Edward felt it 
necessary to take the responsibility unhesitatingly 
upon himself. “I am sure you did not leave him as 
long as you could help it, mother.” 

“No, I did not—that is just the truth—as long as I 
could help it; butit does seem strange that whatever 
misunderstanding there might be, he knows all and 
understands everything now!" 

“With larger, other eyes than ours,” said Edward 
piously, and the boy believed it in the confidence of 
youth. But how the narrow-minded, commonplace 
man who had been that distinguished civil servant, 
John Meredith, should all at once have come to this 
godlike greatness by the mere fact of dying, neither of 
them could have told. Was it nature in them that as- 
serted it to be so ? or some prejudice of education and 
tradition so deeply woven in their minds that they did 
not knowit to be anything but nature? But beit in- 
stinct or beit prejudice, what more touching senti- 
ment ever moved ahuman bosom? He had Sie a 
man beloved ‘in his lite, but he wasas the gods now. 

By and by, however—for reverential and tender as 
this sentiment was, it was neither love nor grief, and 
could not pretend to the dominion of these monarchs 
of the soul--the mother and son fell into talk about 
secondary matters. She had sent for her dress-maker 


crape as could be piled upon one not gigantic female 
figure, and asked anxiously if the boys had done their 
part—had got the proper depth of hat-bands, the black 
studs, etc., that were wanted. ‘I suppose you may 
have very dark gray for the mourning ; but it must be 
very dark,”’ she said. 

“And you, mother, must you wear that cap—that 
mountain of white stuff?’ 

“Certainly, my dear,” said Mrs. Meredith, with 
fervor, “You don’t thinkI would omit any sign of 
Tespect? And what doIcare whether it is becoming 
ornot? Oh, Edward, your dear papa has.a right to all 
that we can do to show respect |’ 

There was a faltering in her lip as of something more 
she had to say, but decorum restrained her, ‘That first 
day nothing ought to be thought of, noti:ing should be 
mentioned, she felt, in which consolation had a:part. 
But when night came after that long, long day, whieh 
they all felt to be like a year, the secret comfort in her 
heart came forth as she bid her boy good-night.. “ Ed- 
ward, oh, I wish you had gone years ago, when you 


j night have been.a comfort to him ; but now that there 


is no need ’* Here she stopped and kissed him, and 
looked at him with asmilein her wet eyes, which out 
ot “respect ’’ she would no more have suffered to come 
to her lips than she would have worn pink ribbons in 


her cap, and said quickly, “You need not go to India| 


now.” 

This was the blessing with which she sent him away 
from her. She cried over it afterward, in penitence 
looking at her husband's portrait, which had been 


| brought out of acorner in the library down stairs, 


Poorsoul! it was with a pang of remorse that she felt 
she was going to be happy in her widow’s mourning. 
It she could have restrained herself, she would have 


| keptin these words expressive of a latent joy which 
it? Needless to say, however, that Oswald had no in- | 
tention of talking about Cara, and nothing to disclose | 


caine by means of sorrow. She stood and looked at the 
picture with a kind of prayer for pardon in her heart. 


| Oh, forgive me—with once more that strange confidence 
“You that have no tie—except my mother,” repeated | 
Oswald “ (and, of course, she would always haye me), I | 
would think twice before I gave up India. It’s an ex- | 


that death had given the attributes of God to the man 
who was dead. It he was near, as she felt him to be, 
and could hear the breathing of that prayer in her 


| heart, then surely, as Edward said, it was with “larger, 


other eyes "’ that he must look upon her, understanding 
many things which up to his last day he had not been 
able to understand. 

But oe Bs all very glad when the day was over— 
that first day which was not connected with the mel- 
ancholy business or presence of death which “the 
fumily” are supposed to suffer from so deeply, yet which 
proves a kind of chapel or seclusion for any grief which 
isnot of the deepest and most overwhelming kind. 
The Merediths would have been glad even of a mock 
funeral, a public assuming of the trappings of woe, a 
distinct period after which life might be taken up 

in. But there was nothing at all to interrupt their 
life,and the whole affair remained unauthentic and 
strange to them. Meanwhile in the house pext door 
these tidings had made a sudden tumult. pack- 


But | 


| “ Christian composure,” said the 
| “IT send 


ings had been sto . The servants were at 
their wasted trouble ; the ladies both silenced and star- 
tled with thoughts in their minds less natural and 
peaceful than the sympathy tor Mrs, Meredith, which was 
the only feeling they protessed. As for Mr. Beresford 
himself, it would be difficult to describe his feelings, 
which were ofa very strange and jumbled character. 
He was glad to have the bondage taken off his own 
movements, and to feel that he was free to go where he 
pleased, to visit as-he liked; and the cause of his free- 
dom was not really one which moved him to sorrow, 
though it involved many curious and uncomfortable 
questions. How much better the unconscious ease of 
his feelings had been before any one had meddled! 
but now so many questions were raised! Yet his mind 
was relieved of that necessity of immediate action 
which is always so disagreeable to a weak man. Yet, 
his mind was entirely relieved. He took a walk about 
his room, feeling that by-and-by it would be his duty 


| to go back again to Mrs. Meredith’s drawing room to 


ask what he could do for her, and give her his sympathy. 
Not to-night, but soan ; perhaps to-morrow. Thecruel 
pressure of force which had been put upon him, and 
which he had been about to obey by the sacrifice of all 
his comforts, relaxed and melted away. It was a relier, 
an undeniable relief; but yet it. was not all plain sailing; 
the very relief was an embarrassment too, 5 


CHAPTER XXXII. 
TAKING UP DROPPED STITCHES, 


Next day Mr. Beresford paid Mrs. Meredith a vistt of 
condolence. It was natural and necessary, considering 
their friendship; but the manner in which that friend- 
ship had been interrupted, and the occasion on which 
it was resumed, were both embarrassing. It had been 
a short note from Maxwell which had communicated 
the news, and in this it had been taken for granted that 
he would now remain at home. Old Mr. Somerville 
had himself communicated the information to Maxwell, 
and his letter was inclosed. “I hear your friend 
Beresford had made up his mind to ge away, out of 
consideration for Mrs. Meredith,’ he had written, 
“ which was entlemanly on his part, and showed: 
fine fecling. IL it mene accordingly to let yon 
know st once of the great change which bas tuken place 
in her position. I have received the news this mornin, 
of her husband’s, my poor friend John Meredith's, dea‘ 
at Calcutta, on the 3d inst. It was sudden, but not 
quite unexpected, ashe had been suffering from feyer. 
This, of course, changes Mrs. Meredith’s situation al- 
together. She is now a widow, and, of course, respon- 
sible tono one. I would not for the world be answer- 
able for depriving her of the sympathy of a kind friend, 
which may, in the long run, be so important to her, at 
aperiodof trouble. Sol trust. you will communicate 
the news to your friend with the least possible delay. I 


about her goutning and piven orders for as mush | have not seen Mrs, Meredith; but as they have been long 


separated, Ido not doubt that she bears the loss with 
witted old man. 
‘ou old Somerville’s letter,” Mr. Maxwell 
added, on his own account. “Itdoes not require any 
comment of mine, and of course you will act as you 
think proper ; but my own opinion is that he is an old 
busybody, making suggestions of patent absurdity.” 
Mr. Beresford was ikon nettled by this note. What- 
ever Somerville's suggestions might mean, it was for 
him to judge of it, not Muxwell, who thrust himself so 
calmly into other people's business. Somerville’s let- 
ter might not have pleased him by itself, but Maxwell’s 
gloss was unpardonable. He tore it up and threw it 
into his waste basket with unnecessary energy. But for 
that perhaps he might have felt more al by the 
embarrassing character of the union, but being thus 
schooled, he rebelled. He went to the house next door 
in the afternoon, toward the darkening. The spring 
sunshine had ‘died away, and the evening was Pee as. 
winter'almost. There had been no reception that day; 
visitor after visitor had been sent away with the news 
of the “bereavement,” The same werd has to be used. 
whether the loss is one which crushes all delight out 
of life, or one which solemnly disturbs the current for 
a moment, to leave it only brighter than before, All the 
servants at Mrs. Meredith’s were preternaturally 
solemn. ‘The aspect of the louse céuld not have been 
more funereal had half the population suceumbed. 
Already, by some wonderful effort of millinery, the 
maids-as well as their mistress had got their black 
gowns? * 
Mrs. Meredith herself sat in the drawing room, 
from head to foot, in all the crispness of 


fresh 
widow’s cap. Never was black so black, or white so. 


white. She had an innocent satisfaction in heaping up 
this kind of agony, Already a design drawn by Oswald 
was in the hands of a goldsmith for a locket to hold her 
husband’s hair. She would not bate ajot of anything 
that the most bereaved mourner could «io to show her 
“respect.” Even the tears were ready, and they were 
sincere tears. A pang of compunction, a pang of re- 
gret, of remorseless pity and tenderness, melted her- 
heart, and there was a certain pleasure of melancholy 
in all this which made it spontaneous. It was the very 
1uxury of sentiment to be able to feel your heart un- 
touched underneath, and yet to be so deeply, un- 
feignedly sorry, to be so trué a mourner at so little real 
cost. Mrs. Meredith held out her hand to ber visitor 
_ pe iu—he was the only one whom sbe had re-- 
ceived, - r 
“This is kind,” she said—“ very kind. As you were 
always such a good triend to-us, I could not say no to 


you.” 
sorry,” he said, as indeed what else was. 


“ I was 

eng Pe would feel for us, It was sc 
gy y ro) ou] t .BO- 

sudden ; quite well when the last : ins 

this one to bring such news! You scarcely knew 3 

and oh, I teel it soumuch now, that none J 

that not even the boys, knew him as they ought tobans; 
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known him! It seems ay if it must have beén my | 
fault.” 


\ “That it could never haye been. You must not re- 

roach yourself, though one always does, however the 
ie happens,” he said, in a low and sorrowful tone. He 
was thinking of his wife, for whom he had mourned 
with the intensity of despair, but the same words ans- 
wered both cases. He stood as he had done the last 
time he was there, not looking at her in her panoply of 
mourning, but looking dreamily into the fire. And she 
cried a little, with a childish sob in her throat. The 
gtief was perfectly real, child-like,and innocent. He 
was much more affected by the recollection of that last 
meeting at which he had taken leave of her than she 
was—he remémbered it better. The new incident even 
kept her from seeing anything more than the most or- 
dinary every-day fact, one friend coming to see another 
in his return, 

“T suppose you have no details ?” 

“Notone. Wecannot hear till the next mail. It 
will be some comfort to have particulars. Poor John! 
he was always so strong, one never had any fear. I was 
the one that could not stand the climate, and yetI am 
left and he is taken!" 

* But you have not been exposed to the climate,” said 
Mr. Beresford. She was not wise in these expressions 
of her personal grief, though her friends always 
meen her so wise in her sympathy. She resumed 
wottly: 

“T have no fears about the boys to imbitter my grief. 
Iknow they will be well cared for. He was so food a 
father, though he had them go little with him. Oh, 
why did you not tell me to send him one of the 
boys ?” 


Mr, Beresford would have felt himself the cruélest of 
maljignants had he ventured to make such a suggestion 
in former days, but he did not say this now. ‘You did 
what you thought best for them,” he said. 

“Ah, yes,” she said, eagerly, “for them; there was 
their education to be thought of, That was what I con- 
sidered; but I do not think—do you think,” she added, 
with an unconscious clasping of her hands and entreat- 
ges, oe “that, since the great occasion—for it is over 
—Edward need go to India now ?” 

The form of the speech was that of an assertion—the 
tone that ofa question. She might follow her own in- 
«linations like other people; but she liked to have them 
sanctioned and approved by her friends. 

“Surely not, if you don’t wish it. ‘There is only your 
wish to be considered.’ 

“It is not myselfLam thinking of. It is for him,” 
she said, faltering. Of all things that could happen to 
her, she was least willing to allow that her own will 
or wish had any share in her decisions. It was a 
weakness which perhaps the more enlightened of her 
friends were already aware of. As for Mr. Beresford, he 
‘was more critical of her than ever he had been before, 
sithongh mhore entirely sympathetic, more ready to 
throw himself into her seryice. She looked at him so 
anxiously. She wanted his opinion and the support of 
his concurrence. There was nothing for him to do, to 
be of use as he proposed, but to agree with her, to sup- 
gt et she had thought of; that was friendship 

ndeed. 


On the next day Miss Cherry paid a similar visit of 
condolence, but she was not so tenderly sympathetic 
as, under other circumstances, she would naturally 
have been. She looked at the new-made widow with a 
critical eye. A short time before, no one had been 
more anxious than Miss Cherry that Mrs. Meredith 
should suffer no harm, should lose no tittle of the 
respect due to her. She had with her own soft hand 
struck a blow, the severity of which astonished her- 
self, at her favorite and only brother on Mrs. Meredith's 
account; but the sudden revolution in their neighbor's 
affairs, instead of touching her heart, closed it. ‘The 
position was changed, and a hundred tremors and ter- 
rors took at once possession of her gentle bosom. Who 
could doubt what James would wish now—what James 
would do? and who could doubt that the woman who 
had itted him so intimate a friendship would 

nd to these wishes? This idea leaped at once into 

the minds of all the lookers-on. Old Somerville sent 
the news with a chuckle of grim cynicism yet kindness. 
Maxwell communicated it with a grudge, and Miss 
‘Cherry received it with an instant conviction yet de- 
fiance. They had no doubt of what would, nay, must 
ensue, aud jumped at the conchision with unanimous 
i reement ;_and it would be quite true to say that Mr. 
eredith’s death brought quite as great a pang to Miss 
Cherry, who had never seen him, as it did to his wife, 
though in a different way. If the first marriage, the 
natural youthful beginning of serions lite, brings often 
with it a train of attendant embarrassments, almost 
miseries, what isa second marriage todo? Good Miss 
Cherry’s maidenly mind was shocked by the idea that 
her brother, so long held up somewhat proudly by 
the family as an example of cunjugal fidelity “and 
true sorrow, had allowed feelings less exalted to get 
ssion of him. And what would Cara do? how 
would her imaginative, delicate. being, too finely 
touched for common issues, conform to the vulgar 
idea of a step-mother? Miss Cherry grew hot and 
an as she thought of it. And a man who had 
such a child, a grown-up daughter, sweetest and only 
fit substitute for the mother dead, what did he want 
with a new companion, a new love? Faith! to use 
such a word disgusted her ; and that James—James, the 
most heart-broken and inconsolable of mourners, should 
come to that! With all this in her mind, it may be 
supposed that Miss Cherry's feelings when she went to 
“see Mrs. Meredith, and found her in all her crape, cry- 
ing softly by the fire, were not so sweet as they ought 
to have been. She said the usual things in the aif of 
est 


consolation—how, as it was to be, perhaps it was 

that they had heard of it all at once, and had not been 
kept in anxiety, and how she supposed that such afilic- 
“tions were necessary for us, though it was very sad 


that the dear boys had known so little of their father; 

but, on the other hand, hcuw that fact must soften it to 

them, for, of course, it was not as if he had died at 

home, where they would have telt the loss every day. 

This last speech had a sting in it, which was little in- 

tentional, and yet gave Miss Cherry a sense of remorse 

after it was said; for though she had a certain desire to | 
give pain, momentary, and the result of much provoca- | 
tion, yet the moment the pain was given, it was her- | 
self who suifered most. ‘This is what it is to have a 
soft nature; most people have at least a temporary sat- 
isfaction in the result when they have been able to in- | 
flict a wound. 

“Oh, yes, thy dear, she feels it, I suppose,’? Miss 
Cherry said, when she returned. ‘She was sitting 
over the fire, and the room nmruch to warm for the sea- 
son; for it is really like spring to-day. Of course a wo- 
man must feel it more or less when she has lost her 
husband. I have never been in these circumstances, 
but I don't see how one could help that however little 
one cared for the man.” 

“ Did she care little for the man?” | 


Cara was at the age when most things are taken for | 
granted. She had not entered into any peculiarities in 
the position of Mrs. Meredith with her husband, She | 
was like Hamlet, recognizing, more and more, as she 
realized her own position, the quagmires and unsafe | 
footing round her. Was this another? There was a| 
sinking sensation in Cara’s youthful mind, and a doubt 
and faltering wherever she thought to place her foot. 

“ My dear child,” said Miss Cherry, “ when a woman | 
spends years after years away from her husband, never 
making any effort tojoin him, quite satisfied with a let- 
ter now and then, receiving her own friends, making a 
circle, going into society, while the poor man is toiling 
to keep it up, thousands and thousands of miles away.” 

Here Miss Cherry paused, a little frightened by the 
blaciness of the picture which she herself had drawn. 

“Thope Iam not doing any one injustice,’ she fal- 
tered. ‘‘Oh, my dear, you may sure I don’t mean that, 
And I believe poor Mrs. Meredith could not stand the 
climate, and, of course, there was the boys’ education 
to think of—children must alwayscome home. Indeed, 
how any one can settle in India, knowing that their 
children must be sent away’’—— 

“Aunt Cherry, no one is to be trusted,” said the girl, 
tears coming into her eyes; “there is no truth any 
where. We are all making a pretense one way or another; 
pretending to care for people who are living, pre- 
tending to mourn for people who are dead; pretending 
that one thing is our object, while we are trying for 
another; pretending to be merry, pretending to be sad. 
Ah! it makes my heart sick !’"’ 

“Cara, Cara! What do you know about such things? 
They say itis so inthe world; but yon and I have 
very little to do with the world, dear. You must not 
think—indeed, you must not think that it is so with 
us.” 

“T don’t know anything of the world,’ said Cara, “I 
only know what is round me. If Mrs. Meredith is 
false, and papa false, and other people” 

“My dear,” said Miss Cherry, trembling a little, “it 
isalways dangerous to apply abstract principles so. 
When I say that Mrs. Meredith was a long time away 
from her husband, I do not say that sheis false. Oh, 
Cara, no! that would be terrible. If I say anything, 
all I mean is that she conldnot be so grieved, not so 
dreadfully grieved, as a woman would be whose hus- 
band had been always with her. Think of the boys, for 
instance ; they did not know him, really. They may be 
very sorry ; but how different would it be if it was a 
father like your father! And other people—what do 
you mean by other people ?”” 

“Nothing,” said Cara, turning away, for she could 
no reply to Miss Cherry’s argument. Would she in- 
deed, in her own person, grieve for her father more 
than the Merediths did for theirs ?. Here was another 
mystery unpenetrated by Miss Cherry, incomprehen- 
sible to herself. Nobody knew tlie gulf that lay be- 
tween her and him,and she could not tell herself 
what it meant. How kind he had been to her, though 
she repaid himin this way! But did he love—really 
loye—his child any more than she loved him?. Did 
anybody love any other, or only pretend and go 
through the semblance of loving? She did not doubt 
her aunts, it is true; but then her certainty in respect 
to them took, to some degree, the form of indifference. 
Taken for granted, not inquired into, that love itself 
might have failed, perhaps ; but Cara never thought of 
that as possible. It was like the sunny house it dwelt 
on, always open, due not to anything in her, but to 
the mere fact that she was Cara. They would have 
loved any other kind of girl, she said to herself, under 
the same name just as well, Poor child! she was like 
Hamlet, though unaware of that sublimity. Friends, 
lovers, relations, all had failed her. Every soul thought | 
of himself—no one truly or unfeignedly of others. Her | 
head swam, her heart sank, the firm ground gave way 
under her feet wherever she turned. It might not. cost 
the others much, but it cost her a great deal—even she 
herselfin her own person. Did she love more truly 
than they did? No; she was not devoted to her father, 
nor to. Oswald, whom she was supposed to care for; 
and if to any one else, then they did not care for her, 
Cara said to herself, and fied from her thoughts with a 
beating heart. 

That evening there was an interchange of visits, 
something in the old fashion. Edward thought be 
might come in, in the evening then the public about ) 
would not be scandalized by the idea that he was able 
to visit his friends so soon after his father’s death ; and 
Mr. Beresford said to himself that surely he might go 
for a little to comfort his neighbor who was in trouble, 
and who had not herself been out-of-doors for these 
twolong days. e@ young man and the older man 
crossed each other, but without meeting ; and both of 
the visits were very pleasant. Miss Cherry was as kind 
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to Edward as she had been cold to his mother. She 
got up to meet him, and took his two hands in hers. 


She called him, inarticulately, her dear boy; and asked 
after his health tenderly, as if he had been ill, As for 
Cara, she did nothing but look at him with a wistful 
look, trying to read in his eyes what he felt ; and when 
her aunt entered into the usual commonplaces about 
resignation to God’s will, Cara broke in abruptly, impa- 
tient even of this amiable fiction. i 

“You forget what you were saying to-day," she said ; 
“that Edward did not know his tather, and therefore 
could not grieve as—l should,” 

“Thatis quite true,” he said, “and therefore it is 
a different kind of feeling. Not the grief that Cara 
would feel, but that painful sense of not being able to 
feel, which is almost worse. I never thought of my 
father—scarcely knew him. Sometime, of course, we 
were to meet—that was all; and gratitude to hin, or 
any attempt to repay him, was not in my thoughts. 
And now it is impossible ever, in :ny place, were one 
to go to the world’s end, or at any time, were one to live 
as long as Methuselah, to say a kind word to him, to try 
e up to him alittle. This is more painful than 
Cara’s worst grief would be, knowing she had made 
everything bright.” 

“ Oh, no, no!” she said, putting up her hands. 

“Ah, yes, yes!" he said, looking at her with melting 
eyes, softened and enlarged by the moisture in them, 
and smiling upon her. Cara, in her confusion, could 
not meet the look and the smile. 

“Oh, Edward,” she said, “ it is you who are the best 
of usall! Iam not good,as you think me. Iam a 
sham, like all the rest; but if there is one that is 
true ”’—— 

‘Cara is foolish,” said Miss Cherry. ‘*I don’t know 
what is come to her, Edward. She talks as if nobody 
was tobe relied upon ; but I suppose she is at the age 
of fancy, when girls take things into their heads. Tre- 
member when I was your age, my darling, I had a great 
many fancies too. And I am afraid I have some still, 
though I ought to know better. I suppose you will 
take your mother away somewhere, Edward, for alittle 
change ?” 

“Thavenot heard anything about it, Miss Cherry ; 
but there will be one change, most likely, very impor- 
tant to me, if I settle to doit. Indeed not go out to In- 
dia now—unless I please.” i 

“Oh, Edward, I am so glad; for, of course, you 
would not wish it; you did not wish it ?” 

“No,” he said, slowly. “I did not wish it ; but, after 
all, if that seemed the best way to be good for some- 
thing—to make some use of one's life ’’—— 

He spoke to Miss Cherry, but his eyes were on Cara. 
If she had said anything; if she had even lifted her 
eyes; if she had made any sign to show that even as 
her brother—her husband's brother—he could be of 
use to her! But Cara made no reply either by 
word or look. She put her hand nervously upon the 
book which lay on the table—the book jhe had been 
reading. ‘ 

- Oh, Cara, you must not think of that,” said Miss 
Cherry. “We can’t be so selfish as to ask Edward to 
read to-night.” 

“Yes; let me read,” he said. ‘ Why should not I? 
I am glad to do any thing after these two days. It 
seemed unkind to im not to make some break in life, 
thongh I don't know why; and there is nothing within 
reach todo. Let me read.” 

Then Cara looked at him, with eyes like’ his own, 
suffused; her heart was melting, her mind satisfied. 
“But this is the one who does not care for me,” she 
was saying to herself. 

Next door there was less conversation between the 
elder people. Mr. Beresford tried, indeed, to take upon 
him the part of consoler—to talk to her and lessen her 
burden; but that change of all their relations did not 
answer. He fell silent after a while, and she dried her 
eyes and began to talk to him. The miaid who brought 
up tea announced that missis had pickud up wonderful; 
while the other servants in the kitchen looked at each 
other, and shook their héads. 

“Anyhow, (at's better ‘than the other way,” 
the cook said, oracularly, “and we knows what we has 
before us—if the young gentlemen don’t find nothing 
to say.” - 


% 
CHAPTER XXXIII. 
LITTLE EMMY'S VISITORS; 


Oswatp had found his particular pursuit interrupted 
by his father’s death. He could not go that day, which 
happened to be the hospital day, to meet Agnes at the 
gate; indeed, for once, his own inclinations were, for 
the moment, driven out of his head ; and, in the many 
things there were to think of, from hat-bands upward, 
he torgot that this was the day on which alone he 
could secure a little conversation with the object 
of his thoughts. When the recollection flashed upon 
him in the evening, he was more disturbed than was 
at all usual to his light-hearted nature. What would 
she think of him? That he had deserted her, after 
compromising her—an idea equally injurious to 
his pride and to his affection: for he had so much 
real. feeling about Agnes that he was not self- 
confident where she was concerned, and shrank from 
the idea of appearing in any unfavorable light, Ordin- 
arily, Oswald did not suppose that anyone was likely to 
look at him in an untavorable light. And then there 
was the fear which sprang up hastily within him that 
this day which he had missed may be the last hospital 
day. Little Emmy had been gradually getting better, 
and when she was discharged, what means would he 
have of seeing Agnes? This Shopenees away all’the 
pleasure from his cigar, and made pace backward 
and forward in his room, inall the impatience of im- 
potence, ready to upbraid his father with dying at such 
an inconvenient moment. Yesterday would not have 
mattered, or to-morrow—but to day! How often, Os- 
wald reflected,it happens like this in human afairs. 
Given an unoccupied day, when anything might vccur 
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without disturbing your arrangements—when, indeed, 
you have no engagements, and are perfectly free and at 
the command of fate—nothing, even under the most 
favorable circumstances, happens ; but let it be a mo- 
ment when something very urgent is on your hands, 
when you have an opportunity that may never occur 

ain, and immediately earth and heaven conspire to 
fill it with accidents, and to prevent its necessary use. 
At that hour, however, nothing could be done. It 
was nearly midnight, and the House, with all its 
swarms of children and kindly attendants, must be 
wrapped in thesleep of the innocent. Would Agnes, 
he asked himself, share that sleep, or would any trou- 
bled thoughts bein her mind touching the stranger 
who had so sought her society,and who had exposed 
her to reproof,and then left her to bear it as she 
might? - This, it is to be feared, drove out of Oswald’s 
mind any feeling he might have had for his father. In 
any case, such feeling would have been short-lived. 
He had no visionary compunctions, such as Edward 
had, though it was Oswald, not Edward, who was sup- 
posed to be the poetical one of the brothers; but then 
Edward was not ‘‘in love,” at least not in Oswald’s 
way. 

A week had to elapse before the day on which he 
could hope to see Agnes again, and this contrariety 
made him more earnest in his determination to. let 
nothing standin his way a second time. He was so 
eager, indeed, that he neglected what would otherwise 
have been so important in his eyes—the arrival of the 
mail, which brought deflaite information as to Mr. 
Meredith's property, and must settle what his own 
prospects were to be. 

Noman could give a warmer evidence of his love 
than this, he felt within himself as he took his way 
toward the hospital. During the intervening week 
he had seen the little teacher almost daily, ac- 
companying the procession of school-girls, and she 
had, he thought, been conscious that he was there, 
though she would not look at him. Naturally, O3- 
wald made all he could of his deep hat-band, his 
black gloves, and even the black border of his hand- 
kerchief, as he crossed the line ; and once he felt that 
Agnes perceived these indications of woe in a quick 
glance she gave at him, though sae avoided his eyes. 
This, then, was a point in his favor—if only little 
Emmy was still at the hospital. This time he was 
more bold than usual, and asked to be admitted to see 
the child, explaining who he was, and what was his 
connection with the accident. In this respect he took 
upon himself more than was necessary—blaming him- 
self tor being the cause of it; and at length got ad- 
mittance, his mourning naturally standing himfin stead 
with all the officials. , Little Emmy had been by this 
time transported into the convalescent ward, and was 
lying on a sofa there, very bright-eyed and pale, look- 
ing eagerly, as Oswald saw, with a leap of his_heart, 
for some visitor. When she perceived him, a cloud of 
disappointment passed over her little face, then a glance 
of surprise and recoguition, then the swift rising color 
of weakness. 

“Do you know me?” said Oswald, taking the chair the 
nurse offered him. 

“Oh yes!” cried the child, with a mixture of awe 
and delight. No further preliminaries were neces- 


Bary. 

He listened, with patience, to an account of all the 
stages of her recovery, and delicately introduced his 
own inquiries. The ladies at the House had been 
very kind to her, had they not? They had come to see 
her? 

“Ob yes sir,’ cried little Emmy. ‘ Miss Burchell 
came.every week, and Sister Mary Jane has been twice, 
Miss Burchell is the kindest of all. I thought she was 
coming to-day. Oh, isn’t she coming to-day?’ the 
child added, after a pause, looking at him with rising 
tears. “ Did she send you instead, please ?”’ and though 
Oswald wag so grand a gentleman, and his inquiries 
filled her with pride, yet his possible substitution for 
her more beloved visitor made Emmy ready to ery. 
Oswald did not like to be thus thrust into a secondary 

lace, even with achild, A momentary irritation arose 
n his mind; then he laughed and forgave Emmy, re- 
membering who it was that she preferre1 to him. 

* Don't be afraid,” he said ; “I have not come instead 
of Miss—did you say Burchell? Is sheone, of the 
Sisters?" he asked, hypocritically. “I thought you 
called them by their Christian names.” 

«Oh, sir, Miss Burchell is not;a Sister. She is the 
teacher. I am in the third division,’’ said the child, 
with pride; “and she teaches us, She is a lady—not 
like Miss Davies in the infant school, you know; but a 
real, real lady. And all the Sisters are ladies, It is 
for goo'tness they take care of us, and not because they 
are obliged. Such a trouble as they take!" said little 
Emmy, with the n7vive surprise of her class, “and for 
a aes all! And Miss Burchell is the kindest of 

em all.’ 


“ She has come to see yon yery o‘ten ?” 

“Oh, sir, every open day! aud she told me that— 
that—you had come to ask for me. She said, sir, as 
you were a very kind gentleman, and took an interest 
i poor children—espe ‘ially orphan: like me.” 

“Yes: I take a great interest in you, my poor little 
Emmy,” said Oswald, blushing with pleasure. “I think 
ge ought to have change of air a‘ter your long illness, 

there not a place where the children of the House 
go to when they have been ill ?” 

“Oh,” cried the little girl, with eyes as round as her 
exclamation, “ Nelly Brown went to Margate after the 
fever. She used to tell us about the sands and the 
shells, and riding on donkeys; but Nelly had a kind 
lady who took an interest in her,” said Emmy, her 
countenance falling, “‘and paid for her. There are 
such’ a many orphans, sir,” she added, with a wistful 
look at him. “Such a many! They would do more 
for us, if there wasn’t such a many of us, Sister Mary 
Jane says.” 

A certaim half-aggrieved and serious wonder was in 
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the child’s eyes. Why there should be so many or- 
phans puzzled little Emmy ; and she felt that it was a 
special grievance to her, as one of them, debarred from 
the privileges which a smaller number might have 
shared, 

“And you have a kind gentleman, Emmy,” said Os- 
wald? “Ihope it comes to the same thing. That is 
what I came to talk to you about ’”—— 

“Ah, there she is!’’ said little Emmy, growing red | 
with delight. 

Oswald got up precipitately from’ his chair. What 
would she say to find him here already installed before 
her? She came up, light-footed, in her nun’s dress ; 
her face looked doubly sweet, or so, at least, her young 
lover thought, in the close circle of the poke-bonnet, to 
meet the rapture in the child’s eyes. 

Agnes had no thought that Oswald was likely to pene- 
trate here ; therefore she did not see him or think of 
him as she came up to the child, and he was a witness 
of the clinging of the little orphan’s arms, the tender 
sweetness of the salutation. Agnes could not have 
suid anything more homely than the “How have you 
been, dear?” but it sounded like the very softest utter- 
ance of loving-kindness—maternal, dove-like murmur- 
ings, tender and caressing—to Oswald's ear. 

“Oh, I am well—alinost well ; and here is the kind 
gentleman come to see me!” cried little Emmy. 

Agnes turned quickly, and looked at him. She thought 
it was the surgeon, who was young too, and had shown 
an almost unprofessional eagerness to explain to her 
all the peculiarities of this interesting case. When she 
saw who it really was, she turned crimson, gave him a 
look which was half reproach and half satisfaction, and 
went away to the other side of the sofa, keeping the 
little patient between them. This suited both parties 
very well ; for while Agnes felt it at once a demonstra- 
tion of displeasure and flight ont of a dangerous vicin- 
ity, it brought her face to face with him, and gave him 
a favorable point of view for all her changes of counte- 
nance. And who could object to his visit here, which 
charity—only charity—could have brought about? By 
little Emmy’s sofa, Oswald felt brave enough to defy 
all the Sisters in the world. 

“T came to inquire into Emmy’s prospects of conva- 
lescence,” said Oswald, insinuatingly ; ‘‘and she tells 
me there is some place in Margate where children are 
sent to from the House. Ifthe Sisters will let me pay 
for the child—she wants sea breezes, I think,’ and he 
looked at her in a serions, paternal way, “before she 
can be fit for work again.” ‘ 

“Oh, I think they will be very glad,” said Agnes, | 
somewhat breathless. She did not want him to know 
that she had as much as remarked his absence, and 
yet,in spite of herself, there was a slight tone of cold- 
ness and offense in her voice. 

“May I ask you to arrange it forme? I don’t know | 
when she will be able to be moved ; but when she is— | 
Summer is coming on, and the weather is quite genial 
already.” (The weather is quite genial generally, one 
time or other, in April, to take the unwary in.) 

“Oh yes,” said Agnes again, assenting out of sheer 
timidity and embarrassment, Then she said, hesitat- 
ing a little, “Perhaps it would be better to send word 
to the Sister Superior yourself.” 

“Ts it necessary? I have been in great trouble lately 
which is why Icould not ask for poor Emmy last week,” 
he said; and he so managed as that the deep hat-band | 
should ‘catch the eye of Agnes. Her face softened at'| 
once, as he saw, and her eyes, after a momentary glance | 
at the hat-band, returned inquiring and kind, not fur- 
tive or offended, to his tace. 

“Tam very sorry,” she said, looking again at the hat, 
and in an eager, half-apologetic tone. “I will speak of 
it, if you wish. Itis very kind of you to think of her, 
very kind.” 

“Kind! How can I be sufliciently grateful to 
Emmy ?” he said, low and quickly, in a tone which the 
child could not hear; and then he took the little girl's 
—_ small hand into his, and folded the fingers ona 

‘old coin, 
er This is to hire donkeys on the sands, Emmy,” he 
said. “ But mind, you must tell me all about it when 
you come back,” 

“Oh, sir! Oh, Miss Burchell! look what he has 
given me!’ said the child, in ecstasy. But Oswald 
knew how to beat a retreat efully. He gave a 
little squeeze to Emmy’s fist, keeping it closed over the | 
sovereign, and, bowing to Agnes, went away. 

Was that the last of him? Better, far better, that it 
should be the last of him, poor Agues felt, as her heart | 
contracted, in spite of herself, at his withdrawal; but | 
the surprise, and that pang of disappointment, which | 
she would have gone to the stake rather than acknowl- | 
edge, made her incapable of speech for the moment. 
Itis very wicked and wrong to speak to a gentleman to 
whom you have never been introduced; but then, 
when that tebe one has a legitimate opportunity of 
making a little acquaintance in a natural way, how 
strange, and rather injurious, that he should not take | 
advantage of it! This failure of all necessity for resis- 
tance at the moment when she was buckling on her 
best armor to resist, gave an extraordinary twist to 
Agnes Burchell’s heart. It almost would have brought 
the tears to her eyes, had not she startedin instant 
self-despair, though she would not have shed such 
tears for all the treasures of the world. 

“Oh, look what he has given me!” cried little Emmy. 
“A sovereign, a whole sovereign—all to myself!’ 


““ He is—very kind,” said Agnes, stiffly, and she was 
restrained even in her intercourse with Emmy, not say- 
ing half so much to her as she did on ordinary occa- | 
sions ; which was wrong ; for, in fact, Emmy could not | 
justly bear blame for anything committed, neither tor 
his coming nor his going away. The child was quite | 
cast down by Miss Burchell’s coldness. She began to : 
inquire if Agnes was ill, if she was tired, if she thought | 
the Sisters would object to let her go to Margate, thus | 
plainly showing that she perceived her visitor’s ab- | 
straction, which was, of all things in the world, the last | 


or if he was properly cared for. 


| name the girl looked up at him again. 
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thing which Agnes wished to be remarked. And poor 
Agnes could not conceal how worried she was by these 
questions ; she could not account for the discourage- 
ment, the sickness of heart, that had come over her. 
She was tired all at once—overcome by the heat or the 
cold ; which was it ? 

“It is the spring, miss,’’ said the nurse. 

And she was very willing to allow that it must be the 
spring. “Iwill send you wordas soon as [have spoken 
to the Sister,” she said, kissing little Emmy as she went 
away; ‘‘and forgive me, dear—for I have a headache. 
I have not been able to talk to you to-day.” 

“Oh, have you a headache ?’’ cried poor little Emmy, 
ready to cry for sympathy. What perverse things 
hearts are when they are young! Agnes walked away 
through the wards the emblem of peaceful quiet, in her 
black bonnet, her soft face breathing serenity and ease, 
as one sufferer and anotlier thought as she passed, but 
under that conyentual drapery a hundred thoughts 
rustling and stinging, so that the girl was afraid less 
they should be heard. Oh, she was glad that he was 
gone! Glad to be spared the struggle and the necessity 
tor telling him that he must haunt her steps no more. 
Glad to be let alone, to do her work in peace—her work, 
that was what she lived for, not absurd romances which 
she was ashamed even to dream of. Her mind was 


| brimful aud running over with these thoughts. It was 


like carrying a hive full of bees ora cage tull of birds 
through the place to walk through it like this, her 
heart beating, and so many voices whispering in her 
ears, But suddenly, all at once, as she came out of the 
great doors, they all hushed in a moment. Her heart 
stopped (she thought); her thoughts fled like frightened 
children. She was stilled. Why? It was all for no 
better reason than that Oswald Meredith was visible at 
the gate,in his black clothes, looking (the hospital 
nurses thought) like an interesting young widower, be- 
reaved and pensive, yet not inconsolable. He had put 
ona look in conformity with his hatband, and stood 
there waiting for her as she came out, claiming her 
sympathy. Agnes grew still in a moment, the tumult 
and the commotion ceasing in her mind as by magic. 
She tried to look as if she did not see him, and then to 
pass him when she got out beyond the gate; but he 
stepped forward quickly into her path. 

“May Lask if you will speak for me about little Em- 
my?” hesaid. ‘“ Thechild looks weak and rather excit- 
able. Ishould like, if the authorities will permit me, 
to pay her expenses to the sea.” 

«Oh, yes, they will permit you,” said Agnes, smiling 


in spite of all her terrors. ‘You are very kind. I wili 
speak—if you wish it,” 
“ And write to me,” said Oswald, eagerly: “It will 


be necessary to write to me to let me know.” 

But Agnes demurred to this easy settlement of the 
matter. “Sister Mary Jane will write. She manages 
these things herself. But she will be pleased. Good 


| morning,” she said, making an attempt to quicken her 
| steps. 


“I am going this way,” said Oswald. “I could not 
come last week. We had bad news,” 

She looked up at him, half-alarmed, half-sympathetic. 
She was sorry, very sorry, that he should suffer. It 
was not possible (she thought) to be like the priest and 
the Levite, pass on the other side, and pretend té 
care nothing for one’s neighbor. But then she oughé 
to tell him to go away. So Agnes compounded with 
her conscience by uttering nothing; all she did was to 
look up at him with tender brown eyes, so full of pity 
and interest, that words would have been vain to ex- 
press all they were able to say. 

“My father is dead in India,” said Oswald. “You 
may tancy how hard it is upon us to hear it without 
any of the detuils, without knowing who was with him, 
I have not had time 
for anything siuce but to attend upon my mother, and 
see to what had to be done.” 

He felt that this was a eters correct description; for 
had he not sacrificed the last hospital day to the shock 
of the news, if not to the service of his mother? and 
there had been things to do—hat-bands, etc.—which 
had kept him oceupied. } 

“Tam very sorry,’ said Agnes, with downcast eyes. 

“You who are so tender and sympathetic, lknow 
you feel for—my mother,” said Oswald; upon which 
To feel for his 
mother—surely there could not be anything more 
natural, more right, than this. 

“You would like my mother—everyone does. It is 
amusing the way in which people run after her. Not 
that there is any room for amusement in our mournfal 
house at present,” said Oswald, correcting himself. 
“This is the first day the sun seemed to shine or the 


| skies to be blue since I saw you last.” 


“Tam very sorry,” said Agnes again; and then, after 


| @ pause, she added, nervously, “It is not that I think 


anything; and oh,I hope you will not be vexed now 
that you are in trouble—but you must not come with 
me, The Sister thinks it is not right, and neither do 


I. 

“Not right!” said Oswald, with an ingenuous look 
of surprise. 

Agnes was driven to her wits’ end. “I do not want 
to seem absurd,” she said, trembling, “and, indeed, 
there is no need for explanation, Please, you must not 
wait for me at the hospital, or walk back with me any 
more.” 


“Alas$ have we not been erg to send lit- 
tle Emmy away? That means that I shall not have 
the chance, and that the brightest chapter in my life 
is almost over. Must it be over ? You don’t know what 
it has been tome. You have made me think as I had 
never thought before. Will you abandon me now, just 
when I feel on the threshold of something better ?”’ 

“You must not talk so,” said Agnes, roused to some- 
thing like anger. ‘ You know very well that, meeting 
meé as you have done, itis wrong; it is a the part ofa 
gentleman to talk so,” ; Fi 

“Is it not the partofa gentleman to admire, te 


~. 


CARITA. 


aaa a tn rere! 


Teverence—to love?’ Oswald said the last words 
almost under his breath, and yet she heard them, not- 
withstanding the noises in the street. 

“Mr. Meredith!” She gave him an indignant look, 

butit ended in a blush, which ran, like a warm suffu- 
sion, all over her, and checked further words on her 
lips. 
. ge your name, too,” he said. “And it is not 
loye only, but reverence, that is in my heart. Oh, 
Agnes! don't turn me away! May not my mother 
come, when she is well enough to go anywhere, and 
plead my cause? She might speak if I may not.” 

“Oh, go away, please; go away,” said Agnes, in dis- 
tress. ‘“ We are almost at the House again.” 

«And why should not we be at the House, if you will 
Jet me hope?” cried Oswald. “Idon’t want to skulk 
away! Yes, I will go and hide myself somewhere if you 
will not hearme. I shall not care what becomes of 
me. But Agnes” 

“Oh Mr. Meredith! Go, please. Ican not think it 
is right. I—don’t understand you. I ought not to 
listen to you—in this dress; and I have only begun the 
work.’ 

“There are other kinds of work. There is the 
natural work. Is not a wife better than a Sister?” 

Agnes lighted up with the sudden flash which was 
characteristic of her. She raised her eyes to him glow- 
ing with indignant fire, her face suffused with color. 
“ Better?’ she said; ‘better to live for one’s self and 
one other than the poor, and the helpless, and the 
miserable? Oh! do you know what you say? You are 
a tempter; you arenota true Christian! Better? when 
there areso many who are wretched and friendless in 
the world, with no one to care whether they live or die? 
Do you think a woman does better who tries to make 
you happy than one who gives herself up for them 2?” 

In the heat ofthis sudden burst of controversial elo- 
quence, she turned aside into another street, which led 
out of the way of the House. Nothing else would have 
tempted her to such acurious breach of decorum; but 
the argument did, which filled her with indignant 
fervor. She did it only half consciously, by impulse, 
burning to know what he would answer, what plea 
he could bring up against her. But here Oswald's 
cleverness failed him. He was not wise enough to see 
that alittle argument would have led her on to any self- 
committal. He answered softly, with mistaken sub- 
mission. 

“I will retract. I will say anything you please. No, 
not better; only happier. You would make me the 
most blessed of men ; and what can you do for the 
poor? Solittle; everybody says so little. But for me 
there would be no limit to what you could do. Ihave 
the most need of conversion. Ah! let your mission be 
me!’ 

Agnes started and came to herself. She looked round 
her, alarmed and scared, when she knew, yet only half 
knew, that she had left the direct road. ‘I have taken 
the wrong turn,” she said, with confusion. ‘Mr. 
Meredith, let us forget that we have ever met. How 
could I turn back, having just put my hand to the 

lough? Oh,it is very weak and wicked of me, but 

do not want the Sister to see you. She will 
think—— But you have been kind, and I will say good- 
by here.” 

“Do you want to say good-by? Why should we 
forget we have ever met? Tell me to forget that Iam 
born!” 

“Oh, no, no! it is not like that. Mr. Meredith, 
we have only known each other four or five—a few 
weeks,” x 

“Six—I have kept closer count than you.” 

“ And what does that matter in a life?” said Agnes, 
looking up at him with a courageous smile. ‘“ Noth- 
ing! no more thana moment, We haye not done any 
harm,’ she added, collecting all her strength. “We 
have not neglected our work nor wasted our time. And 
we never meant anything. It was all anaccident. Mr. 
Meredith, good-by. I shall pray that you may be 
happy.” 
ah ! that is like what the world says of saints,” he 
said, sharply. “ You make me wretched, and then pray 
that I may be happy.” 

“Oh, no, no !"’ she cried. the tears coming to her eyes, 
«How can | have made you wretched? It was only an 
accident. It has been onlya moment. You will not 
refuse to say good-by.” 

Foolish Agnes! she had nothing to do but to leave 
him, having said her say. But, instead of this, she 
argued, bent upon making a logical conclusion to 
which he should consent, convinced, though against his 
will. On the whole, shé preferred that it should be 
against his will, but convinced she had determined that 
he must be. They walked away softly through the 
little street into the sunset, which sank lower every 
moment, shedding a glory of slant light upon the two 
figures so sombre in garb, so radiant in life. Where 
they were going they did not know, nor how the 
charmed moments were passing. Every shade of the 
coming evening lay behind them, but all the glory of 
the rose tints and glowing purple, the daffodil skies 
and gates of pearl, before. 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 


THE WIDOW. Va 


‘Tue full particulars of Mr. Meredith’s death and Mr. 
Meredith’s will came by the next mail ; and this infor- 
mation acted as a kind of funeral ceremony and conclu- 
sion to the melancholy period. All his affairs were in 
erder; his will unassailable, the provisions sufficiently 
just. There was more money than any one expected, 


‘and it was divided into three unequal shares, the larg- 
est for his cldest son, the second for Edward, the least 
for their mother. This arrangement took them all by 
surprise, and it was with some little difficulty that 
Mrs. Meredith Paes brought to see how it affected her- 
self. 


That there would be any difference to her had 


e 


+ 


etc. 


not occurred to her. She had thought only of her chil- 
dren, “They certainly will not be worse off than they 
have been,” she said five minutes before the contents 
of the will were communicated to her; but any ques- 
tion as to how she herself would be affected had not en- 
tered her mind. Even atter she had heard it, she did 
not realize it. 
to keep up this house unless the boys stay with you, 
which is not to be expected,” said old Mr. Somerville. 

She looked at him, taking her handkerchief from her 
eyes. ‘My house ?’’ she said, faltering. Mr. Beresford 
was present and one or two other old triends. 

Oswald was playing with a paper-knife, balancing it 
on his finger, and paying no attention. He was think- 
ing of something else with a vague smile on his face. 
He was as rich almost as he had hoped—made ap. “ eld- 
est son”’ of, in so farat least that his portion was the 


| biggest; and he was thinking of a house of his own, 


taking no thought for his mother, and a wife of his own 
soon to be beguiled out ot poke-bonnets and convent 
cloaks, yet all the more piquant from the comparison. 
Naturally this was more interesting to him than his 
mother, and the house that he had been used to for 
years. But Edward, who, whatever he was himself do- 
ing, managed somehow to see what Oswald was about, 
and who thought he knew what that preoccupation and 
absorption meant, interposed hastily: ‘‘Of course my 
mother will keep her house. It is quite unncecessary 
to enter into such questions. The economy of the 
household is unchanged,” he said. 

“But, my lad, I don’t agree with you,” said old Som- 
erville. ‘You may both take to chambers, your 
brother and you. Most young men do now-a-days, so 


farasIcan see. I will not say whether it’s better for | 


them, or worse for them. Anyhow, your mother must 
be on her own footing. You must not be dependent on 
the whimsies of a boy. I would advise you, my dear 
madam, to look out for a smaller house.” 


** A smaller house?” she repeated again, in dismay. | 


“why a smaller house?’ Then her eyes fell upon Os- 
wald. ‘Yes, I understand, Oswald will, perhaps— 
marry. Itis quite true; but I have lived in this house 
so long—I am used toit. Ido not wish to change.’’ 

“You will not be able toafford it—on your income, 
madam,’’ said old Somerville, watching her keenly. He 
was fond of studying mankind, and to sce how a fellow- 
creature encountered a change of fortune was keenly 
interesting to the old man. 

She looked at him, opening her eyes wider with a cu- 
rious gaze of surprise; then paused a moment, looking 
round her as if for some explanation. “ Ah,” she said, “I 
begin to understand.” Nobody spoke to her; the other 
two old friends who were present turned aside and talked 
to each other. Mr. Beresford looked over a photograph 
book as earnestly as if he hoped to find a diene be- 
tween the pages; only the old Spy watched the new- 
made widow, the admired and beloved woman to whom, 
in this distinct way, it was becoming apparent that she 
had not been so much beloved after all. 

And her face was worth a little study—there came 
over ita momentary gloom. She had been thinking with 
so much tender kindness of iii; but he, it was evi- 
dent, had been less tender in his though:s of her. But 
then he had died, and she lived, No doubt, if it had 
been she who had died, his mind too would have been 
softened and his heart grown tender. The cloud light- 
ened, a soft smile came into her eyes, and then two 
tears sprang quickly over the smile, because he had 
slighted her publicly in these last settlements; he had 
put her down willingly aud consciously out of the po- 
sition she had held as his wife. She felt this sting, for 
love and honor were the things she prized most. Then 
her courageous spirit roused up, and this time the 
smile descended softly, seriously, to touch her mouth, 

“What does it matter ?’’ she said, with her habitual 
sweetness. ‘‘ My husband knewI had a little of my 
own, If I am not able to keep up this house, I must 
get another house, Mr, Somerville, that I can keep up.” 

“ Madam,” said Mr. Somerville, “ that is the way to 
take it. I respect you for what you say; Many a wo- 
man now would have raged at us that cannot help it, 
would haye abused the maker of the will, and made a 
disturbance.” 

“Made a disturbance?” said Mrs, Meredith. The 
smile brightened into a momentary laugh. It was the 
first time she had allowed herself to stray beyond 
the gloomy pale of memory which she consid her 
husband's due, But the sound of her own laugh fright- 
enedher, She shrank a little, eering. hastily: ‘“ Oh, 
Edward. my dear boy, forgive me !”” @ was not her fa- 
vorite son, or at least he had thought so; but he was 
the one to whom she clung now. 

“IT thought you knew my mother,” said Edward, 
proudly, ‘after knowing her solong. That is all ; is it 
not? Wecan settle among ourselves about houses, 
I think my mother has had enough of it now,” 

“No,” she said, “oh no. Whatever ought to be done 
Iam quite able for; if there is any stipulation as to 
what I must do, or about the boys—if the boys should 
marry; but, to be sure, they are of age, they are their 
own masters,’ she added, with once more a faint smile. 
“Whether their mother is considered wise enough—oh, 
Fdward; no,Iam in earnest. Perhaps there is some 
task for me, something to do.” 


This was the only little resentment she showed ; and 
even the sharp-witted old Somerville scarcely took it 
for resentment. The friends took luncheon with the 
family at an early hour, and departed, carrying away 
the unnecessary papers, and leaving everything t 
had been; the blinds were all drawn up, the sunshine 
coming in as usual. Oswald, with his hat brushed to a 
nicety and his cigars in his pocket, went out just as 
usual. The usual subdued domestic sounds were in 
the house, and in the course of the afternoon four or 
five visitors were allowed to come in. Everything was 
as it had been, only Mrs. Meredith’s pretty ribbons, 
all soft in tint as in texture, her dove-colored gown, her 
lace, her Indian shawls and ornaments, were all put 


away, and crepe reignedsupreme, There was noturther | 


“Tam afraid you will scarcely be able | 


j 


| said, when the servants had left the dining-room, 


conversation on the subject until after dinner, when 
Edward and his mother were alone. Oswald was dining 
with one of his friends; it was hard to hold him to the 
etiquette of “bereavement.” ‘‘ Besides,” Mrs, Mere- 
dith said, ‘No one thinks of these rules with a young 
man.” 

“Lt will be strange to have to leave this house,” she 
“ It 
was the first house I hadin England, when 1 brought 
you home. Some people thought the country would 
have been best; but Lliked the protection of a town, 
and to see my friends, and to be near a good doctor; for 
you were delicate, Edward, when you were a child.” 

“Who, I, mother? I don't look much like it now.” 

“No, Heaven be praised; but you were delicate—two 
little white-faced things you were, with India written 
in your little pale cheeks. That was the fimst thing 
that brought me home. You could not have stayed in 


| India; and then the question was, Edward, to leave 


your father, or to leave you; and, oh! you seemed to 
have so inuch more need of me.” 

“Do not go over the question again, mother. 
did not do it, I am sure, without thought. Let us 
think of the future now. You are to stay in the house 
you like, and which is all the home I have eyer known; 
as for a smaller house, or for what you are able to af- 
tord, that is simple nonsense. It appears I have a sep- 
arate income now, not merely an allowance. You don’t 
mean to turn me out, do you, in the streets ?”’ 

“My dear boy! Ofcourse, wherever I have a roof, 
there is a place for you.” 

“Very well, mother; this is the place. 
want me to go off and live in chambers ?” 

‘Not unless—you think it necessary ; unless—you 
would like it better, Edward. Oh, I hope not, my dear,” 

“So do I,” he said, smiling. “ I hope you don’t mean 
to turn me out for the sake of something you can’t af- 
ford. We must live together, mother, you and I, I 
can’t be idle ; you know I must do something ; andall 
the pleasure I shall ever get out of life,” he added, with 


You 


You don’t 


| the solemnity of youthful conviction, “ will be to find 


my home always the same—and my mother. I look for 
no other happiness.” 

“My dear,” she said, “that is all very well at pres- 
ent, till you see some one who is dearer to you than 
either your mother or your home. That will come 
some time; but in the meantime, dear ’’—— 

«The meantime will be always, mother; the other 
time will never come.” 

Mrs. Meredith gave him a sudden look, then checked 
herself when about to say something, sighed a little, 
and made a pause ; and then she began to talk on an- 
other subject between which and this there seemed lit- 
tle connection, though Edward perceived the connec- 
tion easily enough. 

“We shall have it all to ourselves, apparently,’’ she 
said, witha faintsmile. “Oswald, I suppose, will be 
thinking of a house for himself; and why should he 
wait? There is no reason why he should wait. Tobe 
sure, they are young. Has he said anything to you, 
Edward ?’”’ 

“Nothing, mother.” 

“Well, they must have their reasons, I presume, One 
does not like to be left quite out; but itis the thing 
one ought to expect as one gets old. Old people are 
supposed not to sympathize with youth. It is a mis- 
take, Edward, a great pity ; but I suppose it will be 
the same as long as the world lasts. Idid the same, no 
doubt, when I was young too.” P 

He. made no reply. So sure as he was that he never 
would have such secrets to comniunicate, how could he 
say anything? Andshe went on. 

“Tam not finding fault with Oswald. He has always: 
been a good boy—both of you—both of you,” she said, 
smiling upon him. “ You have never given me an’ 

reat anxiety; and everything has turned out w 

itherto. They will have plenty of money; but so long 
as Oswald does not say anything, how can I speak to 
her father, as I should like todo? Men do not notice 
such things, and it seems uncandid with so good a 
friend ; but till Oswald speaks—— I hope he will be an 
attentive husband, Edward. He will be kind; but. 
there are many little attentions that a fanciful girl ex- 
pects—and feels the want of when they fail her.” 

Edward said nothing to all this. How could he? He 
winced, but bore it stoutly, though he could not make 
any reply. It was better to accustom himself to have 
it talked about, but he could not himself enter upon 
the subject. ‘ Will you mind if I leave this e 8 
for a little?’ he said. 

“No, dear, certainly not; but, Edward,” she said, 
coming round to him as she rose from the table, and 
laying her hand on his arm, “are you sure it is good for 
you, my dear boy? Are you not making it harder for 
yourself?” 

“Let me alone, mother, so long as I can,” he said, 
hoarsely. “No; it does not make it harder, and it can’t. 
last long now.” 

“No; there is no reason why they should wait. I 
wish—I wish he may not beacareless husband, Edward. 
Why should he spend all his evenings away? There is 
something in it I cannot understand,” 

“ He has always been the happy one, mother. What- 
ever he has wished for has come to him. He does not 
know what it is to be so fortunate; nothing has cost 
him any trouble—not even this.” 


“Still, he should not be away every evening,” said 
the mother, shaking her head ; and she drew him down - 
to herand kissed his cheek tenderly. “ My boy! we 
must comfort each other,’”’ she said, with soft tears in 
her eyes, Her heart bled for him in the troubles she 
diyined, and she was one of the women who never lose 
their interest in the trials of youthful love. Yet, sym- 
pathetic as she was, she smiled too as she went up: 
stairs. He thought this would last forever, that he 
would never change his mind, nor suffer a new affection 
to steal into his heart. She smiled a little, and shook 
her head all by herself. How short-lived were their 
nevers and forevers! She went up to the drawing-room, 


44 


-wheré she had spent so many quiet evenings, pleased 
to think that her boys were happy, though they were 
not with her; where she had thought of them at 
school, at college,in all the different places they had.| 
passed through, trying to follow them in her thoughts, | 
anxivusly wondering what they were doing, otten paus- 
ing to breathe outa brief, silent prayer for them in the | 
midst of her knitting, or when she closed her book for | 
amoment. This had become so habitual to her that) 
she would do it almost without thinking. “Oh, bless 
my boys! keep them trom evil !”—between how many | 
sentences of how many books, in the pauses of how 
many conversations, woven through and through how 
many pieces of wool, had those simple supplications 
gone! 

By and by she heard the door close of the next honse, 
the bell ring in her own, the familiar step on the stair, 
and the neighbor came in and took his usual place. 
‘They sat on each side of the firc-place, in whieh still 
glimmered a little fire, though the season was warm. 
itirked her that she could not continue with him the 
conversation she had been having with Edward; but | 
till Oswald spoke, what could she say? and they had | 
plenty to talk about. 

“T wonder,” he said, “‘ ifit was a bad dream wlien 1, 
was sent away, not knowing why, or where to go?” 

“Where were you going? Inever wishedit. How I 
should have missed you now! It is in trouble that 
we want our friends most. Edward has been so good 
and kind. Hesays he will never leave me; that we 
must live together. And he thinks he will always | 
think so, poor boy! I have not the heart to tell him | 
that he will soon change.” 

“Why should hechange? He may search far enough | 
‘before he will find such another home. If I were he, I 
would not change either. He is more to be trusted 
‘than Oswald.” 

‘Oh, you are mistaken. My boy is ’°—— 

“Tam not saying ill of him. If I ever wish to do 
that, I will not come to his mother with it. But Os- | 
-wald thinks more of himself. Where is he to-night ? | 
‘He has left you alone, to bear all your loneliness, to | 
think over everything.” 

“You know I never taught my children that they 
were to keep by me. I might have liked it, but I did | 
mot think it right.. They are very, very good; but no | 
‘one can upbraid me with keeping them at my apron 
strings.” 

“That is one thing I object to in women,” said Mr. 
‘Beresford. 
those wretched little things that people say. 
‘does it matter what people say who know nothing ? 
Do you think a club is so much better than your 
apron strings, as you call them? Why should you, 
care for such vulgar reproach ?” } 

“IT don’t know why; we are made so, I suppose; and | 
if women are sensitive, you must know the best of | 
men will talk about our apron strings; when all we are | 
thinking of is what is best for the children—trembling, 
peruaps, and wondering what is best—giving all our 
heurts toit—some careless fool will spoil all we are 
plauaing with his old joke about our apron strings, or 
Some wise man will do it. It is all the same. But 
never mind; Ihave locked up all my tremblings in my 
own mind, and left them free.” 

* “ And you have not repented? You have more con- 
fidence in them now than if you had been less brave. 
But I wish Oswald had stayed at home with you to- 
night.” 

“Oh, you must not blame Oswald,” she cried, doubly 
anxious not to have her son blamed, and not to allow 
‘Cara's father to conceive any prejudice against him. 
“‘Itisin the evening he sees his friends; he is always 
ready when I want him—during the day. It would 
not be good for the boy to let him shut himself up. In- 
deed, it is my own doing,” said Mrs. Meredith, smiling 
upon him, with one of those serene and confident lies 
which the sternest moralist cannot condemn. 

Mr. Berestord shook his head a little; but he could 
‘not undeceive the mother about her son, any more than 
‘she could confess how well she was aware of Oswald's 
welfishness. They were selfishness, to be sure; or at 
least the outside world would naturally call them so. 
‘To her, the boy’s conduct bore a different appearance. 
‘He thought of himself—this was how slie explained it. 
And lrow natural that was for any one so watched over 
‘and cared for as he had been! Was it not, indeed, her 

“fault, who had always supplied every want, satistied 
~every wish she knew of, and trained him, so to speak, 
to have everything his own way, and to think that 
every other way should yield'to his? It was her fault: 
aud as he grew older, and his mind enlarged, he would 
“grow out of it. This, though with an uneasy twinge 
“now and then, Mrs. Meredith believed; and though as | 
clear-sighted as any one to her boy’s faults, thought 
Jess hardly, and ‘perhaps more truly, of them than 
«strangers did. But there was a little pause after this, 
and a sense in her mind that she had not convinced this 
critic, who considered himself more clear-sighted than 
Oswald's motiier, and internally half pitied, half smiled 
at her blindness. If critics in general only knew, for | 
who is so sharp-sighted to all those imperfections as | 
the parent who thus endeavors toconvince tkem of the | 
excellence of a child? | 


“Edward gives up India, then?” said Mr. Beresford. 
**T do not wonder; but itis a fine career; and with his | 
connections and antecedents ’—— | 

Mrs. Meredith gave a little shiver. ‘Do you think | 
he should still go?’ she asked, anxiously. “ Indeed, I | 
‘have not persuaded him. I have held my tongue. And } 
he never liked the idea. He did it for duty only. But | 


“The most sensible are so sensitive about | 
What | 


| “It does not matter to: me,’’ she said. 


| that the question ? 


| he never will get that,”’ she added, with a sigh. 


| just when his mind was full of the calmer affections 


| him, and forced the attention which she would have 


CARITA. 


“Tecan be as 
happy in one house as another. It.is Edward who 
wishes it.” 

“And then if he sees some one he likes, and marries, 
and leaves you in the lurch? Boys who are independ- 
entso young, are sure tomarry young.” | 

She shook her head. ‘Ab! how I wish it might be 
so! I would forgive him for leaving me—if only my | 
boy was happy.” 

Mr. Berestord got up and walked about the room. 
It was notuing extraordinary, but only a way he had, 
and did not suggest to his iriend any acces of excite- | 
ment. 

“You think marriage, then, so much the happiest 
condition ?”’ he said. 

Mrs. Meredith made a pause before she replied. “Is 
How can I answer at my age, and | 
in—the circumstances you know? We have not to 
settle abstract happiness. Feelings of that kind die 
out, and I am not the person to speak. I think a 
woman, at one time of life, loves her childnen more 
than ever she loved man.” 

* Some women ’—— 

«But it is not marrying in the abstract, 
would be happy if he could get—what he wants. 


My boy 
But 


“ What is so tragic about Edward's love affairs ?”’ he 
asked, half laughing. “Is it ever so serious at two- 
and-twenty ?”” 

“Ah, you laugh! but you would not have laughed 
at his age if you had seen some one you were foud of 
secured by—another—who was not half so true a lover | 
perhaps; or, at least, you thought so.” 

“No,” he said, growing grave. “That was different, 
certainly.” And the miud of the man traveled sud- 
denly off, like a flash of lightning, back to the flowery 
land of youth that lay so lar behind. The mind of the | 
woman took no such journey. Her love had ended, | 
not in the anguish of death parting, but in the estrange- | 
ment and coldness and indifference. She remained | 
where she was, thinking only, with a sigh, how will- | 
ingly she would give a bit of her life, if sue could—a 
bit of her very heart—to get happiness for her boy; | 
yet believing that to make one happy would be toruin | 
the other, and standing helpless between the two. This! 
Was the only complication in her mind. But in this 
the complications were many. Why did she say this, and | 
send him back to the days of young romance and passion, | 


and expedients ot middle age, and the question whether 
—to secure sucha tender companion as herself, whom 
he loved in a way, and whose absence impoverished life 
beyond bearing—he should endeavor to return into the 
traditions of the other love which was past for him as 
for her? Was it her friendly, gentle hand, so uncon- 
scious of what he was meditating, that put him thus 
back at a touch into the old enchanted world, and 
showed him so plainly the angel at the gates of that | 
paradise—an angel, not with any flaming sword, but | 
with the stronger bar of soft, unlifted hands? Impos- | 
sible! Soit was; and yet what else could he do? 


CHAPTER XXXV, 
ROGER’S FATE. 


Roger BURCHELL had made two unsuccessful visits | 
to the Square—the first absolutely painful, the second 
disappointing. On both occasions he had failed 
to see Cara, except surrounded by strangers, who 
were nothing, and indeed less than nothing to him, | 
and both times he had gone away resolute that noth- | 
ing should induce him to tempt fate again and come | 
back. But a young man who is in love persuades him- | 
self with difficulty that fate is against him. It seems | 
so unlikely and incredible that such a thing should 
be; and short of a distinct and unmistakable sentence, | 
hope revives atter the shock of a mere repulse has a 
little worn off, And then Roger had heard that Cara | 
was coming back to the Hill, and his heart ‘has visen. 
When she wasthere again, within his reach, without 
“these fellows’’ by who had troubled him, Cara, he | 
flattered himself, would be to him as she used to be; | 
and distance lending enchantment to his vision, it ap- | 
peared to him that she had been much kinaerin those 
days than she ever really was, and that she must have | 
understoood him, and had seriously inclined to hear | 
what he had to say. Soon he managed to persuade 
himself that Cara had never been cold, never had been | 
anything but sweet and encouraging, and that it was | 
only hersurroundings which had led her away from | 


much more willingly bestowed wpon himself, the com- 
panion of her youth.’ This idea brought a rush of | 


that everybody had gone out, except Cara, who was nut 
well, When he was ushered into the drawing-room he 
found her seated in an easy-chair, with a shaw! round 
her. Though it was very sunshiny outside, it was 
rather cold in-doors. Miss Cherry, who stood by with 
her bonnet on, and her prayer-book in her hand, had 
just ordered the fire to be lighted, and Cara, with her 
cold, nad crept close to it. Miss Cherry. was going to, 
the atternoon seryice. 

“I shall not be long, my darling. You will not miss 
me,’ she was saying, “‘ though I don’t like to leave you 
on my last day.’”’ 

“Don’t say it is my last day; and, look, here is 
toger to keep me company,” said Cara. “He will sit 
with me while you are away.”’ 6 

How glad he was, and how eager to promise ! 

Miss Cherry thought no more of poor Roger than if 
he had been a cabbage. She thought it night be an 


| amusement to her niece to hear his little gossip about 


home; and though she saw through his eagcrness, and 
suspected his object, yet she was not alarmed tor Cara. 
Poor blind moth coming to scorch his winys, she said 
to herself, with a half-amused pity, She dit not pay 
much attention to what she might have to suffer. In- 
deed, unless one has a special interest in the sufferer, 
the pangs always awake more or less amusement in 
the mature bosom; and tender-hearted as Miss Cherry 
was, her mind was too full of other things to have 
much leisure for Royer, who was, she thought, any- 
how, too shy and awkward to commit himself. She had 
her mind full of a great many things. She was going 
away, now that her brother was not going. But though 
she was anxious about her old aunt, and her home, 
which she had left tor so lung a period, she was anxious 
about Cara too, and did not know which of these ,op- 
posing sentiments dragged her more strongly irom one 
side or the other. And then she was very angry with 
her brother—angry with him for staying, and angry 
that there had been occasion for his going away. She 
went to afternoon church at that drowsiest hour when, 
if the mind has any temptation to be dejected or to be 
cross, it is crosser and more downcast than at any 
other moment, and attended a sleepy service in an old 
dingy chapel, one of the few that are still to be found 
remaining, in which a scattered congregation drowse 
in big pews, and something like a clerk still conducts 
the responses. Miss Cherry had been used to this kind 
of service all her life, andin her gentle obstinacy of 


| conservatism clung to it, though it possessed very few 


attractions. She said her own prayers very devoutly, 


| and did her best to join in the irregular chorus of the 


clerk, and she sat very erect in the high corner of 
the pew, and gave an undivided attention to the sermon, 
sternly commanding every stray thought out of the 
way. But the effort was not so successful as the valor 
of the endeavor merited. Miss Cherry did not like, as 
she said, to have the good effect all dissipated by 
worldly talk after a good sermon (and was not every 
sermon good in intention at least, calculated, if we 
would only receive its directions, to do good to the 
yery best of us‘), and tor this reason she was in the 
habit of avoiding all conversation on het way from 
church. _ But this resolution could not stand when she 
saw Mr. Maxwell coming toward her from the other 
side of the street. He had not been at church, she 
feared; but yet she had a great many things to ask him. 
She let him join her, though she liked to have her 
Sundays to herself. E 

“Yes, I hope Miss Charity is better,’’ he said. “ Her 
energy has come back to her, aud it the summer would 
really come—— I hear of another chanye, which I can’t 
say surprises me; but yet. Your brother, then, is 
not going away ?”’ 

“No; why should he !’’ said Miss Cherry. It is one 
thing to find fault with one’s brother, and quite an- 
other thing to hear him criticised by his friend. 

“I thought so,” said Maxwell; he has no stamina, 
no firmness. I suppose, then, he has made up his 
mind ?” 

‘To what, Mr. Maxwell? He has made up his mind 
not to go away.” 

“And to all the consequences, Miss Cherry, you are 
not so simple as you wish people to think. He means, 
of course, to marry again. I had hoped he would have 
more sense—and better feeling.” 

“Idon't know why you should judge James se 
harshly,” said Miss Cherry, with spirit. “‘ Many people 
marry twice, of whom nothing is said ; and when they 
do not, perhaps it is scarcely irom good taste or feeling 
on their part.” , 

“You are kind,” said, the doctor, growing red, and 


| wondering within himself ow the d—— could she 


know what he had been raga Or was it merely 
a bow drawn at a venture, though the arrow whistled so 


tender feeling with it, and resolution not to be dis- | Close ? 


couraged—never to take an answer again but from Cara | 
herself. How likely that she might have wondered too 
why he did not take the initiative, why he did not in- 
sist upon speaking to her, and getting her own plain | 
answer! From this to the thought that Cara was | 
looking out for him every Sunday—wondering, disap- 
pointed, and alarmed that he did not come—was but a) 
step; and then Roger made up his mind to go again, to | 
insist on seeing her, and (o ask hei'—simply to ask her, | 
neither more nor less—for there was very little time to | 
lose. In the autumn he was going to India; already 
his importance had risen with all belonging to him. 
to this moment he had been only one of the boys, \ 
ore or less, wasting money, and limiting the ad-| 
vantages of the others; butin autumn he would haye 
an income of his own, and would be independent. The | 


| ing himself, “are nothing to the purpose. 


he does not mean to sink into idleness; he will work | sense of importance went to his head a little. Had he ; 
here.” | met the Queen, I think that he would have expected | 

“At what will he work! The bar? © Every young} her Majesty to know that he was going to India in 
“man I ever meet is going to the bar. There will soon | October: It was not that he was vain of himself or his 
tbe nobody left to make the necessary mischief, and pro- | prospects; but a man with an income is very different | 
vide work for them. But if a man wants a fine career, | from aman without that possession. This is a fact | 
Indiais the place. You are going to stay in this house, | which no one can doubt. It was late in April when he 
notwithstanding your old adviser ?” |.came to the Square for the third time, and so fine a day 


“ Whatever wishes Imight have,”’ headded, i al 

our 
brother isin a very different position. He has a pretty, 
sweet daughter, grown up, at a companionable aze, to 
make a home for him. What would he have? Such a 
man might certainly be content, instead of compelling 
people to rake up the past, and ask unpleasant ques- 
tions.” 


“ Questions about James? Idon’t know what ques- 
tions any one could ask about my brother’’—— 

“Well,” said Maxwell, somewhat hotly, “ I don’t like 
any tiling in the dark, and you may tell Beresford, if 
you like, Miss Cherry, all tuat I haye to say—that I 
shall oppose it. I shall certainly oppose it. Never 
should [ have said a word had he let things alone ; but 
in this case, it will become my duty.” 

“What will become your duty ?’’ said Miss Cherry, 

hast. 
“Ore looked at her wondering face. and his own coun- 
tenance changed. “It is not anything to bother you 
about,” he said. “It is—anothing ; a matter between 
your brother and me.” 

“What is it?’ she said, growing anxious. 

He had turned with her, and walked by her side in 


eee 
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his vyehemence. Now that she had taken fright, he 
stopped short, 

“TItis only that I havea patient to see,” he said ; 
*‘and Iam glad to be able to make your mind quite 
easy about Miss Beresford. She is twice as strong as 
either you orI.” 

And before she could say another word he had 
knocked at a door they were passing,and left her, taking 
off his hat in the most ordinary way. What did he 
mean? or was it nothing—some trifling quarrel he had 
gotinto with James? Miss Cherry walked the rest of 
the way home alone, indeed, and undisturbed, with a 
strange commotion in her mind. Was there something 
serious behind these vague threatenings, or was he only 
depressed and cross, like herself, from the troublesome 
influence of spring, and this east-windy day ? 

Meanwhile, Roger sat down in front of Cara’s fire, 
which was too warm, and made him uncomfortable, 
for he had been walking quickly, and had no cold. He 
thought she looked pale, as she reclined in the big chair, 
with that fleecy white shawl round her, and he told her 
so frankly. 

“Tt is livingin town that has done it,” he said. 
““When you come back to the country you will soon be 
all right.” 

“Tt is only a cold,” said Cara. “I don’t know now 
when we shall goto the country. Aunt Cherry leaves 
us to-morrow.” 

“But you are coming too? Yes, you are, Miss Charity 
told my mother so, In afew days ’—— 

“Ah, that was befure papa changed his plans. He is 
not going abroad now, so I stay at home,” said Cara. 

The young man started up from his seatin the sud- 
den sting of his disappointment. He was too unsophis- 
ticated to be able to control his feelings. Still, he man- 
aged not to swear or rave, as nature suggested. “Good 

eayen !”’ was tlie only audible exclamation he permit- 
ted himself, which, to be sure, is merely a pious ejacu- 
lation, though a Iower, *Confound !” came under his 
breath ? but this Cara was not supposed to hear. 

“ Home‘l” he said, coming back after a walk to the 
window, when he had partially subdued himself. “I 
should haye thought the Hill, where you have lived all 
your life, and where everybody carer for you, would 
have seemed more like home than the Square.” 

“Do not be cross, Roger,”’ said Cara. “ Why should 
you be cross?” Something of the ease of conscious 
domination was in her treatment of him. She did not 
take the same high ground with Oswald or Edward ; 
but this poor boy was, so to speak, under her thumb, 
and, like most superior persons, she made an unkind 
use of her power, and treated her slave with levity, 
“ You look as if you meant to scold me. There is a lit- 
tle red here’’—and she put up her hand to her own 
delicate cheek to show the spot—“which means temper, 
and it is not nice toshow temper, Roger, especially with 
an old friend. I did not choose my home any more than 
myname. You might as well say you should have 
thought I would prefer to be May rather than Cara.” 

“It is you who are unkind,” said the poor young fel- 
low. “Oh, Cara, if you remember how we have played 
together, how long you have known me! and this is my 
last summer in England, In six months—less than six 
months—I shall be gone.” 

“Tam very sorry,” she said, “But why should you 
get up andstamp about? That will not make things 
any better. Sit down and tell me about it, Poor 
Roger ! are you really going away ?”’ 

Now this was not the tone he wished or expected, for 
he was far from feeling himself to be poor Roger because 
he was going away. Offended dignity strove with anx- 
jous love in his mind, and he felt, with perhaps a vulgar 
yet very reasonable instinct, that his actual dignity and 
importance made the best foundation for his love, 

“It is not so much to be regretted, Cara, except. tor 
one thing, I shall enter upon good pay at once. ‘That 
is worth sacrificing something for ; and I don’t care so 
much, aiter all, for just leaving England. What does it 
matter where a fellow is, so long as he is happy? But 
it’s about being happy that I want to speak to you.” 

“I think it matters.a great deal where one is,” said 
Cara ; but she retrained, out of politeness to him, who 
had no choice in the matter, to sing the praises of home. 
“Thave been so used to people wandering about,” she 
said, apologetically ; ‘‘ papa, you know ; but Iam glad 
that you don’t mind; and, of course, to have money of 
your own willbe very pleasant. Iam afraid they’ will 
all feel it very much at the rectory.” 

“Oh, ties! don't care. It will be one out of the way. 
Ah, Cara, if I only conld think you. would be sorry !”” 

“Of course shall be sorry, Roger,” she said, with 
gentle seriousness. There is no one Tshall miss so 
much. I will think’ef you often in the woods, and 
when there are garden parties. As you are going, Iam 
almost glid not to be there this year,” 

“Ah,Cara, if you would but'say alittle more, how 
happy you might make me!” said the young man, self- 
deceived, with honest moisture in his eyes. 

- Then I will say as much more as you like,” she said, 
bending forward toward him, with a little soft color 
rising in her cheeks. 
Sundays, and how glad we used to be when you came ; 
and if you have time to write to me, I will always 
answer; and I will think of you at that prayer in the 
Litany for those who travel by land and water.” 

“Somethin s more yet—only one thing more!" cried 

oor Roger, getting down upon one knee somehow, and 

aying his hand on the arm of her chair. His eyes were 
quite fuil, his young face glowing. “Say you love me 
ever so little, Cara: Ihave never thought of any one 
in my life but you. Whenever I hoped ye Piasied any 
thing, it was always for you. . neverhada penny—I 
never could show what I felt, anyhow—but now T shall 
be well enough off, andable to keep—— 

“Hush !” said Cara, half frightened; “don’t look so 
anxious. I never knew you so restless before; onc mo- 
ment 5 up and walking about, another down on 


your knees. Why should you go down on your knees 


**T shall think of you always on | 


tome? Ofcourse I like you, Roger dear; haye we not 
been like brother and sister ?”” 

“No,” he said; ‘and I don’t want to be like brother 
and sister. Iam so fond of you, I don’t know what to 
say. Oh, Cara, don’t be so quiet, as if it didn’t mat- 
ter! Ishall be well off, able to keep a wife.” 

“A wife ?—that is a new idea,’’ she said, bewildered; 
“but you are too young, Roger.” 

*“Will you come with me, Cara?” he cried, passing 
over, scarcely hearing in his emotion, the surprise yet 
indifference te this question. “Oh, Cara, don’t say 
no without thinking! I will wait if you like—say a 
year, or two years—I shall not mind. I would rather 
wait fifty years for you than have anyone else, Cara. 
Only say you will come with me or even to me, and I 
shall not mind.” 

Cara sat quite upright in her chair. 
white shaw] off in her excitement. “Me?” she said; 
“me?” (That fine point of grammar often settles 
itself summarily in excitement, and on the wrong 
side.) ‘ You must be dreaming,” she said; “or am I 
dreaming, or what has happened? Idon’t know what 
you mean.” 

He stumbled up to his feet, red as the glow of the 
fire which had scorched him, poor boy, asif his unre- 
quited passion was not enough. “If I am dreaming,” 
he said, in the sharp sting of his downfall, “it is you 
who have made me dream.” 

“1?” said Cara, in her surprise (the grammar com- 
ing right as the crisis got over). ‘“ What have I Jone? 
I don’t understand at all. I am not unkind. If there 
was anything I could do to please you, I would do it.” 

“To please me, Cara?” he cried, sinking again into 
submission, “ ‘To make me happy, that is what you 
can do, if you like. Don't say no all at once; think of 
it at least; the hardest-hearted might do that.” 

“Tam not hard-hearted,” she said. “I begin to see 
what it is. We have both made a mistake, Roger. I 
never thought (his was what you were thinking; and 
you have deceived yourself, supposing I knew. I am 
very, very sorry. I will do anything—else——” 

“T don't want anything else,” he said, sullenly. He 
turned his back upon ‘her in the gloom and blackness 
of his disappointment. ‘“ What else is there between 
young people like us?” he said, bitterly. “My 
mother always says so, and she ought to know. I have 
heard often enough of girls leading men on—enticing 
them to make fools of themselves—and I see it is true 
now. But I never thought it of you, Cara. Whatever 
others did, I thought you were one by yourself, and 
nobody like you. But I see now yéu are just like the 
rest. What good does it do you to make a fellow un- 
happy—to break his heart?”” Here poor Roger's voice 
faltered, the true feeling in him struggling against the 
vulgar fibre which extremity revealed “ And all your 
smiling and looking sweet, was it all for nothing?” he 
said—*all meaning nothing? You would have done 
just the same for anybody else. What good does it do 
you? for there’s nobody here to see how you haye 
made a laughing-stock of me.” 

“Have I made a laughing-stock of you? I am more 
ready to cry than to laugh,” said Cara, indignantly, yet 
with quivering lip. 


“Tf know what you will do—you will tell eyery- 
body—that is what you will do, Oh, it’s a devilish thing 
in giris! Isuppose they never Jeel themselves, and it 
pleases their vanity to make fools of us. You will go 
and tell those fellows—those Merediths—what a laugh 
you have had out of poor Roger. Poor Roger ! but you 
sha'n’t haye your triumph, Miss Berestord,” said the 
poor lad, snatching up his hat. “If you won't look at 
ie, there are others who will. Iam not,so ridiculous 
as to be beneath the notice of some one else.” 

He madearush to the door, and Cara sat leaning 
forward a little, looking after him, her blue eyes wide 
open, alook of astonishment, mingled with grief, on 
her face, She felt wounded and startled, but surprised 
most of all. Roger /—was it Roger who spoke so? 
When he got to the door he turned round and looked 
back upon her, his lips quivering, his whole frame 
trembling: Cara could scarcely bear the pitiful, de- 
spairing look in the lad’s eyes. 

“Oh, Roger,” she said, “don’t go away so! Youcan’t 
imagine J ever laughed at you, or made fun of you. I? 
—when you were always the kindest triend to me. 
Won’t you say ‘good-by’ to me kindly? But nevor 
mind, I shall see you often before you go away.” 

And then, while he stood there irresolute, not know- 
ing whether to dart away in the first wrathful impulse, 
or to come back and throw himself at her feet, all these 
possibilities were made an end of ina moment by Miss 
Cherry, who walked softly up stairs,and came in with 
her prayer-book-still in her hand. Roger let go his hold 
of the door, which he-had been grasping frantically, and 
smiled with a pale countenance as best he could to meet 
the new-comer, standing out into the room to let her 
pass, and doing all he could to look like any other 
gentleman saying “good-by ”’ at the end of a morning 
call, Caradrew the shawl again upon her shoulders, 
and wrapped herself closer and closer in it, as if that 
was all she was thinking of. If they had not been so 
elaborate in their precautions, they might have de- 
ceived Miss Cherry, whose mind was taken up with her 
own thoughts. But they played their parts so much 
too well that her curiosity was aroused at once, 


* Are you going, Roger? You muststop first and have 
some tea. I dare suy Cara had not the good sense to 
offer you some tea; but John will bring it directly 
when he knows Ihave come in, Is it really true, my 
dear Roger, that you are going away? iam sure I wish 
you may have every advantage and good fortune. 

She looked at him curiously, and he felt that she read 
him through and through. But he could not make any 
attempt at make-believe with Miss Cherry, whom he 
had known ever since he could remember. He mut- 
tered something, he could not tell what, made a hur- 
ried dash at Cara's hand, which he crushed so that her 
poor little fingers did not recover for half an hour, and 
then rushed out of the house. Miss Cherry turned to 


She threw her) 


| Cara with inquiring eyes. The girl had dropped back’ 
into her chair, and had almost disappeared iu the fleecy 
folds ot her shawl. 

“What have you been doing to Roger?” she said.. 
“Poor boy! If Ihad known, I would have warned 
him. Must there always be some mischief going on. 
whenever there are two together? Oh, child, you 
ought to have let him see how it was; you should not. 
have led him on!” 

“Did Tlead him on? What have I done? He saidso 
too,”’ cried poor Cara, unable to restrain her tears. She 
cried so that Miss Cherry was alarmed, and from scold- 
ing took to petting her, afraid of the effect she had 
herself produced. 

“It’s only a way of speaking,” she said. “No, my 
darling, I know you did not. If he said so, he was very 
unkind. Do not think of it any more.” 

But this is always so much easier to say than to do. 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 
| BETWEEN THE TWO. 


OswAup’s spirits very soon recovered the shock of 
his father’s death. He was as light-hearted as ever 
atter that day when he had visited little Emmy at the 
hospital. Perhaps the satisfaction of having done a 
good action was in his mind, for he was permitted to 
send Emmy to the sea-side, to the abode of another sis- 
terhood there. Agues undertook, after all, to make the 
proposal for him, which was graciously accepted, 
though she herself received another admonition from 
the Superior. Sister Mary Jane appointed a meeting 
~with the ether culprit who had made this charitable 
offer. As usual, he was not supposed to be at all in 
fault. He was allowed to enter the sacred convent 
gates, and waitin St. Elizabeth (for so the Superior’s. 
room was entitled) till Sister Mary Jane made her 
appearance, Who made all the arrangements, and took 
his money with much gracious condescension, but 
said nothing about his embassadress, Neither did he 
say anything, though he looked up eagerly every time 
the door opened, and made furtive investigations, as 
well as he could, through the long bare passages, where 
all sorts of instruction were going on. When he 
opened (as he had no right to do) one of the doors he 
passed, he found it to be full of infants, who turned 
round en masse, to his great terror, and saluted him 
with avimultaneous bob. They evidently knew their 
manners, but he did not. But nowhere could he see 
Agnes, and nota word about ber did these unfeel 
Sisters utter. To tell truth, they both waited ‘for eac! 
other. Sister Mary Jane had little doubt his real mise 
sion at the House was to find out all he could from her, 
whereas he, on his part, had a lively anticipation of 
being called to task tor following and talking to the 
governess. Oswald had something of the feeling of a 
school-boy who had escaped when he found that no ex- 
planation was asked from him, and this was the 
only .reason he gave to himself for not making 
those inquiries into Agnes Burchell’s family which he 
felt it was now really necessary to make. But why ini- 
mediately? Let him make alittle more ground with 
her first, and establish his own position. It charmed 
him a great deal more to think of winning her in this 
irregular way than to plan the proper formal approach 
to her parents, and application for their consent. To 
goand hunt up an unknown family, and introduce 
himself to them in cold blood, and to ask them, “ Will 
you give me your daughter?’ was quite alarming to 
him. He putit off, asitisso easy to do. Certainly ‘it 
would be his duty to do it, one time or other, if his 
suit prospered, and he was not much afraid of the non- 
success of his suit. Butto go to them once for all, 
and inform them of his engagement with their daugh- 
ter, would, he thought, be aless difficult matter—and 
all the delightful romance of the strange wooing would 
be lost shoulc he adopt the other plan. He telt that he 
had got off when the door. of the House closed upon 
him without any questioning from Sister Mary Jane; 
but on her side the feeling was different. She was: dis- 
appointed. She had guessed how things were going, 
though not that they had gone nearly so far, and she had 
been convinced that the nr st er’s anxiety to see 
her arise from his honorable desire to set everything 
on a proper footing. The reader will perceive that 
Sister May Jane was too simple and too credulous. She 
was half vexed at the idea of losing the girl, ye she 
had grown fond of, and half glad that Agnes had found 
a new life more suited to her than the routine of the 
House; for Agnes it was evident, had no “ yoeation,'’ 
and she did not doubt for amoment what Mr. Oswald 
Meredith’s real object was. She had made up her mind 
to allow herself to be sounded, to yield forth scraps of 
information diplomatically, and finally to divulge 
everything there was to tell, and set the eager lover off 
to the rectory at tie foot of the hill, But Sister Mary 
Jane was much dismayed to be asked no questions 
at allon the subject. She could not understand it, 
and all the disagreeable stories she had ever heard of 
the wolves that haunt the neighborhood of a fold came 
into her mind and filled her with dismay. Instead of 
being honorable and high-minded, as she had taken it 
for granted he must be, was he designing and deceiving, 
according to the ideal of men who used te appear in 
all the novels? Up to this moment Sister Mary Jane 
eae en bi cape Boke at the — of fiction. 

‘as this, that m cal personage in his improper - 
son? The result of the iaiepaiae on herkids was that , 
she reproved poor Agnes gently for a few days, and de- 
clined to allow her to go anywhere, and would not make 
any reference whatever to little Emmy’s going to the 
sea-side. Yes, she was to go. Oh, y, every- 
thing was arranged; but nota word about Emmy’s 
friend, whose liberality procured her this change. 
Agnes felt her heart . She had expected at 


least to be questioned about the young stranger, who 
must, she felt convinced, have asked questions about 
her, and the silence was hard to bear. Once more, in- 
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deed, she was permitted to go out to see Emmy before| “‘ Very much, indeed, I promise you,” said the young | out, this time through the legitimate door, the neglecb 
she went away; but the lay Sister, the porteress, was | man, rubbing his hands. | of which had caused all the mischief; no, not the neg: 
sent with her, on some pretext or other. ‘hus it hap- | “ And now she is not enjoying herself at all,” said | lect, but Oswald's dreadful, wicked levity and her own 
pened that when Oswald appeared us usual, he found | Cara—-‘ working’ very hard amoug the poor children, | (as it almost seemed) crime. 

himself confronted by a respectable visage of forty, | going to visit sick people in the hospital. Oh, yes, | “Tam going away,’ said Miss Cherry, with dignity. 
under the poke bonnet which he had supposed to en- | there would be a difference. The wife would be much |  “‘I will not ask you what you don’t choose to tell me, 
shrine that Perugino countenance to which he had | the most comfortable.” 4 | Cara, I have scen enough for myself; but I can’t help 
addressed so many unconipleted verses. To be sure, “T don’t like girls to be satirical,” said Oswald. “It | saying thatI go with a heavy heart. Your father and 
the Perugino face was close by, but the dragon kept so | puts them out of harmony, out of drawing. Now shesaid | you have both gone out of my reach. Itis not for me 
near that nothing could be said. Oswald talked a little | something like that. She asked me, in her pretty way, | to blame you. I am old-fashioned, and prefer old ways, 
about Emmy loudly, by way of deceiving the respect-|ifit would be better to make one man happy than to | and perhaps it is you who know best.” 4 
able attendant. Then he ventured upon a few hurried | serve a great numberof people, and take care of those | “Oh, Aunt Cherry!” said the girl, in a passion of 
words in alower tone. “Is this an expedient of the | that had nobody to take care of them. That was what | tears. “What canIsay toyou? You are mistaken, 
Sisters?” he said, hastily. ‘‘AmInever to speak to} she said; but she did not laugh, nor put on a satirical indeed you are mistaken. I am not concealing any 


you again? Do they think they can send me away like | tone.” thing.” 

this, and get the better of me? Never! Youneednot| ‘That shows only that she is better thanIam,” said | ‘We will not speak sfit, my dear,” said Miss Cherry, 

think so. You may send me away, but no one else | Cara, slightly angry still, ‘but not that I am wrong. | with trembling lips. “You are out of my reach, both 

shall.” | Your wife! it might be niceenough. Ican’t tell. But | your father and you. Oh, when I think how things 
“Mr. Meredith, for Heaven's sake ’’"—— it would not be a great life—a life tor others, like what, | used tobe! What a good child you were—so true, so 
“Tam taking care; but you don’t mean to cast me! perhaps, she is trying for now.” transparent! and now I don’t seem to know what truth 

off, Agnes 7” | ‘*¥ou are complimentary, Cara,’”’ said Oswald, half | is; everything is muddled up. Oh, I wonderif itis our 
She gave him a sudden look. Her face was full ot | offended. “After all, J don’t think it would be such a| fault! They say that to. have a mother is everything; 


but I thought I had tried to be like a mother,” cried 
Miss Cherry, giving way to the inevitable tears. 
“Tam not false,” said Cara, putting her arms round 


emotion. Fright, melancholy, wistfulness, inquiring | very bad business. Ishall take good care of my wife, 
wonder, were in her eyes. What did he mean? Was | never fear. She s/ial! enjoy herself. Don’t you know,” 
he as true, as reverent, as real in his love, as he had | he added, with alaugh, “that everybody thinks you 


said? He could not have realized, in his confident | and I are going to make it up between us ?” her. Oh, Aunt Cherry, believe me. Idid not know 
happiness and ability to do everything he wished, the Cara turned away. “You ought not to let any one | what he was going todo. It was to thank me, because 
sense of impotent, dejected wondering, and the indig-| think so,” she said. | he had been asking—my adyice ’—— 

nation. with herself, for thinking about it so, which | “ What harm doesitdo? It amuses everybody, keep-| “ Your advice! Ah, you will be fine guides to each 


were in Agnes’s mind. But something in her eyes | ing them on the stretch fornews. They think we are | other, if this is how you treat your best friends,”’ said 
touched aud stopped him in his eager effort to continue | actually. engaged. The times that Edward has tried | Miss Cherry. But she yielded a little to the girl’s caress- 
this undertone conversation, to elude the scrutiny of| to get it out of me—all particulars—and my mother | ing, and dried her eyes. “Iam going away with o 
her companion. “Good-by,’’ she said, with a slight | too. It is far too good a joke not to keep it up.” heavy heart,” she added, after this partial making-upy, 
wave of her hand, hurrying on. Oswald was overcome; “ But, Oswald, I don’t like it. It is not right.” shaking her head gorrowfully. ‘I don't know what it 
in spite of himself. Tie fell behind instinctively, and| “Oh, don’t be so particular, Cara. I shall begin to | is all oe to. Heis never at home—always (here, 
watched her moving quickly along the street with the | believe you are going to be an old maid, like Aunt | and you— In my time we thought of what was right, 
other black shadow by her in the sunshine. For the | Cherry, if you are so precise. Why, what possible harm | not only what we liked best; but they tell us in 
moment he ceased to think of himselt, and thought of | canit do? It is only keeping them on the rack of curi- | all the books that the world is getting wiser, and 
her. Had it been for her comfort that he had crossed | osity, while we are laughing in our sleeves. Besides, | knows better every day. I only hope you will find it 
her path? It had been the most delightful new ex-| after all, Cara mia, it is just a chance, you know, that} so. Oh, Cara,” said Miss Cherry, “it is thought a 
istence and pursuit to him—but to her? Oswald could | it did not come to pass. Ifit had not been for her, and | mean thing to say that honesty is the best policy, 
not have imagined the waves of varied feeling, the | that she turned up just when she did”’ though it was the fashion once; but it is. 1 don't 
secret storms that had gone over Agnes in the quiet of “I'm much obliged to you, Oswald. You think, then, | mean to say that itis the highest way of looking at it ; 
the convent, on account of those meetings and conver- | that it all depends upon you, and that the moment it | but still it isso. For one vexation you may have by 
sations; but he did not consciously pause and ask | pleased you to throw your hankerchief’’—— speaking the truth, you will find a dozen from not 
himself whether this which had been so pleasantto} ‘“ Do not be absurd, my dear child. You know Iam | speaking it. Iwish you would think of this. But 
him had been equally pleasant toher It was but a} very found of you,” said Oswald, with such a softening | will not say pe more.’ 

momentary pause. Then he went after her a little | in his voice, and so kind a look in his eyes, that Cara “Tam not a liar,” said Cara, with a wild indignation 
more slowly, not unselfish enough, even in hisnew) was quite disarmed. He put his hand lightly upon |'in her heart which was beyond words ; and she reiused 
care for-her, not to be rather anxious that Agnes | her waist, asa brether might have done. ‘We have | to speak again, and saw her .unt off with a throbbing 
should be aware that he was there. And who| known each other all our lives—we shall know each | heart, but neither tears nor words beyond what were 
knows? perhaps it was more consolatory for her | other all the rest of our lives. I tell you everything— | absolutely needful. Never had she parted with any 
when she half turned round, standing at the door| you are my little conscience keeper, my adviser. I) one in this way before. She came in and shut herself 
ot the House, waiting for admittance,,to see him | don’t know what I should do without you,” he said; | up in her room, directing them to say that she was ill, 
pass, taking off his hat, reverentially, and looking at | and being of a caressing disposition, Oswald bent down | and could not drive, when Mrs. Meredith came for her. 
_her with eyes halfreproachful and tender, than it would | suddenly and kissed the soft cheek which was lifted | Honesty the best policy! What up of 
have been had he accepted the repulse she had given | toward him. There were two doors to the room—the | heaven and earth was it that placed her amid all these 
him, and put force upon him, and stayed absolutely | one most generally used was in its second division, the | shadows and falsities, she whose spirit revolted from 
away. He meant to continue his pursuit of her—to | back drawing-room ; but another door opened directly proms ning that was even doubtful? She lay down 
waylay her, tolose no possibility of getting near her. | out upon the staircase, and the two were standing, as | upon her little bed, anu -ried herself, not to sleep, but 
He was pertinacious, obstinate, determined, even | it happened, directly in front of this. By what chance | into the quiet of exhaustion, Aunt Cherry, who had 
though it annoyed her. Did itannoy her? or was there | it happened that Miss Cherry chose this door to come | been like a mother to her, had gone away wounded and 
some secret pleasure in the warm glow that came over | in by, and suddenly, softly threw it open at this par- | estranged. Edward—what a countenance his had been 
her at sight of him. She hurried in, and swore to her- | ticular moment, will never be known. There is some- | as he turned and went out of the room! And Oswald, 
self not to think of this troublesome interruption of | thing in such a salutation, especially when at all am- |} who had dragged her into this false position and would 
her quiet lie any more. It wasover. Emmy was re-| biguous in its character, which seems to stir up all | not clear her, laughed ! Cara hid her eyes from the light 
moved, and there was an end ofit. She would think | kinds of malicious influences for its betrayal. The|in one of these outbursts of youthiul despair which 
of it no more, and with this determination Agnes has- | sudden action of Miss Cherry in opening this door re-| are more intolerable than heavier sorrows. Such 
tened to the girls in St. Cecilia, and never left off think- | vealed the little incident not only to her, but to Ed- | pangs have, before now, driven young sculs to despera- 
ing of it till weariness and youth together, making | ward, who was coming up the stair. Cararushed to| tion. She was hemmed in, and did not know what to 
light of all those simple thorns-in her pillow, plunged | the other end of the room, her face scorching with | do. And where in all the world was she to find a friend 
her into softest sleep. shame ; but Oswald, more used to the situation, stood | now? 

Oswald went to Cara to unburden his mind next-day. | his ground, and laughed. “Ah, Aunt Cherry, are you While she was lying there in despair, Oswald, walk- 
He did not quite know what his next step was to be. | really going?” he said, holding out his hand to her, | ing along ligiitly, could scarcely keep himself from 
“ I think it is all right,” he said. “‘ You should haveseen | while Edward stalked into the room like a ghost. Of | laughing aloud when he thought of this quaint misad- 
the look she gave me. She would not have given me a| all the party, Oswald was the least discomposed. In-| venture. How absurd it was! He ho Miss Cherry 
look like that ifshe had not likedme. Itset me won- | deed, it rather pleased him, his vanity and his sense of | would not be too hard upon Cara; but he took the idea 
dering whether she was as happy as—such a creature | fun being both excited. He hada kind of notion that | of the scolding she would receive with a certain com- 
as she is ought to be. Would they scold her badly be- | Edward was jealous, and this added to his mischievous | placence as well as amusement. It was as good asa 
cause I followed tory 2 sete eee ae i enjoyment, Where was the harm ? pia » ave — sale = proceed ber sorte face 
would they be upon her ut why n- “ tier ” gat ; « 0: 6 virtuous Edward, and poor e ‘s furious 
sisted upon being there, it was not her fault.” cate - ia tine—thene fe erie “paket int f wt blush and overwhelming shame. What an innocent 

“ They would say it was her fault. They would say | whether I ought to go or stay,” she added, mournfully, | Child it must be to feel such a trifle so hoge 2A ! But 
that if she had refused. to speak to you, you would not | with a glance at her niece. Cara had turned her back they were all rather tiresome people with their punc- 
have come back.” upon the company, and was in the other room arrang- | tilios, Oswald felt, and the sooner he had emancipated 

“ But Ishould. I am not so easily discouraged. Oh, | ing some music onthe piano with trembling fingers. | himself and settled independently, the better. Thanks 
yes, perhaps if she had looked asif she had hated me ; | gn could not bear either reproach or laughter, for her | to that sensible old governor, who, aiter all, could 
but then,” said Oswald, with complacence, “she did | s,ame was excessive, and out of all proportion to the | 20t have chosen a better moment to die in, there was 
not do that.” magnitude of the offénse, as was to be expected at her | 20 need for waiting, and nobody had any power to 

oe. be so sera said oo opeevmn se roe years. 7 Sep cao = peemece o ag me ~ mene 

ou W) you look vain. It es you look silly, too. a ” please meself; he co’ io WwW e with. 
i she saw ate with that imbecile look on your face, Oh, you must not be uneasy about Cara, peg oo out interference from any one, and he would do 
she would never take the trouble of thinking of you | Wald, lightly. “Cara will be well taken care of. We | it, He would win his little wife by his spear and 
again.” will all take care of her. I must go spits Cara. Good-|his bow, without intervention of the old fogi 

“ Oh, wouldn’t she ?”’ said Oswald, looking more vain | Morning. Iam — 4 aw pty I ss who spoil sport; and when the romance had 
than ever. ‘ Becanse you are insensible, that is not to | been telling you of. a ile cen reed wc Ste ar © 4/ been exhausted, they would alllive happy ever after, 
say that other people are. Ofcourse I should pul] up | bother about,’’ he said, in Sot af? r-tone. “Cara! cry- | like a fairy tale. As for any harm to be done in the 
if T didnot mean anything. But 1 do mean agreat deal. | ing! Why, jane — wre h ity for | Meantime, any clouding of other lives, he puffed that 
I never saw anyone likeher. I told you she was like a = Keren a 7 2 you nave any pity tor dnt Seat with 2 “ Yahaw, mecnreen !’ as he-would 
Perugino—and you should hear her talk. Sheis thrown | ™©,*¢ : ave p away the smoke 0: cigar. 
away there, Cara. Iam sure she never was meant to be | em pes what ~ There ee 4 i rig But it surprised him when he returned home to find 
shut up in such a place, teaching a set of little | ut foolish constructions on ake ook = er 16 | his mother in tears over Edward's resolution, after all, 
wretches. Itoldherso. I told hera wife was better “8 — our — — i vga ‘a ook unconcerned, a8 | to carry out his original plan and go out to India. Mrs. 
than a sister.” lo, ‘Thereds no possible barni done. Meredith was broken-hearted over this change. “I 

“ Are you so very sure of that ?” cried Cara; for what And with this he went away, shaking hands with Miss | thought it. was all settled. Oh, Oswald, there are but. 
she called the “imbecile look of vanity on Oswald’s | Cherry, who. was very pale with agitation and disap- | two of you! How can I bear to part with one of my 
handsome face had irritated her. “Would it be sovery | proval. As for Edward, he gave her a very formal mes- | boys ?””’ she said. 
noble to be your wife, Oswald? Now tell me. You | sage from his mother abouta drive which Cara wasto| ‘Well, mother, but you had made up your mind to 
would like her to look up to you, and think you very | take with her in the afternoon. He scarcely spoke to | it; and, to tell the truth, it is a shame to sacrifice such 

and clever. You wouldread your poetry to her. | the girl herself, who, indeed, kept in the background | prospects as his,” said the elder son, with exemplary 
ou would like her to order youa very nice din- | and said nothing. Edward had grown ere pale; he | wisdom. ‘Iam very sorry, since you take is so to 
ner "= bowed in a formal way, and spoke so stiffly that Miss | heart; but otherwise one can't deny it’s the best thing 

“Ye-es,” said Oswald. “‘But if she smiled at me| Cherry was almost driven to self-assertion. ‘‘ Pray | he could do.” 
sweetly, I should forgive her the dinner, and she should | don’t let Mrs. Meredith take any trouble about Cara’s 
do as she pleased; only I should like her, of course, to | drive,” she said, drawing herself up. “Cara can get an 

Sabamas wonitahie teosiis Uns ac Wisst 1 ecid “Yes thet miprecther would call at four,” icguere 

“ad you wo r to opera and to parties “What I said was that my mother wou at four,” 
and give up your club, perhaps—and you would take | said the young man, and he howed again and went od agente Neher ’ - 
4 great deal of trouble in furnishing your house, and | away. With what a heavy heart he went down stairs, WHILE Oswrld went about the streets go lightly, and 
altogether enjoy yourself.” "not seeing the pitiful look Cara stole at him ashe went thought so pleasantly of his prospects, another mind, 
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atill more agitated than that of Cara, was turning over 
and over all he had done for the last five or six weeks, 
and all that hemight be about to do in the future. 
Agnes in her convent, with all her routine of duties, 
with the little tinkling 


* meditation,” to this service or that, to choir practice, 


to dinner and tea and recreation—carried a tumult of | 


fancies about with her, which no one, except, perhaps, 
Sister Mary Jane, guessed. Oswald would have stood 
aghast could he have seen into that little ocean of ex- 
cited feelings where the waves rose higher and higher 
as the hours went on, and sometimes a swelling tide al- 
most swept the thinker herself away, though, indeed, 
he would have been so unable to understand it that the 
insight would probably have taught him little. How 
easily he took all this, which was so tremendous to 
her! and that not only because of the difference be- 
tween man and woman, but because of the fundamen- 


tal difference in temperament, which was greater still. | 


Agnes had known but little that was lovely or pleasant 
in her life. Her rectory home was neither; her father 
and mother and brothers and sisters were all vulgar 
and commonplace, struggling for existence, and for 
such privileges as it contained, one against another, 


and against the world, each grumbling at the indul-| 


gences the other managed to secure. The parish 


and its poor—and its rich, who were not much | 


more attractive—had been all the world she had 
known, and the only beings who had crossed her 
horizon who were not struggling like her own peo- 
plein the sordidrace of existence to get something, 
whatever it might be, were the Sisters in the House; 
and such a gentle, retired person as Miss Cherry, who 
was not fighting for anything, who was ready to yield 
to anyone, and whose mild existence was evidently not 
pervaded by that constant recollection of self which 
filled up all the life of the others. This was what had 
brought the visionary girl into the House, which was 
sordid too in its details, though not in its spirit. Then 
there had been suddenly presented to her, just as sue 
settled down to the work of the House, an image of 
something new, something more spontaneous, more 
easy in generosity, more noble in liberality, than any- 
thing she had ever encountered. What did it matter 
that this type of nobleness was a handsome young 
man? Visionary Agnes, in the daring of her youth, 
saw no harm, but rathera beautiful fitness, in the fact 
that this revelation of the ideal should have all that 
‘was best in external as well as in more important 
things. He had stopped short, no doubt, with all the 
brilliant world, which she did not know, waiting for 
him, arrested till he should join it, to carry the wound- 
ed child to the hospital. He had left those mysterious 
glories of life, day after day and week after week, to go 
and ask for little Emmy. How wonderful this was! 
The devotion of Sister Mary Jane, the loving-kindness 
of Miss Cherry, faded before such an example; for 
they had not the world at their feet as this young 
paladin evidently had. 

This was how the first chapter of the story came 
about. It opened her eyes (Agnes thought) to noble- 
ness undreamed of, and for the first few weeks the 
universe itself had grown more bright to her. Could 
it be possible, then, that in “the world” itself, which 
the Sisters had abjured—in that splendid, glorious 
«society which even ascetic books spoke of as some- 
thing too full of entrancements and seductions to be 
resis by any but the most heroic—there were still 
opportunities of living the highest unselfish life, to 
the glory of God and the comfort of man? When Agnes 
found that this ideal hero of hers had thoughts less 
exalted in his bosom—that so small a motive as the 
wish to see herself and talk to her had something to do 
with his devotion to the orphan, her visionary mind 
received a shock. Probably had Oswald’s enthusiasm 
been for another, she would have been disquieted by 
the discovery: but there is something strangely con- 
ciliatory in the fact that it is one’s self who is ad- 
mired and followed. Such trivial emotions detract 
from the perfection of an ideal character; but still 
it is a much more easy thing to forgive your 
own lover than any one else’s. And the more he 
sought her, the more Agnes’s heart, in spite of 
herself, inclined toward the man who could be thus 
moved. The ‘ideal stole away, but so insensibly, 
in rose-colored clouds, that she. had not discovered 
the departure of her first admiration and wonder be- 
fore something else stole in. It was not all goodness, 
nobleness, Christian charity, perhaps, that moved him ; 
put what was it? Love, which in its way is divine too. 
Only after this altogether new influence had made it- 
self felt did doubts appear, making a chaos in her mind. 
Were his sentiments as true as she had first thought? 
Was it right to counterfeit goodness, even in the 
name of love? Was not, after all, the life of the Sisters 
—_the life of sacrifice—more noble than the other smil- 
ing life, of which he was the emblem? Was it nota 
mean thing to go back from that, and all one’s high 
thoughts of it, to the common romance of a story- 
book ? Might not this romance lead back again to those 
vulgar beaten paths out of which Agnes had supposed 
herself to have escaped? And, ah! was it true, after 
all? Was it love, and not levity? Was he seek- 
ing her seriously, in honor and truth; or was it pos- 
gible that he was not noble at all, seeking her only 
for his own amusement? These thoughts shook Agnes 
to the bottom of her soul. They were like convulsions 

ing over her, tearing her spirit asunder. She went 
‘on with her work and all her religious exercises, and 
nobody found out how curiously unware of what she 
was doing the girl was—living in a dream, performing 
mechanically all outside functions. Who does kuow, 
of those who are most near to us, what is going on in 
our minds? And nots calm Sister, not a little orphan 
in the House, would have been more incapable of com- 
prehending than was Oswald, to whom it would have 
seemed impossible that anything in the world could 


roduce so much emotion. Not only was it incompre- | friends.”” But she did not mention the incident to the | meet. It was the old porteress of the House, 
ensible to lim, but he could not even have found it! Superior, and Agnes, though she trembled, said noth-' Sister who had several times accompanied her 


bell continually calling her to} 
one thing or another—to matins or even-song, to | 


out. And that his conduct should move either Agnes 
or Cara to this passionate suffering was an idea out of 
grasp altogether. He would have been astounded, and 
more than astounded, had he been able to see into these 
two strange phases of unknown existence, which he 
could not have realized ; but yet he was interested as 
warmly as his nature permitted. He was “in 
love;” he was ready to do a great deal to secure 
to himself the girl he loved; he was ready to pro- 


ceed to the most unmistakable conclusions, to commit | 


himself, to blazon his love to the eyes of day. Perhaps 


even the sense that it was in his power to do this, | 


without waiting for a key-note from any one else, had 
something to do with his perfect calm. 


After this, however, the departure of Emmy brought | 
There was no} 
reason now why Agnes should go out alone, and watch- | 
| ful Sister Mary Jane, who was not satisfied with the 


a new phase to this strange wooing. 


shape the affair was taking, exercised an undisclosed 
surveillance over her young disciple. 


professed Sisters, Anglican or otherwise; but Sister 
Mary Jane had long recognized that Agnes Burchell 
had not a “vocation ;” and she was a woman, though 
she was a Sister, and had a soft spot in her heart which 
would have made her not inexorable to an incipient ro- 
marce. But why didn’t he ask me about her friends? 
Sister Mary Jane said to herself. This seemed to her 
the test by which Oswald was to be known, and he had 
borne its application badly. 
over Agnes with double zeal, scarcely letting her out of 
her own sight. Some one was always ready to go out 
with her when she went out; and even in the daily 
procession of the school-girls Agnes was never lett 
alone. Here, however, Oswald was just as much in ad- 


vance of everything Agnes could have thought of as | 


she was in advance of him in intensity of feeling. 
Nothing could exceed the cleverness, the patience, the 
pertinacity, with which he baffled this attempt to shut 
him-out from her. He would not be shut out; he 
haunted the neighborhood like the air they breathed. 
The door seemed never to open but he was within 
reach, and Agnes never went to a window without see- 
ing him. He passed the procession as it went demurely 
along the street; he was present somewhere when it 
came out, and when it came in. Whenever Agnes was 
visible, he was there. This might haye been the most 
intolerable persecution, enough to drive the yictim 
crazy. But, oddly enough, it did not produce this 
effect. On the contrary, the sense of his constant pres- 
ence near her, watching her perpetually, became like 
an intoxication to Agnes. She went about more and 
more like a person in a dream. To feel that when you 
lift your eyes you will most probably see a handsome 
face full of tender interest, anxiously waiting to secure 
your answering glance, and beautiful eyes full of love 
and eagerness watching you wherever you go, is not a 
thing which produces a very displeasing effect upon the 
mind of a girl. He could not approach her directly, 
had not a chance of speaking to her, but he never gave 
her time to forget him. The excitement of this pur- 
suit delighted Oswald. It would have pleased him 
even had he been much less truly touched by genuine 
love than he was, so far as that love can be considered 
genuine which springs from the sudden impression 
made by a fair face, and which has no foundation (to 


speak of) of personal knowledge or intimate acquaint- | 


ance. As this, however,is what is called love by the 
great majority of the world, we need not apologize for 
Oswald’s sentiment, which was quite real and very en- 
grossing. But it suited his character admirably to 
carry it on in this way. He enjoyed the sensation 
of foiling all precautions, and conveying by a glance, 
by the ing off of his hat, his mere appear- 
ance, as much as other men do by chapters of 
more NM aesigy wooing. Agnes, after a week or 
two of this treatment, began to forget all her 
doubts, and to feel herself floated upward into 
&@ visionary world, a kind of poetical paradise, in 
which the true knight worships and the fair lady re- 
sponds at a saintly distance, infinitely above him yet 
beneath him, half angelic yet half parasitic, owing to 
his worship the greater part of her grandeur. She 
made a little feeble resistance now and then, saying to 
herself that she did not know him, that he did not 
know her; asking herself how this interchange of 
glances and the dozen words they had spoken to each 
other form any foundation for “friendship,” which in 
the trouble of her mind was what she chose to call it. 
But such arguments do not count for much inthe mind 
of a girl who feels and knows that all her comings and 
goings are marked by adoring eyes, that some instinct 
guides her lover across her path whenever she leaves 
the shelter of her home, and that his love is great 
enougit to encounter perpetual fatigue and trouble, and 
to make him give up his entire leisure to the chance of 
seeing her. If it ever gleamed across her mind that he 
might have found out an easier way by making love to 
her parents, and that this would at once have delivered 
them both from all possibility of misunderstanding, the 
idea faded as quickly as it entered, driven away by 
the next appearance of Oswald's reverential salutation, 
his eager glance, his apparently accidental presence. 
Sister Mary Jane very seldom went with the procession, 
and it was not etiquette to talk of what was seen or 
heard outside, and the Superior of the House was so 
occupied as to be beyond the possibility of gossip, so 
that she did not hear of the daily appearance of the in- 
truder. Sister Catherine was short-sighted, and very 
much taken up with the demeanor of the girls. If-she 
remarked him at all with her dim eyes, she took it for 
granted that he lived in the neighborhood, and was go- 
ing to his oceupation, whatever it might be, when the 
girls went out for their walk. ‘‘I don’t keep up the 
practice of recognizing the people I knew in the world,”’ 
she said, on one occasion, seeing somebody taking off 
his hat. ‘Never mind whether it was for you or me; 
it is best to take no notice, unless, indeed, with reel 


Things of “ the | 
world,” like love and marriage, are out of the way of | 


Accordingly she watched | 


ing. The daily encounter was like wine in her veins. 
| It intoxicated her with a curious dreamy intoxication 
| of the spirit. Her head was in the clouds as she walk- 

ed, and she did not know which was real—the curious 
life which she passed like a dream in the House, or that 
glimpse of freedom and light and sunshine which she 
had abroad, light in which he stood enshrined like the 
young Saint Michael in the painted window. By de- 
grees that moment ot encounter became the critical 
fact in tbe day. Who was she to resist this fanciful, 
delicate worship? and Agnes did not know that it was 
to him no visionary reverential distant worship, but 
the most amusing and seductive pursuit in the world. 

It was evident, however, that this could not go 
on indefinitely without coming to some conclusion. 
A few weeks stole by ; Oswald did not tire, and Agnes 
grew more and more self-absorbed. She struggled, but 
inetfectually against the sweet, strange fascination 
which rapt her out of the vulgar world altogether in 
which she still went on mechanically doing her duties, 
very good to the children, very submissive and sweet 
to the Sisters, caring tor nothing so much as to sit 
still in a corner and muse and dream when her work 
was done. Agnes felt herself a very unsatisfactory 
person all these weeks. She was ashamed to think 
how little her heart was in her work, although she did 
it toall appearance more dutifully than ever. All her 
little disquiet was over. She bore the dulness like an 
angel, because of this visionary refuge of dreams 
which she had; but, with all this outward sweetness, 
Agnes felt that in her early days in the House, when 
her heart rebelled at the details, but was warm as an 
enthusiast’s in the spirit of the place, she was more 
true than now. Now she was patient, docile, gentle 
with everybody, and when she had an opportunity of 
quiet, would stroll into the little rnde chapel with its 
bare walls—for what? for prayer? She had gone 
there to pray for strength many a time when her 
patience was nearly at an end before; but now what 
| visions stole unwittingly yet too sweetly upon her 
| dreamy soul, what words imagined or remembered 
kept echoing in her ears? Poor Agnes! how happy 
she was, and how miserable! Good Sister Catherine, 
short-sighted and dull, wondered over the young 
teacher’s growth in grace, and whispered to the Supe- 
rior that a great work was going on, and that their 
young helper would soon devote herself as they had 
done, and join them altogether in their work. But 
Sister Mary Jane, who was wise, shook her head, She 
saw something in the dreamer’s eyes which did not 
mean devotion. And oh, how guilty poor Agnes felt 
when, stealing out of chapel, where her prayers had so 
soon melted away into those musings, she encountered 
the blue eyes which Oswald had thought too beautiful 
not to be merciful as well! Agnes trembled daily to 
be asked, “ What are you thinking of?” What was 
she thinking of ? How could she tell any one—much 
less Sister Mary Jane? It was shameful, terrible, to 
carry such thoughts into such aplace. How she had 
fallen off from the first fervor, the early enthusiasm of 
self-devotion! To what was that devotion now turned 
aside? Alas! alas! but, all the same, in external 
matters the change was all for the better. The more 
pious of the girls thought her a true Agnes, fit votary 
of the saint who bears the lamb. They hoped she 
would keep that gentle name, and be Sister Agnes 
when she was professed, ) 

‘Thus Agnes got an altogether fictitious reputation 
while Oswald carried on his wooing, and summer 
came, and the long evenings grew more and more 
akin to dreams. Oswald did what tew men of his 
class would do for love or anything else—went 
without his dinner evening after evening. In the 
hot days the girls had their walk later, and as soon as 
he found this out, love and the excitement of pursuit 
and the determination to succeed persuaded him be- 
tween them to this sublime point of self-sacrifice. After 
a Pao he was rewarded, And this was how it came 
about. 

It was June; the summer had expanded until the 
days were almost at the longest, and.as the season had 
all through been a very warm and bright one, every- 
thing was in its perfection of summer beauty. Oswald 
had seen the school procession trip in by the door of 
the House, leaving behin¢ all the lovely glow of a sum- 
mer sunset. He turned round and walked away toward 
that brilliant western blaze with a sigh, Twilight was, 
in his face, which the golden light caught aslant and 
glorified. It was getting on to the wistful moment of 
the day when the excitement of the sun’s departure is 
over, and Nature, too, sighs in exhaustion and gentle 
sadness ; and it was the wistful moment for the lover, 
his lady just disappeared out of sight, and the impossi- 
bility of following her, speaking to her, getting any 
point of his connection with her, overwhelming his 
mind. Was this how it was always to be? never to get 
any further; never todo anything but wait, and gaze, 
and salute her as she passed; wasthis to beall? Ra- 
ther, indeed, this for her than anything with another! 
But yet the days were long, and it is dreary always to 
wait, 

Then there suddenly appeared against the blaze in the 
west a black poke-bonnet, the ugliest of its kind. He 
pricked up his ears and quickencd his steps. How he 
could think it might be she whom he had just seen to 
disappear at the convent door, I don’t understand, but 
his heart began to beat, and his steps quickened as if by 
magic. Nothing short, however, of a novel adaptation 
of the great Indian juggling trick could have brought 
Agnes there. She was, on the contrary, safe in’ the 
House, superintending the girls, who were getting ready 
for tea, with the sweetest angelic smile upon her face. 
The girls were hot from their walk, tired,.and trouble- 
some, and noisy, but Agnes bore with them like a saint, 
did not hear them, indeed, having retired into herchapel 
and place of musing. But if it was not Agnes, if, indeed, 
it was some one as unlike Agnes as could be conceived, 
; Agnes herself could scarcely have been so desirable to 

the lay 
on her 


- to the Convent Sanitorium at Liampet Bay. She scarcely 
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expeditions to the hospital. A sudden inspiration came | 
to Oswald. There could be nothing improper in ad- | 
dressing her, a perfecily safe person, to whom his inter- | 
est in little Emmy could have nothing but the most | 
natural and genuine aspect. He hastened up to her | 
with anxious looks, and asked how the little patient 
was, andif any news of her had been received at the 
House, 

“ Oh, bless you, sir, yes,”’ said the lay Sister ; “ she’s | 
been very bad, but now she's better. She won’t be a 
long liver, that child. Sue’s very delicate ; but come 
when it will the little lamb is prepared. She is the 
Ppiousest child I ever came across.” 

“Do you mean to say she is dying?” said Oswald, 
alarmed in spite of himself. | 

“Ob no, sir. Some time, I make no doubt, but not 
now ; but she has been that delicate—you could blow 
her away with a puffof winl. S.» she has never come 
back. Indeed, I hear the tea -uer of the third division, 
that’s Miss Burchell—you'ye seen her—the one as al- | 
ways went to the hospital ’’—— 

“ Oh yes, I’ve seen her.” 

* Delicate too, sir. I'm not easy deceived, and I saw | 
in a moment as she was not fit for the work.” | 
“ Is she ill?” said Oswald, all tremulous and excited, 
feeling disposed to rush forthwith to the House, with- | 
out rhyme or reason, and carry her off. 

“Oh no, sir; not at all. But Sister Mary Jane—she’s | 
the Superior ’’—— 

‘ Yes, yes, I know.” 

“She thinks that she’d be the better for a change, and 
60, as she wants to send some more children to the 
Sanatorium, she made up her mind to send her, for 
she'd be a deal the better,she says, of a little sea air 
herself.” 

“ Ah,” said Oswald, ‘‘ she whois going to the Sana- 
torium is Sister Mary Jane.” 

“ Not at all, sir; oh no; the one that is going is Miss 
Burchell. Sister Mary Jane is the Superior, and 
she thinks it will do her good, and take off her 
thoughts.” 

“Ah, I see,” said Oswald, gravely. ‘“ When does 
Miss Burchell go? You might ask her from me to re- 
member me to httle Emmy. When does she go?” 

“ To-morrow, sir. Iam sure, sir, you're very good to 
think so much about such a little thing as that, but she 
isadear little thing. I have understood, sir, that it 
was you that paid for her guing ’—— 

“ That is a trifle, Sister ""—— 

“ Ob, I am not called Sister,”’ said the portress, blush- 
ing with pleasure. ‘“‘ Iam notalady like the rest. IT 
am only in the House to open the door and to do the 
chars ; but if I was the Superior, I could not be more | 
interested for little Emmy, Biéss you, sir, she is the | 
Piousest little thing, And thank you, sir, for your 
goodness to her ; that child’s prayers will bring down a 
blessing on you.” 

“*Amen !” said Oswald, himself feeling much more 
pious than usual. “ I want badly enough ’—— 

“And I'll tell Miss Burchell to give Emmy your | 
love "’"—— 

“On second thouzhts,’’ said Oswald, astutely, “it 
will be better not to say anything about it. The 
Sister Superior might not like a stranger to send mes- 
gages.” 

‘“That is very true,” said the lay Sister, perceiving 
all at once that she too might have come in for a re- 
buke; and atter this she ran on into sundry communi- 
cations about Sister Catherine, who was newly arrived | 
and not quite up to the work. ‘ For them that know 
such ladies as Sister Mary Jane and Miss Burchell is 
naturally particular,” said the portress. 

“ Very naturally,” said Oswald, with fervor. He ask- | 
ed her to put a sovereign for him into the poor-box at | 
the chapel door, and then sent her off well pleased 
while he turned back in great haste to prepare for his 
going. Here was his opportunity at last. 


CHAPTER YXXVIII. 
THE SUPREME MOMENT. 


Ir was a beautiful morning in June when Agnes start- 
ed from the House with her little charge, who was going 


knew so soon as the poriress did, who had thus fortu- 
nately warned the eager lover; for Sister Mary Jane had 
thought it best to screen Agnes from all risks, and in- 
formed her only upon the day before the expedition, 

“You want a little change; it will do you good.” the 
Sister Superior said, pinching the girl’s pale cheek. I 
thought we should have had to send you home, but a 
little breath of sea air will do you good.” 

“Oh, I do not require to be sent bome!”’ Agnes said, 
with a sudden flush of fright. To go home was tar 
from being what she desired. Indeed, she did not quite 
like to leave the House and the girls’ procession even 
for one day. ‘The pale little girl who was her compan- 
ion was excited and noisy with joy; but as she took her 
seat in a corner of a second-class carriage, Agnes ielt 
less exhilarated than depressed, though there was a 
curious Jumble of feelings in her mind. The motion | 
was pleasant, the fresh air—atter the languid breezes of 
London—revived and refreshed the country-born girl. 
Ah! green fields still looked just so, the birds sang as 
of old, only there was something in the breeze and the 
sunshine and the birds which she never had known be- 
fore—something which suggested a want, a void, and | 
yet a hope. She would not say to herself what that 
void was, but yet felt that it was strange, looking out 
from the window of the carriage, not to see one face 
which she always saw when she looked out. Very 
strange; and yet, when she reminded herself, so much 
More strange would it have been had she seen it. It 
was quite early when they started; the fresh — 
lights, still so soft in their early brightness, caugh 
the dews lying still here and there in the corners. 
The child prattied on for an hour or so, then got tired, 
and leaned her head against Agnes, and went to 


| they made those thoughts, when she suddenly woke up 
| to a consciousness of them, very guilty and dreadful to 


| vidence had sent this soothing medicine of sleep. Then 


| longs to an English gentleman’s morning toilet ; he 


| which pleases our insular vanity, which costs the ut- 


| to be reached by a branch from a junction whence 


| question with himself. If he showed at once, she 


‘soon meeting her. It was an emotion altogether dit- 


| when he held himself in leash—waiting and impatient ; 
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sleep. Agnes was glad, It saved her from the neces- 
sity of answering, and allowed her to plunge into all 
the sweet enchantment of dreams. There is a time in 
most lives when one's own thoughts are more enter- 
taining, more absorbing, than the highest fiction, and 
when poetry is nothing to the vague glory of musing | 
which envelopes the young soul like an atmosphere of | 
itsown. This was what Agnes had come to now. She 
supposed she was tiinking, but she was no more think- 
ing than the pale child, whose soft little sickly cheek 
leaned up against her shoulder with such contiding 
ease. The child slept, being sick and weakly ; the girl | 


| dreamed, being young, and feeling the sweetness of | 


| 
life to her very finger-tips. There was nobody to dis- | 
turb them, nothing but the wind of their rapid going, | 
the rush of motion, the vision of green flelds and trees | 
flitting past, the clouds in the sky sailing over them. | 
In such circumstances even a dusty railway journey 
grows poetical, The black poke-bonnet and the con- 
ventual cloak did not make it less so, though, alas! 


Agnes. But for this morning, at least, once in a way, | 
she had escaped from the duties of life, and the sott | 
haze which crept over her seemed more allowable | 
during this interval in which it was evident she could | 
do nothing else. She had her duty with her in the 
shape of the little invalid by her side, to whom Pro- 


was not Agnes free? Sometiiing as subiiuing as sleep 
itself, and more sweet than dreams, brought a film over 
her soft eyes. It was only a second-class carriage on a 
dusty railway, but one wonders if in any human para- 
dise ever dreamed by poets there could be any thing | 
more sweet. 

In the same train there was another traveler by no 
means sharing in this soft trance of enchantment. Os- 
wald, you may be sure, was traveling first-class. His 
morning dress had all the easy perfection which be- 


was the very impersonation of that simple luxury 


most possible with the least possible show. And he 
was delighted with his adventure, with his own clever- 
ness in bringing this adyenture to so prosperous 
a point, with the chance of seeing Agnes and haying 
her to himself; but anxious, and turning over a hun- 
wet plans in his mind as to how he was to manage 
€ all, 

Limpet Bay was a very small place on the banks of 
the Thames, just where the river becomes sea, and had 


trains only went at very awkward hours. This was why 
it had been necessary to start so early. The question 
was where and how he was to show himself, so as not 
to alarm too much the shy object of his pursuit, and 
at the same time to take full advantage of this propi- 
tious moment. Oswald’s mind was busy with this 
subject all the way to the junction. He had no time 
for the dreams which wrapped Agnes in a delicious 
stillness of thought ; he hadto debate this important 


inight think it right to shut herself up in the Sana- 
torium until the time came for her return, Even if 
she did so, he had still all the chances of the journey 
in his favor, but these were limited, and subject to in- 
terruption ; whereas, if he kept concealed, who could 
doubt that Agnes would stray out upon the sands, or 
to the little pier, or about the low rocks on the beach 
to taste the salt breezes coming strong and cheery over 
the sea? He resolved at last to deny himself, and trust 
to this after-certainity, notwithstanding that the temp- | 
tations to premature self-discovery'was strong. For- 
tunately the carriages in which they were seated went } 
through, and there was no ean made at the junc- 
tion, which must have betrayed him; and there he 
sat, his heart beating, his mind exhilarated and in live- 
ly action, pleased with himself and his plans and_ his 
prospects, as well as delighted with the thought of so 


ferent from that of Agnes—less poetical, less spiritual, 
less entrancing. He knew what he wanted, and would 

in all probability get it; but what she wanted was that | 
vague infinite which no soul ever gets, in this universe 
at least. To him the moments when le should have 
persuaded her into saying anything or everything that 
ashy maiden could say, when he should carry her off 
triumphantly and marry her, and make her his own, 
were all quite distinct, and better than this moment, 


but to her would any moment ever be equal to that 
hour of dreams? Thus they swept along, each alone, 
characteristically occupied, making progres&, conscious 
or unconscious, out of the sweet preface and overture 
of existence into life. 

Itcame about as Oswald had forseen. The day was 
one ot the loveliest days of early June, the foliage still 
iresh in its spring livery, the earth still downy in soft 
green of the springing corn and softer velvet of the 
grass; the daisies and buttercups, simplest of delights, 
were still a wonder to behold, the wild roses, sweet on 
all the hedge-rows, lighting up the country with deli- 
cate flushes of color. Then as they neared the sea 
came the grayer greenness of the downs, soft undula- 
tions, vellow stretches of sand, surrounded by the 
blue glory of the salt-water, broken and cheerful with 
white wavelets, not big enough to trouble anything 
save elfish mischief, the nearest approach to laughter 


thatis in nature. The red roofs of the village, the 
fishing boats, even the half-built chaos of a marine pa- 
rade, by means of which Limpet Bay meant to tempt vis- 
itors one day or other, were beautiful to Oswald as they 
approached, and moved themselves like a picture into 
Agnes's fancies. Her little charge woke, and was clam- 
orous with pleasure. Was that the sea? were those 
the sands where Emmy went to play ? were these brown 
things rocks? Her questions were innumerable. A 
Sister of the same order, a mild-eyed woman, made half 
beautiful by the close white cap and collar, which 


threw up the healthful tints of her face, met them, 
and conducted them to the Sanatorium or convalescent- 
home of the Sisterhood, which rose, with its peaked: 
roois in the semi-ecclesiastical Gothic cottage which 
Anglicanism has appropriated to itself, a little apart. 
the village. Oswald watching anxiously trom 
his window, kept himself out of sight till the* 
little party had gone with their boxes and bas- 
kets. He was the only first-class passenger who had 
come that day or for many days, to Limpet Bay, and 
the population, so much as there was, received him 
with excitement. It seemed possible that he might be 
going to stay, and what a success for the place to havea 
gentleman—a gentlenian !—so early in the year! Two 
or three loungers yolunteered to show him the inns, 
others to carry his things, though he had nothing to 
carry, others to guide him to the port. A bourgecis 
family might be more profitable in the long-run, but it 
is not so exciting to the imagination as a gentleman—a 


| real gentleman, generally supposed to be a creature to 
di 


whom money is absolutely indifferent, and whose pock- 
ets are full for everybody’s benefit. He shook theni all off 
however, and went through the village to the sands, 
where he sat down under arock to wait. There was 
nobody there, not even little Emmy and her conyales- 
cent companions, nothing but a boat or two on the 
shore, a fisher-boy or so, half in half out of the water. 
And the little waves leaped and laughed and gurgled, 


| and the big ones rolled softly in with their long hus-sh 


on the warm sands. Scenery there was none to speak 
of—a blue sea, a blue sky, the one flecked with wave- 
lets, the other with cloudlets ; a brownish-yellow slope 
of sand, a gray-green shoulder of velvety mossy down, 
a few low fantastic rocks, a rude brown-red fishing 
coble: yet with what a sense of beauty and pleasant- 
ness those nothings filled the mind! mere air and sun- 


| Shine and summer sounds and simplest life—nothing 


more. 
Oswald sat and waited, not very patiently, behind the 
bit of rock. Sometimes he forgot himself for a moment, 


| and mused almost like Agnes, but with thoughts more 


active. Ifhe could but get into one of those boats and 
take her out'upon the blue sea, where no one could in- 
terfere with him, no one interrupt his love tale, not 
even her scruples! Now the decisive moment of his lite 
(he said to himself) was at hand. Never aguin would he 
have such an opportunity—eyerything niust be settled 
to-day. It was the last day of this sweet clandestine 
romance which pleased his. fancy somuch more than 
serious wooing. After this it would be necessary to 
descend to the precautions of ordinary life, to see her 
family, to ask the consent of her father and mother, to 
arrange horrible business, and fall into the groove like 
ordinary men. But to-day! was there not anything 
wild, adventurous, out of the usual jog-trot, that they 
could do to-day? Her dress was the chief thing that 
restrained Oswald. He could have carried off a irl in 
the habiliments of ordinary life, could have persuaded 
her into a boating be pa a (he thought) in defiance 
of all the conventional rules of society; but a girt in a 
convent dress, a girl in a close cap and poke-bonnet 
She only looked the fairer for that rim of solid white 
which made the warm tints of her complexion tell so. 
powerfully, but the cap was a visible stgn of separation 
from the world which daunted the boldness of the 
youth. Nevertheless, the laughing brightness of the 
water and the aries neurness of the boat made 
Oswald restless. He called the owner to him, who was 
stolidly lounging about, from time to time looking at 
his property, and hired it, then sent for u little basket 
of provisions from the inn, enough tor luncheon. Was 
it possible that he might be able to beguile her to 
with him? He went back to his rock, aud sat with his 
heart beating, to wait. 


Before long alittle band of the small convalescents 
came trooping on to the sands. Oswald felt that he 
was lost it he was discoyered by these small women, or 
at least by Emmy, who was among them, and he stole 
round to the other side of his rock, hiding, himself till 
they passed on. There was a little dcnkey-chair, with 
two who were still inyalids, tenderly driven along the 
smooth sands by the mild-eyed Sister whom he had 
Seen receiving Agnes at the railway. They went on, 
passing him, to a turther point, where shells and sea+ 
weed were to be found, and the voices and laughter of 
the children sounded sweetly from that distance upon 
the fresh breeze from the sea. If they had been nearer, 
he would not have found them so musical. Finally, 
there appeared a solitary figure in black robes, inter- 
cepting the light, She was gazing at the sea, so that 
Oswald could not.see her tace. It seemed to him that. 
he knew her step, though it was noiseless; that no one 
could :nistake her; but still it was not absolutely cer- 
tain it wasshe. She came along slowly, her footsteps 
altogether undirected by her eyes, which were fixed 
on the sea. It was not the maiden meditation of the 
poet.. Her eyes were with her heart, and that was far 
away. She had kept behind, happily, while the Sister 
took out her little band, and -now came alone, moy- 
ing sottly over the long stretch of beach, now and 
then stopping to look at the sea, It was during 
one of these D peme that Oswald rose from his 
place of partial concealment, and went along the 
sands to meet her. His steps were inaudible upon that. 
soft footing, and it was impossible to say what influence. 
it was which made Agnes turn round suddenly and 
meet him straight, face to face. The start she gave. 
made every line of her figure, all shrouded in the 
cloak, tremble. She uttered a little cry unawares, and 
put up her hands in alarm and wonder.. You would d 
have said he was the last person in the world whom 
she expected to see—and yet she had done nothing but 
think of him every step of the way as she came al: 
and the last person she wished to see, pee A 
thought of him, which accompanied her wherever she 
went, made the worlda cnsages place to 8s. But 
to be thinking of an individual whom you believe to be 
far off and entirely separated from you, and then to 
turn round and see him at your elbow, is startling | 
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‘ven when the sentiment is less intense than that 
which was in the girl’s mind. , 

“You are surprised to see me,” he said, hastening to 
her side. 

“Yes,” she said; “very much surprised.” Then 
trying to regain her composure, “I did not know—it is 
.& coincidence—this is such a quiet place ’*—— 

“Very quiet, and how lovely! I have been sitting 
under that rock” (Agnes turned round to look at it) 
“waiting for you.” 

“ Waiting—for me!” 

“Why should I make believe,” said Oswald, “or why 
should you wonder? What should I come here for but 
to sea you? to watch over you at a distance, and—I 
confess it, though it may seem selfish—to speak to you 
when I could find an opportunity.” 

“Indeed, indeed,” she said, clasping her hands, “you 
ought not—you must not! I have said so betore.” 

“Do you think it likely,” said Oswald, with fine 
seriousness, ‘‘that I should have followed you like 
your shadow for so long, and leave off all at once, with- 
out explanation, without reason? Agnes, here we are 
safe and quite out of the reach of interruption. Here 
you may listen to me without shocking—yourself, or 
anyone. Hear me first. The poorest beggar in the 
street you will give a hearing to, why not tome? Let 
me tell youeyerything. Let me ask you what I must 
ask—let me know my fate.” 

“Mr. Meredith,” she said, speaking very low and 

uickly, “ these are not words to be used to me. 
& not know you ’’—— 

“Not know me!’ he repeated, with ingenuous 
wonder. 

“I mean—of course I have seen youagreat many 
times. Of course I——But I ought not to know you,” 
she went on, with alittle vehemence. “I haye—noth- 
ing to do with you.” 

“How unkind—how unkind yon aré!” 

This reproach silenced her. She gave him a hasty 
look, with a sudden, half-supplicating movement of 
cher hands. 

“When a man loyes a woman,” said Oswald, with 
anxious art, ‘“‘ they are almost always strangers to each 
other. Do you blame himif he takes every means to 
introduce himself, to try to get her to know him, to be- 
lieve in him, to reply tohim? You are not at home, 
not in circumstances to allow this. What could I do? 
I would have brought my mother; but I told you what 
happened to us, and the trouble my mother is in. 
And, besides, pardon meifI had a hope that you, who | 
“were not & common girl like others, would understand 
me, would let me speak without all the vulgar prelim- | 
inaries. We are not like two nobodies, two butterflys, | 
of whom no one knows anything,’ he said, witha) 
vague flourish of trumpets. ; 


es made him no reply; she was without words, 
Indeed, she was a little overawed by this explanation— 
“‘notlike two nobodies, of whom no one knew any- 
thing.” Whowashe? What had he done to lift him 
‘to the rank of those whom other people knew? 

“ At all events,” he said, after a pause, “will you not 
give me my chance now? We are here, with no one to 
say a word, nobody to interfere with us, no one to think 
weare doing wrong. Let me have my chance now. If 


I—T} 


you condemn me, I promise to go away ; I shall have 
no heart to trouble you longer,” he said, in a pathetic 
tone, which made poor Agnes tremble. Had she the 
heart to condemn him? Oh, how little he knew! She 
yee. saying to herself that it was the shortest way ; 
hat anything else would’be foolish ; and gave her con- 
sent, without looking at him, with a grave little move- 
ment of her head. He led her to the rock where he 
had been sitting waiting for her, and where she now 
followed him without a word, How their hearts were 
beating, both of them, though all was so still! She 
sat down on the smooth rock, he half kneeling on the 
sand by her side. The soft summer air surrounded 
them, the sea, dropping out of its morning smiles, fell 
into a hush of listening, and stilled everything about 
that the tale might not be disturbed. “ Hus-sh,” said 
the soft, me waves as the tide stole in. A few soft 
clouds fitted over the sun, softening his mid-day radi- 
ance; the hush of noon fell upon earth and sea. And 
there es sat, throned in that momentary judgment- 
seat of her womanhood, with his tate, as he said, in her 
hands. The words had a deeper meaning than Oswald 
thought of. The fate of other lives hung on that deci- 
sion—of her own more than of his. But neither of | 
them thought of that. Would she accept him? It was 
incredible that she could refuse him, This was the 
real conviction in his heart, and yet he trembled too. 
Neither of them knew how long they sat there, while | 
Agnes on her throne listened—trembling, blushing, 
weeping, hiding soft gleams of sympathetic looks, | 
aaieping Deck kindred confessions that stole to her own 
lips. She heard the story of Oswald's love. It did not 


lose in the telling, and yetit wastrue, Thongh his | 
pocuy was not of avery elevated kind, as the reader} 
ows, it gave him acommand of words, it ale him 


skill enough to know how that story should be told. | 
He paused for no instant reply, but went through the 
record from beginning toend. Never had the girl heard 
sucha tale. Romance, even in books, was little known 
toher. She had been brought up upon matters of | 
fact, and, lo! here was a romance of her own, poetry | 
living and breathing, stealing the very heart out of | 
Agnes’s bosom. She resisted as long as’she could, hid- | 
ing her tears, hiding the quivering of her mouth, | 
Keeping her eyes down that no chance look might 
betray her, marshaling all her forces to do: battle) 
against this subtle influence. After all, those forces 


were not great—deyotion to her work; but, alas! for! 


weeks past the insidious foe had been undermining 
her walls, whispering of other duties more natural, 
More gracious, pointing out all the defects in that 
work to eyes which could not refuse to see them 
—regard for the prejudices of conventional life, the want 


of proper introduction, etc., a formidable horror to the | 
_ girl’s inexperienced mind, and yet with no real force in| happy. Were there, indeed, still unhappy people in the / 
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it, for had not she, too, broken the bonds of society? 
Eventually the strength ebbed away trom her as she 
listened. Last of all, her routed forces took refuge in 
the last yet frailest citadel of all—her dress. It was 
that, too, that Oswald had thought of. In the absence of 
all real objections to this mutual understanding, this 
little barrier of chifons erected itself. How could she 
in that garb of self-sacrifice choose personal happiness, 
her own way, and all the brightnesses instead of all the 
sadnesses of existence? This thought gave her a little 
temporary strength. 

“Agnes,” he said, with agitation, “ those wretched 
children are coming back again. I must go away unless 
you will acknowledge and receive me. Agnes, think ! 
can all this gofor nothing, all this chapter in our lives? 
Can itend and be as ifit had not been? Oh, look at me! 
Speak tome! Don’t say no with your voice. Iwill not 
believe it. Let me seo your face’—— 

She turned to him slowly, her mouth quivering, 
flashes of flying color going and coming, her eyelids— 
which she could not lift—heavy with tears, every line 
in her face moving and eloquent with feeling. “ What 
can I say’’—her yoice was so low and hurried that he 
had to bend forward to hear her—‘* in this place, in this 
dress? Is it right? Oh, why should you ask me? 
What can I say ?” 

“Look at me, Agnes.” 

With an effort, as if she could not help it, she slowly 
lifted her eyes. There were two great tears in them, 
oceans of unspeakable meaning, veiling yet magnityin 
the truth below. One moment, and then she covere 
her face with her hands. There was no more to say. 


CHAPTER XXXIX. 
THE HAND OF FATE. 


THE afternoon was still, softer, brighter, warmer, 
than the morning ; the wind went down, and turned 
into the softest puff of a caressing breeze; the white 
caps of the waves melted away into a delicious ripple 
which crisped without agitating the broad blue sunny 
surface of the water. Overhead a few flitting specks of 
white cloud sailed softly by like motes upon the un- 
fathomable blue in which one lost one’s self when one 
looked up, What a day it was! and what a strange 
dream of happiness to be floating there, between 
one blue and the other, suspended in that liquid 
world of air between the two, with soft blessed- 
ness of motion, and delicious tinkle of sounds, and 
caressing of the air and of the sun! It was not too 
warm, nor too bright, ner too any thing, for the 
two who were afloat upon that summer sea. Their 
boat glided along as it pleased, with a little white sail 
to catch the little air that was blowing, and kind for- 
tune watched over the voyage to see that no harm came 
—kind fortune, or some of the younger angels who 
watch over true lovers—for the captain of the little 
cratt gaye but small attention to the helm. Fortunate- 
ly the sea was broad, and they were out of the way of 
the many vessels issuing from the Thames, the sight 
of which, as they floated downward, with white sails 
wooing the breeze, or even with sassy paddle-wheels or 
creaking screw which defied it, added, as far as sight 
could add, a certain additional charm to the blessed- 
ness.of these two. They were like emblems of the 
race afloat upon that soft brightness at the edge of 
ocean, tempting the wind should it rise, tempting the 
waves should any storm caprice seize them to toss the 
unwary dreamers into peril, but heeding nothing, tak- 
ing the sweet calm and the delight of peaceful nature 
for granted, and making everything subsidiary to their 
happiness. Never had the young man known sucha 
soft climax of happiness; never had the young girl re- 
ceived out of the step-dame hands of Life, so bare and 
spare to her hitherto, anything at all resembling this 
hour. It was the first taste of the elixir and cordial 
which makes the fainting live, and transforms all 
heaven and earth to the young. Happiness! we can all 
live without it, and most of us manage to do so yery 
fairly; bit when it comes, what a change it makes! 
Agnes had never known that penetrating, exquisite 
touch from heaven which transcends all vulgar things, 
Since she had been a child, happy without knowing 
why, the conditions of life had not been sweet to her 
—tlat and dreary and dull. and without fellowship had 
been most of those youthful days which are so much 
longer than days ever are afterward. But now! the 


flat preface had surely been designed by Heaven on | 


purpose to throw up into fuller loveliness this day of 
days. Had any oneever been so happy before? with 
the sun, and the sea, and the soit air, and nature—ten- 
der mother !—all smiling, caressing, helping—as if 
there was any need to help! as if the chief fact.of all 
was not enough to make the dullest skies and yest 
space resplendent. Agnes felt herself the spoiled child 
of heaven. She looked up into the wonderful blue 
aboye, tears coming to her.eyes and thanks into her 
heart. Was it not the hand of God that had turned all 
her life into joy and brightness—what else ?—when she 
had not been serving him as she ought? But that was 
Heaven's celestial way; and oh, with what fervor of 
grateful love, with what devotion and tender zeal of 
thanksgiving, would not she serve Him now! “ Yes,” 
she said, when Oswald displayed before her his 
pictures of happiness, and told her where he 


would take her, how they should live, with what | 


beautiful surroundings, amid what pleasures and 
sweetness and delight. “Yes""—it was all a dream of 


impossible blessedness sure to come true—‘but we | 
must still think of the poor,” she said, looking at him | 


with those sweetest tears in her eyes. Hecalled her all 
kinds of heavenly names in the admiration of his young 
love—* Angel,” as all lovers call all their beloveds; and 
both of them felt a touch of tender goodness in them in 
addition to every other blessedness. Yes, they would 
think of the poor; they would help all who wanted 
help; they would be tender, very tender, of the un- 


| long as we make sure of our train, 
| may never be such a day again,’’ she added, softly, 
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world? with what awe of reverend pity these two 
thought of them, would haye succored them, served 
them on their knees. This thought servedas a kind of 
consecration to their own height of visionary joy. 

And yet there was one little thing that disturbed 
them both, which was no less and no more than the 
poke-bonnet which Agnes wore. She took them off as 
they floated along, and threw a white handkerchief over 
her head, which made her look more like a Perugino 
than ever; and then Oswald produced out of his pocket 
a letter-case, which he was in the habit of carrying 
about with him, full of verses and scraps of compo- 
sition, and read to her the lines which he had gone over 
80 often: 


“From old Pietro’s canvas freshly sprung 
Fair face |” 


With what aglow of happy yet subdued brightness 
the fair face was illuminated as he read! Agnes, who 
never had written a line, had a far more poetical mind 
than he had, who span them by the mile, Some mys- 
terious tide seemed to rise in her veins as the words fell 
onherears. It was all poetry—the situation, the scene, 
the voice, the wonderful incredible joy that had come 
to her beyond all expectation. She sat agin a dream, 
but it was a dream that was true, And the sunshiny 
sea stretched round them, and the soft air caressed 
them, and the soft ripples of water tinkled against the 
boat with silvery delicious sound, and the sky, un- 
fathomable, awful, yet lovely, stretched over them. 
They were alone, absolutely free from all interruption, 
and the charmed hours tlew. Oswald had provisioned 
the boat as he could, whilst she went to say good-by to 
her little charge, and to announce her intention of re- 
turning early to town. Agnes had eludedthe kind 
Sisters, making a guilty pretense of having no time to 
see them. It was wrong, and a sense of guilt was in her 
heart; but the temptation was so great. He was her 
betrothed; there was no real wrong in these few sweet 
hours together; and he had pleaded se anxiously, and 

| would have been so unhappy, se much disappointed, 
| had she refused him. So nature won the day, as nature 
| does so often, and this was the result. They atea celes- 
tial meal together—biscuits and a little wine, which, 
even in the oy erg ofthe moment, Oswald recognized 
as bad. They had floated out to the horn of the bay, 
and there lay, moving softly with the gentle lapping of 
the water, wishing for no more, too happy in the mo 
ment to desire any change. 

At last, however, the sunset became too apparent, at- 
tracting their notice with its low lines of gold that came 
into their very eyes, low as they were upon the surface 
of the sea, Agnes had no watch, and Oswald would not 
look at his. “There is plenty of time,” he said, “We 
shall get our train too soon; let us have as much of 
this as we can.” And Agnes assented timidly. “So 
Perhaps there 


under her breath. 

“ Better days, darling—hundreds of them,” he said; 
and then, looking at her, began to repeat softly poetry 
which was very different from his own: 


“Tt is a beauteous evening, calm and free, 
The holy time is quiet as a nun, 
Breathless with adoration; the bright sun 
Is aoe down in its tranquility; 
The gentleness of heaven broods o’er the sea,” 


These words hushed them, their pulses being toned 
to all manner of* fantasies. The poetry was more real 
than the evening, and the evening more real than any- 
thing in earth besides. And thus time glided, and the 
water rippled, and, and the sun went down, and the 
evening melted away, 

“Tam afraid we must go in now,” hesaid, with astart, 
waking up. The long summer bn’ had just begun 
to wane, the first shadow coming into it from the east, 
Still all was bright, a high festival of color where the 
sunset had been, oyer the glowing sea toward the west; 
but from the land the first chill of gray was already 
afloat, that told the approach of night. There was very 
little wind, but that was dead against their return; and 
so, when Oswald took to the oars, was the tide, which 
swept him round the horn of the bay with a special 
force of suction ‘Which he was not acquainted with. 
* All right,” he said; “don't look frightened ; we'll let 
ourselves drift past with the tide, and then run into 
the next little place. Itis always a stopping train ; and 
don’t you remember we passed all those villages coming 
down ?” 

“But we did not.stop,” cried Agnes, dismayed. 

“ The last train stops everywhere,” said the young 
man, “You are not cold? Put your cloak round you; 
and—ah, yes, the bonnet must go on again. Ishall al- 
ways love the bonnet, Yes, you shall keep one in your 
wardrobe always; there is nothing like it. ‘The holy 
time is quiet as a nun’’’—— 

“Oh,” she said, “ please do not think of anything but 
to get back! It we should miss our train ’’—— 

“Is not this worth even missing a train?” he said, 
still looking at her. He was rowing, indeed, and at 
last the boat was making way; but what did he 
care? He was too happy to think abontatrain. But 


then, Heaven help her! what was to become of her if 
this train was missed? Her face grew pale, then crimi- 
son, with the terrible thought. 
“Oh, please, please do not delay ! 
delightful; but my train ! 
would they say? 
sake |” 
“Tf you said for love's sake, 
Agnes.’’—— 
|. “Ah, I do!’ she said, clasping her hands; and he 
| looked at her, smiliug, with eyes she could scarcely 
| meet. He rowed, it is true—yes, rowed at last with a 
| little energy, but still smiled and talked, and would 
| not see the anxiety that began to devour her. What 
| wasittohim? Buttoher/ She looked at him with 
| beseeching eyes. 
“Yes, darling,” he said; “yes, sweet; yes, my own!” 


Yes, it has been 
What should Tdo? What 
Oh, for Heaven's sake—for pity’s 


for’ your sake, 
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and laughed and looked, and made her face glow with 
his tender eyes. It was like throwing sugar-plums at 
someone who wasdrowning. But Agnes was too much 
in love herself to be able to realize that this was not 
the best way of loving. It was very sweet, though it 
was almost cruel. How quickly the dusk seemed to 
stealon! The color faded away bit by bit from the 
sky; the blue went out of the water; the wind grew a 
little chill—or was it only anxiety that made her chill ? 
She began to forget everything—what had happened, 
and even him, in her anxiety to get totheshore. Her 
brain began to swim. What would become of her? 
What would they say? Oswald was half affronted at 
last by her anxiety and silence, and swept along with 
long vigorous strokes that vindicated his character as 
anoarsman. Agnes sprang from the boat, almost ne- 
glecting his offered hand, when at last it grated upon 
the beach. 

“I will run to the station,” she cried, stumbling over 
the shingle, her heart beating, and dread in her soul. 
The train ! the train ! that was all she thought of. And 
oh, what would be thought of her? What had she been 
doing? She rushed along through the darkness, 
scarcely seeing where she went. Oswald had to stay be- 
hind, fuming, to settle about the boat, and engage some 
one to take it back. 
tue station. Atrain was there, just ready to start, about 
which he received rather unsatisfactory information. 
But she had seated herself in the dark corner of asec- 
ond-class carriage before he got up to her. After a mo- 
ment’s pause he seated himself by her side. It was 
better, perhaps, at least to get as far on as they could 
—to get out of the village, which was quite near enough 
to the Convalescent Home to permit of gossip reaching 
tiiat place; and by this time Oswald was as self-re- 
proacliful as could be desired. He went and sat down 
beside her, penitent. It was no trouble to him to take 
the blame on himself at any time, and Oswald, who had 
been subject to much mild blame all his life, though he 
bad never done anything very wicked, knew that to 
take it upon yourself was to disarm your adversaries. 
He adopted this facile and touching method of self- 
defense. 

“What a brute I am!” he said. “Can you ever for- 
give me—to have risked your comfort, my darling, for 
pleasure to myself!’ 

“Oh, no,” she said, putting her hand timidly into his 
which was held out forit, lt seemed clear at once to 
Agnes that it was her fault. 

“But yes,” he said. “I ought to have been more 
thoughtful. Ah, forgive me,dearest! Think what the 
temptation was. I have never had you to myself be- 
fore. The day was too sweet to end. Iwas too happy. 
But I should have thought of you.” 

There was in this asubtle suggestion that she on her 
side had not been so.happy—the delicatest shade of re- 
proach—which Agnes could not bear. 

“Oh, do not say so,”’ she said; ‘“‘asifI had not been 
—happy too.” And then they were both silent, tlasp- 
ing each other’s hands. ‘* And we have not missed it, 
after all,” she added, a moment after, with a quaver in 
her voice. 

Oswald kept silence with a horrible misgiving. He 
knew, though she did not, that this was not the train 
she thought; and for once he was sincerely shocked and 
alarmed by the position he found himself in. All the 
way along, as the carriage rolled through the darkening 
twilight ata pace which seemed slow and tedious to 
travelers accumstomed to express speed, he was trying 
to turn overin his mind the best thing to do, looking 
at her returning confidence and ease with a sense of 
guilt and horrible anticipations. What was to be done? 
There was a hope that a train which must pass the 
junction might be stopped by signal if this lumbering 
little branch would only push on its feeble engine fast 
enough. Butif not—— Ihe perspiration came to his fore 
head in great drops. He had never before in his life 
been so confronted by the results of his own foolish- 
ness. He ought to have attended to all the symptoms 
of the waning afternoon; he ought to have listened to 
her appeal; he ought to have thought of something else 
than the — of the moment, and a little lengthen- 
ing out of the delightful day. Heretofore some happy 
chapter of accidents had always delivered Oswald from 
the penalty of his misdoings, or, at the worst, it had 
ouly been himself whom he hadinjured. But now the 
creature dearest to him in the world—the one whom he 
had chosen out of the world—was she to suffer for his 
foolishness? All that was manly in him was roused by 
the emergency. It may be supposed he was not a very 
entertaining companion during the long three-quarters 
ofan hour which it teok thém to reach the junction. 
It was almost dark, the soft dark of a summer night 
when they were landed upon the desolate little plat- 
form, the sole travelers. One or two languid porters 
about were evidently waiting with impatience till this 
last disturber of their repose was cleared away. The 
day, which had beenso deliciously fresh and sweet on 


the water, had been very hot inland, and the -world in | 


general was languid and anxious to be quite still and at 
Test. 

“ Wait here till I go and inquire,” he said, depositing 
Agnes upon aseat. To be so far on her journey quiet- 
ed her. She ceased to be anxious, supposing that the 
arrival of the other train was a simple matter of a few 
minutes’ delay, and her mind floated back to the won- 
derful day just over, and to all the changes it would 
make in her life. She must tell Sister Mary Jane at 
ence, who might shake her head, perhaps, but who 


would be pleased, Agnes thought, having long since as- | 


sured her that she had no “vocation.” And she 


yaust go home to the rectory, and make all known there, | 


where, Agnes felt, there would be no great objection to 
parting with her, though her heart recoiled a little be- 
iore all the questions, of what she thought a “ worldly” 
description, that would be asked. She thought, as girls 
of a romantic turn often do, that all the fuss of mar- 
Tiage would be odious, and wished she could steal away 
quietly, and see nobody till all was over. How sweet 
that would be! she thought; without any “fuss,”’ with- 


He overtook her only as she got to | 


| out. the congratulations, the visits, the curiosity, the 
| discussions about dress—all the vulgarities of the time. 
| She sat in the corner where Oswald had placed her, run- 
ning over all this prospect in her mind, at ease, though 
| her heart was beatin 
and all that must so soon be—for she must tell the Sis- 

ters to-night, and to-morrow probably she would have to 
gohome. Thus Agnes mused, not sorry to rest, but 
wondering alittle why Oswald was so long away, and 
| Why there were no preparations for the train. 


| Hecame up to her in another minute so pale that | 
: : ; | driven by suspicion to call Mrs. Meredith, and Cara 


even through the dimness the girl was startled. “Is 
there an accident ?” she cried. He seized her hand, and 
drawing it through his arm, led her away hastily be- 
yond the gaze of the porters. ‘‘ Oh, my darling!’’ he 
cried ; “oh, Agnes! what will you say to me? It is 
my fault, and what can Ido to mendit? Thetrain has 
zone.”” 

a She gave a frightened cry, and drew herarm from his; 
then looked wildly up and down the lines of iron way, 
clasping her hands with a look first of disbelief, then of 
despair, that went to his heart. ‘‘Isittrue’? It cannot 
be true. Oh, what shall I do?—what shall I do?’ she 
| cried. 

And then, indeed, the whole horror of the position 
burst upon Oswald. A young woman—a young lady— 
in her peculiar dress remarked by everybody—lett alone 
with him at a railway junction, night falling, no one to 
help them within reach, and no possibility, till the 
morning, of going either one way or the other, back to 
the Sisters at Limpet Bay, or to the House in London, 
or to her own home, where explanations could be 
made. It was nothing for him; thatanda hundred esca- 
pades much worse (than that would be forgiven to Os- 
wald, Butfor her, what calamity worse than death, 
what horror of evil-speaking, was involved! He was 
more to be pitied than she was at the moment, for he 
saw all that was to be feared with a clearer vision than 
hers, and felt that it was all his doing. His Perugino, 
his angel, his bride, his (all, in one word) Agnes, to be 
thus exposed to the world’s jeers by him! The moment 
was bad enough for her, realizing as she did the painful 
interview at the House, and, more still, the scoldings 
and suspicions of her mother, to whom all must be 
told in her turn ; and not knewing what she could do 
for the moment, save sit there all through the night 
until the first morning train should come. But it was 
harder upon him, who was more acquainted with the 
ignoble part of the world than Agnes, and knew what 
people mightsay. She went away from him, trembling 
and crying, and sitting down once more on the rude 
bench, covered her face with her hands. What was she 
todo? As for Oswald, though it was (as he had just said 
a hundred times over) the happiest day of his life, this 
was perhaps the most terrible moment; for the ques- 
tion what he was to do was almost more difficult than 
for Agnes, since all the guilt was his. 

At last he went to her and stood by her, grown 
timid, touching her shoulder softly with his hand. 
“Let me speak to you ’’ he said. “*Agnes—see, we are 
both in the same trouble, and I worse than you, for it 
is my fault. Darling, look here; you are going to mar- 
ry me, anyhow, sooner or later. Why should it not be 
sooner, Agnes? Let me take you down to the inn and 
settle you comfortably—well, as comfortably as can be 
in this terrible scrape we have got into,” he went on, 
his heart lightening a little as he saw that she listened 
to him, and encouraged even by the shake of her head 
at his suggestion, which she was too bewildered to un- 
derstand at first. ‘‘ Hush, dearest; hear me out. Then 
I will go up to town and—get a license.” 

“No, no, no,” she said once more, covering her face 
with her hands. 

“Think a moment, darling. That is how it would 
end, anyhow. Well, it might be banns,” said Oswald, 
gradually coming to the surface again, feeling his heart 
rise and a fartive smile come to his lips, ‘*’ Sink only. 
In a week or two, in a month or two, this is what would 
happen, with nothing but fuss and bother and separation 
and ceremony between. Agnes! oh, I know you are not 
just a girl like so many that care for these foolish things, 
that like a fine wedding and all the folly of it. I will 
take you to the woman of the inn, and put youin her 
care, and I will bring my mother if you pléase.” 

“No, no!” she cried. “ Your mother! Oh,she must 
not hear, must not see me like this !"’ 

“But it is all my fault. Agnes, the license is far the 
shortest way. We will go quietly up to town and be 
married, and then what can anyone sayto us? They 
may say we have been silly, For my part, I think it is 
the wisest, by far the most sensible thing that anyone 
could do,” said Oswald, getting up and up to his na- 
tural level of light-heartedness. Agnes seemed to feel 
her own heart sinking lower and lower as he spoke; but 
what was she to do? 

“ There’s an inn in the village, sir, that is clean and 
respectable,” said the station-master, coming up. 
“And I’m sorry to disturb you, and sorry for what's 
happened, but you can’t keep the lady sitting out 
here; and the night’s getting a bit chilly, for the dew is 
heavy after such aday. And we’re going to shut up,” 
the man added, becoming imperative, as it were, in this 
postscript. Oswald asked when the first train stopped 
in the morning, while Agnes rose and stood by, her 
whole frame throbbing and thrilling. She whose life 
had been so calm and still, with never a shock or 
startling incident in it, no emergencies to call out her 
judgment, how was she to know now how to act in this 
terrible crisis which had come unexpected, without a 
moment’s preparation, into her life? 


CHAPTER XL. 
TWO—PARTED. 


_ Tus early summer had been a time of little pleasure 
| to any one in the Square. Everything had seemed to go 
| wrong from the day Miss Cherry went dolefully away, 
| crying with wonder and disappointment to think that 
‘ her darling should have been so unkind to her, and her 


g still with all that had just been, | 


| 


brother fallen so completely out of her influence. 
Very hopefully she had come, prepared to do her duty, 
and sure at least of Cara’s sweet society and comfort; 
but as she drove away from the door Mis Cherry felt 
that this society was over forever. She had trusted in 
“the child” from Cara’s earliest days, and now the 
child shut up her heart, and would not, even after alt 
she had seen with her own eyes, confide in her. She 
saw now how it was going to be. James would marry 
“that woman,” which was the bitter name by which 
gentle Miss Cherry, so full of kindly chsrity, had been 


would fall away from aer own relations, and estrange- 
ment and doubt would take the place of affection. Oh, 
that we had never seen them ! Miss Cherry said to her- 
self, meaning the Meredith family generally—that “‘el- 


| derly siren’’ who had bewitched James, and that har- 


um-scarum son who had persuaded Cara to bind 
herself to him without telling her nearest rela- 
tions. For Edward, Miss Cherry had a certain 
kindness. He had been very kind; he had be- 
haved as young men used to do (she thought), 
as was becoming and respectful, and he too had 
been disappointed and wounded by the strange secrecy 
of the young pair, who had no motive to make them so 
desirous of concealing their engagement. Why should 
they conceal it? This was the most provoking, the 
most exasperating feature of all; there was no reason 
for concealment—the parents on either side would 
have been willing enough—no one would have thrown 
any obstacles in their way. Why had they made a 
mystery of it? And James? Miss Cherry went down 
to the country with asad heart But it pained her in- 
finitely to answer those questions which Miss Charity 
insisted upon haying replies to. She could censure 
them herself in the recesses of her own bosom ; but to 
hear others find fault with them was more than Miss 
Cherry could bear. 

«You see I have got well without you,” Miss Charity 
said. ‘‘I hope you have done as well for James and hig 
daughter, Charity, as Nature, without any assistance, 
has done for me?” 

“Oh, they are all very well, thank you,’’ said Mise 
Cherry, with a tremor. “Cara has a headache some- 
times ; butall girls have headaches—and as for James, 
he is in perfect health.” 

“Twas not thinking of his health. Is all safe about 
the other matter?” 

“You know her husband died,” said Miss Cherry, 
somewhat dreamily. 

* What has that to do with it? A woman without 
husband has justas much need to be circumspect as a 
woman with one. What are you insinuating, Cherry ? 
I don’t understand you to-day.” 

“Why should I insinuate, and what can Isay? James 
was going away because he could not make up his mind 
to give up going to her; but now—he means to stay.’’ 

“So that is it!’ said Miss Charity. She was not quite 
decorous in all her ways, but took the privilege of her 
age, and often shocked her more scrupulous niece. She 
uttered a sound which was not unlikea low whistle of 
mingled astonishment and amusement. “So that is 
what it is! These men with broken hearts are incroy- 
able, Cherry. And willshe have him, I wonder?” 

“ Have him?’’ Miss Cherry echoed, with something 
which from her gentle lips was like scorn. She was 
oversevere in this case as naturally as in other cases 
she was overcharitable. ‘She had not seen her hus- 
band in I don’t know how many years; there cannot. 
be any very great griefon his account. And James goes 
there—every night.” 

“Ah! but I wonder if they'll care to marry?” ssid 
the old lady. “That's different. I should think they 
would prefer not to marry.” 

“Aunt Charity! James may be weak, but he is not 
wicked. He would not do such a thing.” 

“You are a little old maid and you don’t 
know anything about it,” said Miss Charity, peremp- 
torily. She was an old maid herself, to speak by 
the book, but she thought she did understand, Miss: 
Cherry said nothing of her other trouble. She went 
and got her knitting meekly, and settled down in the 
old way as if she had never left the Hill. Well! it was 
home, and this was her natural life; but when her old 
aunt, who was now quite strong again, went briskly 
out to the garden to look after the flowers and her gar- 
dener, Miss Cherry let her hands fall into her lap, and 
felt the stillness penetrate to her soul. The troubles 
of the Squire; the commotions and displeasures; Cara, 
who would not open her heart; saucy Oswald, who 
smiled in her face and defied her; poor Edward, with 
his disappointment; and even James, who, according 
to all appearance, was going to marry again—how an 
she had been with them! How she had felt their - 
ferent faults, crying to herself bitterly over them—and 
yet how she missed them! That was life; this—this 
was home, which was quite a different thing. It was 
very wicked of her, very ungrateful to God, who had 
given her such a lovely house, such a good, kind aunt, 
nobody to trouble or disturb her; very ungrateful, very 
wicked. Had she not everything that heart could de- 
sire, and peace and quiet to enjoy it? Miss Cherry ac- 
knowledged all this, and cried. How still it was! noth- 
ing moving, nothing happening; and yet, ungrateful 
woman, to be so well off and not to appreciate it! 
What could she wish for more? Indeed, Mrs. Burchell 
thought that she had a great deal too much, and that 
it was sinful for an unmarried woman without a family 
to be so well off as Miss Cherry was. n 


Meantime Cara, left alone in the Square, fell into all 
the melancholy of her beginning. Oswald still came to 
see her from time to time in the morning, confiding to 
her all the steps of his progress, and receiving some- 
times her sympathy, sometimes reproof, sometimes 
what they both called “advice.” Though she had very 
good cause to be angry with him, yet it was very diffi- 
cult to be angry with Oswald; for though he was so 
self-regarding, he was too light-hearted to be stigma- 
tized with the harsher quality of selfishness. It came 
to the same thing often, but yet the name seemed too 
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harsh. And he was Cara’s only friend. She had not 
had time to form many acquaintanceships, and she was 
too shy to go by herself to return the calls, or even to 
accept the invitations of the people she did know. 
How was she to go anywhere? Her father took no in- 
terest, asked no questions, and Mrs. Meredith was no 
longer the confidante of everything that happened, to 
arrang® all for her. Therefore she refused tiie invita 


tions, and shrank more and more into her corner. Be- | 


tween her and Mrs. Meredith a great gulf had risen, 
Who had caused it or what had caused it no one could 
tell; but there it lay, separating them, causing 
embarrassment when they met, and driving them 
daily farther and further apart. Mrs. Meredith 
was angry with Cara as Miss Cherry was. She saw no 
sense, no meaning, in the concealment which she too 
believed in; and it had done a positive wrong to Ed- 
ward, who never, she felt sure, would have permitted 
himself to go so far had the position been definitely 
settled. Edward had resumed his work with greater 
energy than ever. 
final examination, after which very little interval was 
left. 
One of her two boys was thus lost to her—the half of 
her fortune, so to speak, and more than the half, for 
Edward had gradually assumed*all the kindly offices 
which Oswald had been too much self-occupied to un- 
dertake—and it was all Cara's fault. Thus they blamed 
each other, not saying a word except in their own 
hearts—as women will do, I suppose, till the end of 
time. 
pressed her, that Oswald too was wrong; but in her 
heart she néver thought of his fault, only of Cara’s. It 
was Cara who had done it. Alittle frankness on her 
part, natural confidence in one who was to be her mo- 


ther, and who was so willing (Mrs. Meredith said to her- | 


self with genuine feeling) to accept that office, and care 
for the child and her comforts; how much evil might 
haye been avoided had Cara possessed this quality, 
so winning in young people! Then Oswald would 
have been drawn closer to, instead of separated, as he 
now seemed, from, his family; then Edward would 
have checked himself in time, and his thoughts would 
have traveled in some other direction. All Cara’sfault! 
With a real ache in her heart at the thought of the mis- 
chief done, this was what the elder woman thought. 
So that, when Cara withdrew, wounded and sad, and 
angry at the position in which she found herself, Mrs. 
Meredith made no effort to call her from her retirement. 
She was full of many reflections and questions of her 
own, andsurely it was the part of the children to in- 
form her of everything, toseek her consent, to concilate 
her, not hers to do all this to them. 


As for Edward, he went no more to the housein which 
he had spent so many happy hours. Looking back at 
them now, how happy they seemed! No cloud seemed 
to have been on his sky when he sat there, by the light 
of Cara’s lamp, reading to her, seeing her through all 
his reading, feeling the charm of her presence. In real- 
ity they had been full of yery mingled pleasure, and 
often the bitterness involved had overbalanced the 
sweetness; but he did not remember that now that they 
were past—they seemed to have been all happiness, a 
happiness lost forever. He made up for the loss, which 
seemed to haye impoverished his whole life, by work. 
Unfortunately he had Jost ground which had to be re- 
recovered now, if he was to carry out his original 
intention about India, and he gave himself up 
to this with something like passion. All the 
evening through, in those hours which he used to spend 
with Cara, he worked, deadening himself, stupefying 
himself with this like a narcotic, exciting his brain to 
take the part of a counter-irritant against his heart. 
Now and then, if the poor young fellow paused for a 
moment, a sudden softness would steal over him, a re- 
collection of the room next door, with Miss Cherry 
counting her stitches on the other side of the fire, and 
the soft rose reflection on Cara’s white dress. How 
could he defend himself against these remembrances ? 
All at once, while his eyes were fixed on his book, this 
scene would come before him, and lines of exasperating 
verse would tingle ep him, reminding him of 
Elaine, and how she “loved him, with that love which 
was her doom.’ Thus some malicious spirit played 
upon the boy: 


“‘T loved you, and my love had no return, 
‘And therefore my true Joye has been my death,” 


No, he thought, with a faint half smile, it would not be 
his death. If such things happened once, they did not 
happen now. It was not so easy to die. A man had got 
to live and make the best of it—to forget what was so 
near to him, yet so unattainable, and fix his thoughts 
on law cases instead. This was the modern form of 
tragedy. To go and work, and to liye on, and do as 
other men did, yet never be as other men. Who does 
not know the poignant yet sweet misery that is in that 
thought? never to be as other men, to carry the wound 
allthrough one’s life, to be struck with a delicate arrow 
which would vibrate in the wound forever! And then, 
with renewed zeal, he would plunge into his work. 
Wiat notes he made, what reports he drew out, digests 
of the dreariest books, accounts of the dullest trials! I 
think he liked the dullest best. Anything that was in- 
teresting, anything that had any humanity init, seemed, 
by some strange by-path or other, to take him back to 
Cara. Poor boy! And then, when it suddenly occurred 
to him that Cara was alone on the other side of the wall, 
the book would fall out of his hand, or the pen from his 
fingers. She was alone, as he was alone. Oswald, who 
ought to bear her company, was away somewhere fol- 
lowing his own fancies; her aunt was gone, and her 
father was Were. Then Edward trembled in mind and 
in body under the force of the temptation to go to her, 
to cheer her, whatever might happen to him. He 
seemed to seé her, lonely in a corner. She had not 


even work to do, as he had, to force her from herself. 
poor bey’s heart would beat! But then, if she 


How ti: 


He was going forward now for his | 


His mother could not think of it without tears. | 


Mrs. Meredith would have allowed, had you} 


were his, he knew he would not fear solitude nor dislike 
having nothing to do; to think of her would keep him 
happy. And perhaps if she loved Oswald as Edward 
loved her—— This thought stung him back to his 
work again with greater energy than ever, Most likely 
she loved her solitude, which was sweet with reco)lec- 
tions. Then there would break through all his law and 
all his labor a violent hot pulse of resentment. For Os- 
wald’s sake, who went wandering about, gay and light- 
hearted, from club to club, from dinner to dinner, and 
had not so much gratitude, so much decency, as to give 
one evening out of a dozen to her! 

But Cara, as the reader knows, had not the consola- 
tion with which Edward had credited her. Happiness 
of all kinds, she thought, had deserted her forever. 
There was not even 
her an imitation of acompanion. If one could choose 
the time to be unhappy, it would be always best in 
winter, when one can cower over the glow of the fire, 
and get some comfort out of the warmth. It was like 
stealing away her last friend from her to take away her 
fire.. When she sat in her ususl place, the dark fire- 
place seemed to glare at her like a kind of graye. And 
when she sat at the window, all the evening lights got 


jinto her eyes and drew tears, so sweet were they and 


wistful, even though it was but aLondonsky. Cara 
had once read a foolish little poem somewhere, in 
which the twilight was embodied in the torm of a poor 
girl looking stealthily in at the open windows to look 
for her lost lover, and sighing when she could not find 
him. At her age allegory is still beautiful ; and the 
very dimness shadowed into visionary form about her, 
looking for something. For what? 
was lost and could not be found again, never could be 
found. She did not think any longer, as she had done 
at first, with a half-superstitious tremor, of her mother, 
who might be about, looking at her with anxious, 
spiritual eyes, unable to make herself known. It was a 
lower level of thought upon which the girl had fallen ; 
she had strayed from the high visionary ground, and 
had begun to think of herself. She wanted some one 
near, some voice, some touch, some soft words breaking 
the stillness ; but these sweetnesses were not for her. 
By turns she too would study like Edward. But then 
she had no occasion to study; there was no bond of 
duty upon her. She read ‘‘ Elaine” over again, poring 
over her book in the twilight, which was a congenial 
light to read by; andthe same words which pursued 
Edward went thrilling through her also like the note of 
a nightingale floating through the dark—*“ Loved him, 
with that love which was herdoom.” But how fortune 
favored Elaine! what an end was hers! whereas there 
was nothing wonderful about poor little Cara, only a 
foolish mistake which she could not set right, and 
which must mar her whole life, without remedy. The 
house was quite still, as it had been before Miss Cherry 
came—but worse than that; for then there was no 
imbroglio, no web of falsehood, about her poor little 
feet. Things had grown worse and worse for her as the 
days went on. She wrote little formal letters to the Hill, 
saying that she and papa were quite well. She went 
out to take a walk every day with nurse, and according 
to the orders of that authority. She asked cook what 
there was to be for dinner, and agreed toit whatever it 
was, She made her father’s coffee in the morning, and 
was very quiet, never disturbing him, saying Yes or 
No when he asked her any question, and sat at the 
other side of the table when he dined at nome. He 
thought she was a very good little girl—not so clever 
as he had expected ; but children so often grow up dif- 
ferent from their promise—a very good little girl of 
the old-fashioned type, made to be seen and not heard. 
He had never been used to her, and did not require his 
child to sympathize with him oramuse him, as some 
men do, and his mind was full of other things. It did 
occur to him, as the summer went on, that she was 
pale. ‘Ithink youought to see Maxwell, Cara,” he 
said you are looking very colorless. Write a little 
note, and ask him to come to put you and rights.” 

“T am quite well papa—I don’t want Mr. Maxwell or 


any one.” 

2 Well, if you are sure; but you look pale, I will speak 
to Mrs Meredith, and see what she thinks.”’ She de- 
nied again, with much earnestness, that there was 
anything the matter with her ; and though the heat of 
her reply almost roused ber father to real considera- 
tion, it did not, after all, go quite so far as that, He 
went to his library, and she to her sitting room. The 
morning was the cheerful time of herday. It was the 
hour for Oswald, who came in, quite pleasantly excited, 
and told her of the expedition he was going to make in- 
to the country on the chance of having an interview 
and explanation with his Agnes. Cara thought this was 
avery good thing todo. ‘*She ought to know exactly 
what you feel about her,” she said ; “ and, oh ! Oswald, 
you ought to tell everybody, and make an end of all 
these mysteries.” 

“That is one word for her and two for yourself, 
Cara,”’ he said, laughing, “ You want to be free of me. 
But no, just a little longer. Look here, I will send you 
the Vita Nuova, and there you will see that Dante had 
ascreen to keep people from suspecting that it was 
Beatrice.” 

“J will not be your screen,” said Cara, with energy. 
“Tt is wicked of you to speak so.” 

“Why, it isin the Vita Nuova!” said Oswald, with 
indignantinnocence. ‘But never mind, it will be over 
directly ; and you shall come and see her, and help us. 
My mother must come too.” 

“*Tam glad of that, Tam sure Mrs. Meredith would 
go to-day if you were to ask her.” 

“Not to-day ; let us have our holiday first. Iwant to 
see her blush and her surprise as she sees me ; but 
after that you shallsee how good and reasonable and 
correct I shall be.” 

He went away smiling. It was June, and the 


very atmosphere wasa delight. He had brightened 
Cara for a moment, and she stepped 


a fire to keep her company, to make | 


For happiness that | 


was sweet even there. Oswald thought she was looking 
after him as he walked away, and was flattered by 
Cara’s affection. And other people thought so too. As 
she looked down into the Square she caught the eyes ot 
Edward, who had just come out, and who took it for 
granted that this was a little overflowing of tenderness 
| on her part, a demonstration of happy love. He looked 
| up to her almost sternly, she thought, but he did not 
|meanitso. He had grown pale and very serious these 
last few weeks. And he took off his hat to her without 
}aword. Cara went in again asif she had received a 
| blow. She covered her face with her hands and cried: 
| Oh, if it really was in the Vita Nuavo! Cara hoped the 
| lady who was the screen for Beatrice did not feel it as 
she did. And what did it matter ?—that lady, whoever 
she was, must have been dead for hundreds of years, 
| but sle was alive, and this falsehood embittered her 
whole life. 


CHAPTER XLIL 
TWO—TO BE ONE? 


James Beresrorp was full of perturbation and 
troubled thoughts as well as his child. The romance 
of middle age is more difficult to manage than that of 
youth. It is less simple, less sure of its own aim ; 
indeed, it has so often no aim at all, but cherishes itself 
for itself disinterestedly, as youthful sentiment never 
does. The death of Mr. Meredith had exercised a great, 
but at first undefined, influence on Mr. Berestord’s 
affairs. He was as good as told by everybody, that there 
was how no reason for putting restrictions upon his 
| friendship and intercourse with Mrs. Meredith—a thing 
| which had been demanded of him as his duty a little 
while before; and he had accepted this assurance as an 
immediate relief, and had gladly falien back into the 
old habits in which had lain so much of the comfort of 
his life. And he could not have left his friend, who 
had beenso much to him in his trouble, at this moment 
of distress for her. But there was something in the air 
which made him conscious of achange. He could not. 
tell what it was; no one said anything to him ; his own 
feelings were unaltered ; and yet it was not the same. 
He evaded making any inquiry with himself into what 
had happened for sometime; but the question was not 
to be evaded forever; and gradually he gleaned from all 
sides—from looks, and significant words, and a hundred 
little unexpressed hints—that there was but one 
thing expected by everybody, and that was, with 
all the speed consistent with decency, a mar- 
riage between himself and his neighbor. LEvery- 
body took it for granted that the death of her 
husband was a “special providence” to make two 
good people happy; and that poor Mr. Meredith 
(though probably he had nosuch benevolentintention) 
could not haye donea kinder thing than to take himself 
out ofthe way at this particular moment. There was 
not one of their mutual friends who did not think so; 
no one blamed the pair whose friendship was supposed 
to have fallen into “a warmer feeling” in the most in- 
nocent way, without any intention of theirs, and who 
were ready to make the necessary sacrifice to propriety 
as soon as they had foundit out. Whatso natural as 
that this should have happened? An attractive and 
charming woman left in the position of a widow, year 
after year, by her uncongenial husband—and an in- 
tellectual, accomplished man, left alone in the prime 
of life, to whom in kindness she had opened her doors, 
Some Bye: had shaken their heads, but everybody 
allow that there was but one end to such an inti- 
macy. Andit was very seldom that anything so con- 
venient happened in the world as the death of the hus- 
band so absolutely in the nick of time. Ofcourse what 
would happen now was clear to the meanest apprehen- 
sion. Probably being, as they were, excellent people both, 
and full of good feeling, they would wait the full year, 
and show “ every respect’? to the dead man who had 
been so considerate of them; but that at that or an 
earlier period Mrs. Meredith would become Mrs. Beres- 
ford, was a thing that every one felt convinced of, as 
sure as if it had already taken place. 


It would be difficult to tell how this general conyic- 
tion forced itself upon James Beresford’s mind. The 
efforts which had to be made to send him away awoke 
him toa startled sense that his intimacy with his neigh- 
bor was regarded by his friends under a strange and 
uncomfortable light; and he had yielded to their efforts 
with no small sgupion on his own and a sense of 
pain and desolation, which made him ask himself 
whether they were right. Probably hadhe gone away, 
and Mrs. Meredith been forcibly separated from him, 
an unlawful object of affection, he would have ended by 
believing that they were right, and that the consola- 
tion, and comfort, and pleasures of his intercourse with 
her had grown into ‘‘a warmer feeling.” But now 
that Mr. Meredith was well out of the way, and even 
the excitement attending his end over, he was by no 
means so clear in his mind, and the subject became one 
of great trouble and complication. Somehow it seems 
always possible, always within the modesties of na- 
ture even to the least vain of men or women, that 
some other, any other, may regard him (or her) with a. 
specially favorable eye. No one does wrong in loving 
us, nor are we disposed to blame them for it. So that 
there was perhaps a time in which Mr. Beresford took 
his friend’s opinion for granted, and was not unprepared 
to believe that perhaps Mrs. Meredith would be happy 
in being his wife; and that, in his state of mind, 
was a final argument, against which nothing could 
be said. But lately he had begun to doubt this; his com- 
ing did not clear away the clouds that had invaded her 
brows. She would strike into a sudden talk about Ed- 
ward and his going away, when her friend, with much 
delicacy and anxiety, was endeavoring to sound her 
feelings. She seemed uncenscious of his investigation 
—her mind was preoccupied. Sometimes, on the other 


out} hand, she would betray a certain uneasiness, and 


upon the balcony and breathed the sweet air, which | change the subject ina way that betrayed her con- 
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sciousness; but that was only when her mind was | meant; which was inconsistent, but natural, perhaps. | to feel that Iam doing something, not merely learning 


quite free. From the time when she began to have a} 
grievance, an anxiety of her own, she escaped from the 
most cautious wiles of his scrutiny. She was more oc- 
ccupied by thoughts of her son than by thoughts of 
him. Was this consistent with love? Poor James 
Beresford, feeling that this would decide him in a mo- 
ment could he know, one way or another, what her 
feelings were, was thus thrown out and forced to fall 
back upon his own. 

And what were his own? A maze of conflicting ideas, 
wishes, prejudices, and traditions of old affection. 
‘There was nothing in the world he would not have 
given up cheerfully rather than lose this sweet friend— 
the consoler and sympathizer in all his troubles. But 
he'did not want her to be his wife; he did not want to 
have any new wife. His Annie, it might be, had faded 
into a distant shadow; but that shadow represented to 
him a whole world past and over—the world of love | 
and active, brilliant, joyous happiness. His nature, 
too, had fallen into the shadows; he did not want that 
kind ot happiness now; one passion had been enough 
for him; he wanted a friend, and that he had; he did 
not want anything more. And the idea of disturbing 
all the unity of his lite by a second beginning gave him 
a smart shock. Can a man have more wives than one? 
‘Can he have more lives than one? He was a fanciful 
man, of fastidious mind, and with many niceties of 
feeling, such as ruder minds called fantastic. He 
shrank from the thought of banishing from his house 
even the shadow and name of her who was gone. To be 
sure, if he could make up his mind that she wished it, 
all these resolutions would have gone to the winds; 
and it is very likely that he would have been very 
happy—happier than he could ever be otherwise. But 
then he could not make her feelings out. Would she 

‘0 visibly away from him, even while he was sitting by 

er, into her troubles about Edward—eyes and heart 
alike growing blank to him, and full of her boy—if sne 
had given to him a place above her boys in her affec- 
tions. Surely no. I would not even assert that there 
was not the slightest possible suspicion of pique in 
this conclusion, for the man would have been flattered 
to know that the woman loved him, even though he 
was couscious that he did not so regard her. But 
“the warmer feeling” of which all their friends 
were so sure, of which everybody concluded that it 
had grown unconsciously en tout bien et tout honneur 
out of that friendship which the world holds to be im- 
possible between man and woman, was just the one 
thing about which the principal person concerned 
conld have no certainty at all. He knew what the 
friendship was—it was almost life to him; it was his 
strongest support, his best consolation; it was the only 
thing that could make a second, a kind of serious sweet | 
successor, to the love that was never to come again; but 
it was not that love—certainly not in his heart—so far 
as he could make out, not in hers either; but who 
could tell? Weak man! he would rather have preferred 
that she should have felt differently, and that it should 
have been his duty to marry for her sake. 

His life had settled down into all its old lines since 
Mr, Meredith’s death. He had his business about the 
Societies—his meetings—his lectures to arrange—some- 
times his articles to write. Now and then he dined out 
in the best and most learned ot company. He 
was pointed out to the ignorant when he went 
into society as a distinguished person. He was 
in the front of the age, knowing a great deal 
more than most people knew, doing things that 
few people could do. His mornings were spent in 
these refined and dignified occupations; and when he 
dined out with his remarkable friends, or when he dined 
at home with only his silent little girl to keep him 
company, as regularly as the clock struck he knocked at 
the next door, and had his hour of gentle talk, of mutual 
confidence. They knew all about each other, these 
two; each could understand all the allusions the other 
made, all the surrounding incidents in the other's life. 
They talked as man and wife do, yet with a little element 
of unconvention, of independence, of freshness in the 
intercourse, which made it more piquant than that be- 


tween man and wife. What could be more agreeable, 
more desirable, more pleasant? But to break off all 
this delightful ease of intercourse by some kind of an- 
tiquary courtship, by the fuss of marriage, by fictitious | 
honey-mooning, and disturbance of all their formed 
aud regular habits of life—what nonsense it would be, | 
and all for the sake of their frietids, not of themselves |! | 
But if sue should wish it, of course that would give | 
altogether another character to the affair. 


This was what Mr. Beresford at last made up his 
mind to ascertain boldly one way or another. It was 
about the same time as Oswald, approaching the railway 
junction, was turning over his dilemma, and seeing no 
way outofit. Mr. Beresford had been hearing alecture, 
and was in a chastened state of mind. He had been 
hearing about the convulsions of the early world, and by 
what means the red-hot earth cooled down, and settled 
itself, after all manner of heavings and boilings, into 
something of the aspect it wears. As he walked home he 
dwelt upon the wonderful grandeur of such phenomena. 
What did it matter, after all, what happened to a few 
small insignificant persons on the crust which had form- 
ed over all these convulsions ? What of their little weep- | 
ings and lovings and momentary struggles, to one who 
could study such big and mighty strainings of force 
against force? A little while at the most, and the crea- | 
tures who made so much fuss about their feelings 
would be a handful of dust ; but volcanic action would 
goon forever. Notwithstanding this philosophy, how- | 
ever, it must be allowed that, whereas he had beard of 
these convulsions with the calmest bosom, his heart 
began to beat as he approsched Mrs, Meredith's door. 
If the moon had tumbled out of the sky, ora boiling 
ealdron suddenly revealed itself in the earth, so long 
a5 it was at a safe distance, even Mr. Beresford, who was 
so fond of science, would not have cared a tenth part so | 
much abeut it as he did to know what his neighbor | 


| been to his mother’s friend; he came in with the gloom 


| ever else if might be best for him to be on the other 


The philosophy went out of his head as he approached 
the door. Little fusses of loving and of liking—imomen- 
tary cross-lights, or, let us say, flickering farthing can- 
dles of human sentiment—what are they to the big 
forces that move the world? Is not a bit of chalk more 
interesting than all your revolutions and changes? your 
petty sufferings, passions, heroisms, and thelike. Mr. 
Beresford thought he believed all that—yet, heaven 
above! how calm he was when the chalk was under 
consideration, and how much perturbed when he went 
up the steps of the house next door! 

“ You have been out to-night?” 

“Yes, I have been hearing Robinson—a remarkably 
interested, intelligent audience. Where are the boys? 
Edward should come ; it would interest him.” 

“Edward is always at work. He is killing himself for 
this examination. I wish he could be interested in | 
something less serious. Oswald has been away all day. 
I think he said he was going to the country. If we} 
could only mix them up a little,” said the mother;with 
an anxious smile; ‘‘to one a little more gravity, to the 
other a little more of his brother's light-heartedness.” 

Mr. Beresford did not say anything about the supe- 
rior interest of voleanic action, as he might, nay, per- 
haps ought, to have done. He said, instead, in the 
feeblest way, “That will come as they get older. You 
must give them time.” 

Mrs. Meredith did not say anything. She shook her 
head, but the faint smile on her face remained. There 
was nothing tragical yet about either one or the other, 
Mr. Beresford was less calm than usual, He sat down 
and got up again; he took up books and threw them 
away ; he fidgeted about the room from one point to 
another. At last even Mrs. Meredith’s composure gave 
way. She jumped to one of those sudden conclusions 
which foolish women who are mothers are so apt to 
think of. It suddenly rushed upon her mind that some 
accident had happened to Oswald, and that Mr. Beres- 
ford had been sent to her to break the news. 

“You are put out,” she said: ‘‘ something has hap- | 
pened. Oh, tell me—something about the boys? Os- 
wald!’’ 

“ Nothing of the sort,’ hesaid. ‘Don’t think it for 
amoment. The boys are perfectly well, I hope. I was 
going to ask you an odd sort ofa question,” he added, 
with an awkward smile, rushing into the middle of the | 
subject. “Did it never occur to you that you would be | 
the better for having some one to help you with the | 
boys ?” 

Now there could not have been a more foolish ques- | 
tion, for until a very short time back the boys’ father 
had been in existence, and since then there had been 
no time for the widow to take any such step. Shelooked 
at him with much surprise. “‘Some one to help me? 
Whom could Ihave to help me ? Their poor dear father 
was too far away.” 

“ Ah | I forgot their father,” said Mr. Beresford, with 
naive innocence, and then there was a pause. He did 
not know how to begin again after that very evident 
downfall. I mean; however, as a general question,”’ he 
added, “what do you think? Should you approve of 
a woman in your own position—marrying, for instance 
—for her children’s sake ?” 

“That is acurious question,” she said, with a little 
laugh; but the surprise brought the color into her face. 
“Isuppose it would depend on the woman. But I} 
don’t know,” she added, after a moment, “show a} 
woman could put her children into any stranger’s— 
any ot/er man’s hands. 

“ Ah, a stranger! perhapsI did not mean a stranger.” 

“T don't think you know what you mean,” she said, 
with asmile; but there was some terror in her eyes. 
She thought she knew what was coming. She was like 
him in her own sentiments, and still more like him in 
her speculations about himself. She had been brought 
to believe that he loved and wanted to marry her. 
And if it could not be otherwise, she felt that she must 
consent; but she did not wishit any more than he did. 
However, while he thought the best policy was to find 
out what ought to be done at once, she was all for put- 
ting off, avoiding the consideration, trusting in | 
something that mightturn. Mr. Beresford, however, 
had wonnd himself up for this interview, and was not 
to be put off. 

“Between people of our sober years such questions 
may be discussed, may they not?’ he ssid. “I won- 
der what you think really ? There isnothing I somuch 
wish to know—not the conventional things that every- 
body says—but what you think. You have been my 
other conscience for so long,” he added, jesuitically, in 
order to conceal the cunning with which he was ap- 
proaching the subject—asking for her opinions without | 
specifying the subject on which he wanted it. 

But she saw through him, with a little amuse- 
ment at the artifice employed. He wanted to know 
what she thought without asking her. Fortunately, 
the being asked was the thing she wanted to avoid. 
But just when they had got to this critical point, Ed- | 
ward came up stairs. He was not friendly as he had 


upon his face, and a look of weariness. Mr. Beresford 
heard the door open with great impatience of the new- 
comer, whoever it might be. Nothing could be more 
inopportune. He wished Edward in Calcutta, or where- 


side of the seas. Butas for Mrs. Meredith, her atten- | 
tion fled on the moment to her boy. She forgot her 
friend and his questioning, and even the delicate posi- 
tion which she had realized, and the gravity of the 
relations which might ensue. All this went out of her 
mind in comparison with Edward's fatigued look. She 
got up and went tohim, putting her hand yery ienderly 
upon his shoulder. 

“You have been working too long, dear. Oh, Edward, | 
don’t be so anxious to get away from me! You 
are working as if this was your dearest wish in the 
world,” 


“So itis,” he said; “not to leave you, mother, but | 


| loved as Edward did? 


| think. Are we not very well as we are? 


or enjoying mysel!. 

“Edward is quite right,” said Mr. Beresford. “ Itis 
by far the most worthy feeling for a young man.” 

But Edward did not take this friendly support in a 
good spirit; he darted a half-savage glance at his 
backer-up. 

“Oh, if you take itin that light, that is not what I 
meant,” he said. “Iam not of that noble strain. It 
is not pure disinterestedness. I think it is a pity 
only to lose one’s advantages, and I should have some 
advantages of connection and that sort of thing. At 
least I suppose so; and it is what is called a fine 
career.”” 

“Yes, it is a fine career.” 

“Tfit is fine to separate yourself from all you care 
for in the world,” cried Mrs. Meredith, “from all who 
care for you—not only must we be left behind, but 
when you have got beyond me, when you have a family 
of yonr own”’— 

“Which I never shall have, mother.” 

“Nonsense! boys and girls say so, and end just like 
others; even your own, your very own, must be taken 
from you. You must give up everything—and you call 
that a fine career.”’ 

“Men do, if women don’t,’”’ said the young 
looking at her. His heart was so wrung an 
he could not keep. the gloom of his face. 

“And you don’t care what women think? You might 
have put off that lesson till you were a little older. At 
your age what your mother thinks should surely be 
something to you still.” 

He gave her a look which was full of pain. 
Was that what he was thinking? Was he sure 
to care little for what women thought? “You 


man, not 
sore that 


| known better, mother,” he said, harshly. He was all 
| rubbed the wrong way—thwarted, wearied, unhappy. 


“Eonly came for a book,” he continued, aftera moment, 
picking up the first one he got hold of, and then with 
a little nod to the visitor, went up stairs again. What 
did that visitor want here? Why did he leave his own 
house, and Cara alone—poor Cara!—whom nobody 
It would bea great deal better 


tor Mr. Beresford if he would stay at home. After this 


| little espiode, Edward sat down, stubborn and unyield- 


ing, to his work again. What did it matter if a man 
was happy or unhappy? He had his day’s work to get 
through all the same. 

“Don't think him harsh. Iam afraid my boy is not 
quite happy,” said Mrs, Meredith, with tears in her 
eyes. 

“That is nothing,” he said. “Iam not a friend of 
yesterday; but he came in when we were talking ’’—— 

‘‘ Ah, yes,” she said; but her eyes were still full of 
Edward. “ What is it we were talking about?” 

“Tam afraid if you say that, it is sufficient answer 


| to my question,’ said Mr. Beresford, more wounded 


than he could have supposed possible ; for he wanted to 
be first with her, though he did not wish itin the vul- 
gar way that was supposed, 

“ You are not to be angry,” she said, with a deprecat- 
ing look, laying her hand softly on his arm; you must 
not be hardon me, When they are boys we wish them 
to be men, but anxiety grows with their growth; and 
now I think sometimes Ishould be glad to have them 
boys again.” 

“Boys! boys!” he exclaimed, with natural impa- 
tience, “is that all you think of ? Yet there are other 
interests in the world,” 

“ How selfish I am !”’ she cried, rousing herself sud- 
denly. “Thatis true. You must forgive me; but I 
a so used to talk of everything, whatever is in my 

eart.”’ 

This melted him once more, “ Yes,” he said, “‘ we 
talk to each other of everything; we have no secrets 
between us. There is nothingin the world I would 
notdo for you, nor you, I think, for me. Do you 
know what people are thinking about you and me? 
They think that, being so near, we should be nearer; 
that we might help one another better. That was 
what I wanted to ask you. Don’t you think it is so?” 

He wanted her to commit herself first, and she was 
willing enough that he should commit himself, but 
not that she should. She was embarrssed, yet she 


| met, his eyes with a half smile. 


“TI think it isnot a case for heeding what people 
How could 
we be better than as fast friends—friends through fire 
and water ?”’ 

“That we should always be,” he said, grasping her 
hand—‘that we should always be; and yet without 
becoming less we might be more. Speak tome frankly, 
dear ; you know all my heart. Do not you think so 
too?” 


CHAPTL}: =Lil. 
A GREAT REYOLUTION, 


NorwitTHsTanDInG the directness of this questioning, 
it was by no means a direct reply which Mr. Beresford 
got from Mrs. Meredith. It was not a refusal, bint 
neither wasit aconsent. ‘‘Let us not do anything rash- 
ly,” and ‘‘Lthink we are very well as we aré,”’ was w 
she said ; and yet the change was certainly a step near 
accomplishment now that the possibility of it had be 
mentioned between them. He had grown rather é 
est pressing the expediency of this step as soon as t 
ice wes fairly broken, and had been piqued by her ro- 
luctance into more warmth than he had expected him- 
self to feel. Nevertheless, when he came back to his 
own house, uncomfortable matters of detail came intc 
Mr. Beresford’s mind, and annoyed him more than he 
could have believed, more than they were worth. About 
the houses, for instance ; if this happened, they could 
not goon living next door toeach other. Would she 
come to his, or should he goto hers? if, indeed, the 
matter came to anything. This bothered him, and 
suggested many other details—changes of habit which 
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would bother him still more. Altogether it was a trou- 
blesome business. He liked her best in her own 
drawing-room; but then he liked himself much better in 
his own library, and there were moments in which he 
felt disposed to denounce the fool who had first thought 
ofany change. Al! things considered, how much better 
it would have been that they should remain as they 
were! but that was no longer to be thought of. How 
was he to tell Cara? How was she to tell her boys, 
upon whom she was so much more dependent than he 
‘was upon Cara? If the boys disapproved strenuously, 
then Mr. Beresford felt it would come to nothing, after 
all]; and in that case how much better to have said 
nothing ! for he felt that he would not like to stand in 
the position of aman refused. So that altogether this 
middle-aged romance was not without its troubles ; 
trouble—as, for instance, that about the houses—which 
you may laugh at if you please, but which involved 
much more personal embarassment and inconvenience, 
you will allow, than many of the sentiméntal difficul- 
ties which you are ready to weep over in the romances 
of the young. 

Mrs. Meredith was kept in some uneasiness also by 
the fact that Oswald did not return that night. The 
servants sat up for him, and lights burned all night in 
the house, affronting the dawn which came so early; 
but he did not appear. This was not at all usual ; 
for Oswald, though he liked his own way, and was 
frivolous enough, had never been dissipated in 
the ordinary sense of the word; and what made it more 
unpleasant still was the fact that next day was Sunday, 
and that no communication either by telegram or letter 
was possible. This fact drove everything else out of 
Mrs. Meredith’s head. When James Beresford went to 
her, she could talk of nothing but Oswald—where he 
could have gone, how he might have been detained. 
That he had not sent them any news of his movements 
was easily explained. Sunday! “I would not say a 
word against Sunday,” said poor Mrs. Meredith, who 
went to church dutifully as Sunday came, “but, oh! 
when oneis anxious, when there is no post and no 
telegraph, what a day |’’ They were all telling her 
how easily explainable Oswald’s absence was; and when 
they stopped explaining it to her she herself would 
take up the parable, and protest that she knew exactly 
how it must have happened. It was all as clear as day- 
light. He had been detained by his friends, whoever 
they might happen to be, or he had lost the last train. 

It was Oswald’s way to lose the last train, and no 
one had asked where he was going when he said he was 
going tothe country. And, of course, it had been too 
late to telegraph on Saturday night; and how was he 
to know, aboy of his late habits, that the telegraph 
offices were open early on Sunday morning? All these 
explanations were most plausible. The worst of such 
things, however, is that, plausible as they are, they 
®atisfy nobody. But it annoyed Mr. Beresford im- 
mensely to find that Oswald's unexpected absence took 
up all Mrs. Meredith's thoughts. “She had no leisure | 
forhim, though surely he ought to have been at least 
as important as Oswald. Whatever he talked to her 
about, shereplied to him with something about her 
boy. Asif her boy could have come to any harm! asif 
it was not all his own levity and selfishness! Mr. 
Beresford, having no object of his own to pursue, was 
quite indignant with and impatient of Oswald. What 
was he—a frivolous, do-nothing unsatisfactory young | 
man—that so much fuss should be made about him ? 
He was one of “the boys ’’—what more could be said? | 
and how unsatisfactory the best of women were when 
this motive came into play! Cara neverthus distract- 
ed her father's mind; he did not think of her. To be 
sure she was a girl, and girls never get into scrapes. 
He did not quite like, it is true, the task of opening 
this question, of which his mind was full, to Cara. He 
thought, perhaps, that when all was settled, s/e (mean- 
ing Mrs. Meredith) might doit. Women know best how 
to deal with girls; but to make Cara,whatever might 
happen to her,into a hindrance of other intercourse, into 
an obstacle which stopped everything, that was not a 
weakness of which he would be capable. Mr. Beres- 
ford did not scoff at women; it was not a sentiment 
congenial to him; but still he had a feeling that in this | 
respect the comparative strength and weakness of male | 
and female character was certainly shown. But he 
would not say sorudely. He was obliged to submit. 

On Monday morning a telegram did come from Os- 
wald. He had been detained ; would write to explain, 
but did not expect to get home till Thursday or Friday; 
please send portmanteau to cloak-room, Clapham Junc- 
tion. “Doany of his friends live in that quarter?” 
Mrs. Meredith asked Edward, with astonishment. 
“He has friends everywhere,” said Edward, with a 
halt sigh. This pleased the mother, though he had 
not saidit with such an intention. Yes, he had friends 
everywhere. He was a harum-scarum boy, too care- 
less perhaps, but everywhere, wherever he went, he 
had friends ; and the portmanteau was sent, and the 
letter of explanation waited for—butit did not come. 
in short, the week had nearly run round again without 
any news of him, and everything else was arrested, 
waited for Oswald’s re-appearance. Mrs. Meredith 
evaded all recurrence to the more important subject 
by constantly falling back upon Oswald—perhaps she 
was rather glad of the chance of escape it gave her— 
and Mr. Beresford was no nearer a settlement than 
ever. This fretted him, and Loy him in a sort of} 
secondary position which he did not like, but which it 
was useless to struggle against ; and so the days and 

_ the hours went on, 


It was the Friday when two visitors almost at the 
same moment approached the two adjoining houses in 


the Square, both of them with faces full of seriousness, 
and eyen anxiety. One of them ‘was Mr. Maxwell in 
his brougham, whosprang out with akind of nervous 
alacrity unusual to him, and knocked at Mrs. Mere- 
dith’s door. The other was a solid and portly clergy- 
man, who got out of a four-wheeled cab, paying his 
fare with a careful calculation of the distance which 


+. 


produced bad language from the driver, and knocked 
at Mr. Beresford’s. They were admitted about the 
same moment, and received in the two corresponding 
rooms with nothing but a wall between them; and 
both of them had very serious business in hand. 
Cara’s visitor was Mr. Burchell, from the rectory, who 
asked, with a countenance full of strange things, and 
with many apologies, whether Miss Beresford had 
aed seen “our Agnes.” Agnes! the name made Cara 
start. 

“ T have not seen anyone but Roger since I left the 
Hill. Ihope he—I mean all, are well. Is Agnes in 
town, Mr. Burchell?” Agnes was four or five years 
older than Cara, and therefore out of her sphere. 

“TIthought your aunt would certainly have men- 
tioned it to you ; indeed, Mrs. Burchell was much sur- 
prised that she did not see her when she was in town. 
Agnes has been in—an educational establishment for 
some time. Weare a little anxious about her,” said 
the rector, with a quayer in his voice. 

“Is sheill?” Cara did not love the clergyman under 
whom she had sat for ten years; but her heart was 
touched by that unmistakable trembling in his com- 
monplace yoice. 

“JT don’t suppose she isin; we—don’t know. The 
fact is, she left—the House last Saturday—and has never 
come back. Wedon’tknow what has become of her,” he 
said, with real trouble. ‘ You won't mention it to any- 
one. Oh,I suppose it is nothing, or something quite 
easily explainable ; but her mother is anxious, and I 
thought you might have seen her. It is nothing, no- 
thing of any real consequence,” he added, trying to 
smile, but with a quiverin his lips. He was stout and 
commonplace, and indeed disagreeable; but emotion 
had its effect upon him as well as another, and he was 
anxious about his child. He looked Cara wistfully in 
the face, as if trying to readin the lines of it something 
mow than she would allow. 

“Agnes! the House! Oh, Mr. Burchell !’’ said Cara, 
waking up suddenly to a full sense of all that was in 
the communication. ‘Do you mean to say that it was 
Agnes—Agnes that was the Agnes in the House ?”’ 

Mr. Maxwell was more uncertain how to open the 
object of his visit. He sat for some time talking of la 
pluie et le beau temps. He did not know how to begin. 
Then he contrived little traps for Mrs. Meredith, hop- 
ing to bring her to betray herself, and open a way for 
him. He asked about Cara, then about Mr. Beresford, 
and how he heard he had given up all ideas of going 
away. But, with all this, he did not produce the de- 
sired result, and it was necessary at last, until he 
meant to lose his time altogether, to introduce his sub- 
ject broadly without preface. He did so. with much 
clearing of his throat. 

*Thaye taken rather a bold thing upon me,” he said. 
“T have thought it my duty—I hope you will forgive 
me, Mrs. Meredith. I have come to speak to you on 
this subject.” 


“On what subject ?” she said, simply, with a smile. | 


This made it more difficult than ever. “About you 
and Mr. Beresford,” he said, abruptly blurting it out. 
“Don’t be offended, for heayen’s sake! You ought to 
have known from the first; but I can't let you walk 
blindly’ into—other relations—without letting you 
know.”’ 

“Doctor, I hope you are not going to say anything 
that will make a breach between us,”’ said Mrs. Mere- 
dith. “You have no right to suppose that I am about 
to form other relations—I only a few months a widow! 
I bi I have done nothing to forfeit my friends’ re- 
spect,”” 

“Then I am not too late,” he said, with an air of re- 
lief. “‘There is still time! I am very glad of that. 
Respect—forfeit your friends’ respect ! who could sup- 
pose such a thing? You have only too much of your 
friends’ respect. We would all go through fire and 
water for you.” 

“Thanks, thanks,’”’ she said; “but you must not let 
me be gossiped about,” she added, after a moment, 
which made the doctor, though he was not of a delicate 
countenance, blush. 

“That is all very well,’ he said, “but those who 
have so many friends, and friends so warmly interested, 
must expect alittle talk. It has been spoken of, that 
there was something, that there might be—in short, 
that Mr. Beresford and you—forgive me! I don’t mean 
to say that it would not be most suitable. Every- 
body knows how fond he is of you—and not much 
wonder.” 

“Jndeed, indeed, you must not talk to me so,” cried 
Mrs. Meredith, distressed ; ‘“‘my affairs are not public 
business, Mr. Maxwell.” 

“T came to tell you,”’ he said, doggedly, ‘‘ something 
you ought toknow. Ihave no dislike to James Beres- 
ford. On the ¢ontrary, we are old friends; we were 
boys together. I did my best to shelter him from any 
reproach at the time. Everything I could do I did, 
and I think I succeeded. Perhaps now, when one 
comes to reflect, it would have been better if I had not 
succeeded so well. But I couid not stand by and see 
him ruined, see his peace of mind destroyed.” 

“ Are you talking of Mr. Beresford? Haye you lost 
your senses, doctor ? what do you mean ¥? 

“You remember all that happened when Mrs. Beres- 
ford died? 

“TI remember—oh yes—poor Annie! how she suffered, 
poor soul! and how truly he mourned for her—how 
heart-broken he was !’’ 

“ He had occasion to,” said the doctor, grimly. 

“Had occasion | I cannot imagine what you mean— 
there was never a better husband,” said Mrs. Meredith, 
with some fervor; ‘never one who loved a woman bet- 
ter, or was more tender with her.” 

**Too tender. Iam not saying that I condemn him 
absolutely. There are cases in which in one’s heart 
one might approve. Perhaps his was one of 
these cases; but anyhow, Mrs. Meredith, you ought 


to know.” : 
She got impatient, for she, too, had the feeling that 


to see her friend's faults herself was one thing, but to 
haye him found fault with quite another, “I should 
have thought that I knew Mr. Beresford quite as well as. 
you did, doctor,” she said, trying to give a lighter tone 
to the conversation. ‘I have certainly seen a great deal 
more of him for all these years.’ 

“You could not know this,’ said Mr. Maxwell, “nor 
would I have told you but for the extremity of the 
ease, Listen! She might have lingered I can not 
tell how long—weeks, months—it was even possible 
years.” 

“Yes!” the assent was no assent, but an exclamation 
of excitement and wonder, 

“T believe he meant it forthe best. She was mad 
about having something given to her to put her out of 
her misery as soon as we knew that she was past hope.. 
Mrs. Meredith, I feel bound to tell you—when you 
know you can judge for yourself. He must have given 
her something that day after the consultation, It is. 
no use mincing words—he must have given her—her 
death.” 

“Doctor! do you know what you are saying?” She 
rose up from her chair, then sank back in it, looking as. 
if she were about to faint. 
| _“I know too well what Iam saying. I huddled it up 
that there might be no inquiry. I don’t doubt she in- 
sisted upon it, and I don’t blame him. No, I should 
not have had thecourage to doit, but I don’t blame 
him—altogether. It is a very difficult question. But 
you ought not to marry him—to be allowed to marry 
him in ignorance.” 

She made no answer. The shock came upon her 
with all the more force that her mind was already 
weakened by anxiety. Given her her death! what did 
that mean! Did it mean that he had killed poor Annie, 
this man who was her dearest friend? A shiver shook 
all her frame. ‘‘I think you must be wrong. I hope 
you are wrong,” she said. It was all she could do to 
| keep her teeth from chattering. The sudden horror 
chilled and froze her. ‘Oh, Mr. Maxwell, he never 
could have done it! No, no, I will never believe it,’” 
she said, 

“But I know it,’’ said the doctor; “‘ there could bey 
no doubt of it; Icould not be deceived, and it was no 
crime in my eyes. He didit in love and kindness—he 
did it toserve her. But still no woman should marry 
him, without knowing at least ’” 

“There was never any question of that,’’ she,said, 
hurriedly, in the commotion of her mind. Then it 
seemed cowardly of her to forsake him, She-pansed. | 
| «He is worthy of any woman's confidence, I will not 
| hear a word against him, I am sure he did not doit! 

or, if he did, he was not to blame.” 

The words had not left her lips when the door wae 
| opened, and the subject of this strange conversation, 
| Mr. Beresford himself, came into the room. They were 
| both too agitated for concealment. She looked at the 
|! doctor with sudden terror, She was afraid of a quar- 
rel, as women so often are. But Maxwell himself was 
too much moyed to make any pretenses. He rose up 
suddenly, with an involuntary start; but he was 
| shaken out of ordinary caution by the excitement of 
what he had done. He went up to thenew-comer, who 
regarded him with quiet surprise, without any saluta- 
tion or form of politeness. ‘‘ Beresford,” he said, “I 
will not deceive you. I have been telling her what it 
is right she should know. Idon’t judge you; Idon’t 
condemn you; but whatever happens, she has a right 
to know.” 

It is one of the penalties or privileges of excitement 
| that it ignores ignorance, so to speak, and expects all 
}the world to understand its position at a glance. 
James Beresford gazed with calm though quiet aston- 
ishment upon the man who advanced to meet him with 
tragedy in his tone. ‘‘Whatis the matter?’ hé said, 
with the simplicity of surprise, Then, seeing how 
pale Mra. Meredith was, he went on, with some anxie- 
ty, ‘not anything wrong with Oswald? I trust not 
that ?”” g 

Mrs. Meredith stirred in her chair, and held out her 
handto him. She could not rise. She looked at him 
| with an agitated smile. “I put perfect faith in you— 
perfect faith,’ she said, “ notwithstanding what anyone 
may say.” 

“In me!’ he said, looking from one to another. He 
could not imagine what they meant, 

“Beresford,” said Maxwell.again, ‘I will not hide it 
from you. It has been in my mind all this time. I 
have never been able to look upon you as I did before; 
at s crisis like this I could hold my tongue no longer. I 
have been telling all that happened at the death of your 
| first poor wife.” 

“My jirst—!” the exclamation was under his breath, 

| and Maxwell thought he was overcome with horror by 

| the recollection; but that was not what he was think-— 
ing of—his first wife !—there was something sickening 

| in the words. Was this his Annie that was meant? It 
seemed profanation, sacrilege. He heard nothing but 
that word. Maxwell did not understand him, but there 
was another who did. The doctor went on. 

| “Ihave never said a word about it till this day, and 

| never would but for what was coming. You know that 

| I took the responsibility, and kept you free from. ques- 
tion at the time.” 

“What does he mean?” This question, after a won- 
dering gaze at the other, Beresford addressed to Mrs, 
| Meredith behind him, “ All this isa puzzle to me, and 

not a pleasant one; what does he mean?” ee 

“This is too much,” said the doctor. “Be aman, and 
stand to it now at least. I haye not blamed you, 
though I would not have done it myself. I haye told 
her that you consented—to what, I have no doubt, 
wan pode Mrs. Beresford’s prayer—and gave her—her 
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Anyhow, it killed her, poor girl! It was what she 
wanted. Am I blaming you? But, James Beresford, 
whatever may have been in the past, it is your duty to 
be open now, and she ought to know.” 

“ My God, will you not listen to me?’ cried Beres- 
ford, driven to despair. He had tried to stop him, to 
interrupt him, but in vain. Maxwell had only spoken 
out louder andstronger. He had determined to do it. 

_ He was absolutely without doubts on the matter, and 
he was resolute not to be silenced. “She ought 
to know,” he went on saying under his breath to him- 
self. 

“But it is not true. It is an inyention, it is a mis- 
take. J doanything against her dear lite! Even in 
suffering, even in misery, was she not everything to 
me?” 

“That is all very well to-day. 
in hatred, I acknowledge that. 
will betray you, Why not be bold, and own to what 
you did? Icould not be deceived; it was from your 
hand and no other your wife got her death. How 
could I, her doctor, be deceived ?” 

“Dr. Maxwell,” said alow voice from the door, and 
they all started with a violent shock, as if it had been 
Annie Beresford herself come back from the grave. 
Mrs. Meredith rose hastily, and went toward this 
strange apparition. It was Cara, with cheeks perfectly 
colorless, with blue eyes dilated, standing as she had 
entered, transfixed by those terrible words. But the 


rl took no notice of her friend's rush toward her. | 


jhe put out her hand to put Mrs. Meredith away, and 
kept her eyes fixed on the doctor, as if there was no 
one else in the room. 

“Dr. Maxwell,” said Cara, her young bosom heaving, 
“IT have come just in time. You are making a great, 
great mistake, for thatis not true.” 

“Cara, child, go away, go away ; I never meant this 
for you,” 

“No one knows but me,’ she said; “I was in the 
Toom all the time. I have never forgotten one thing, 
nor a word she said. She wanted him to do it, but he 
would not. He rushed away. I did not understand 
then what it meant.” 

The girl stood trembling, without any support, so 
slight, so young, so fragile, with her pale tace. Her 
father had scarcely thought of Cara before since she 
was the plaything of his younger life. All at once his 
eyes seemed to be opened, and his heart. He went to 
_ by an irresistible impulse, and put his arm round 

er. 
terror of what he was about to hear. 

“Tt was not you!” he said, with a low cry of anguish 
—it was not you!” 

“She would not let me,” said Cara. “I asked to do 
it, but she would not let me. She looked up—to God,” 
cried the girl, the tears rushing to her eyes, “and took 
it. Did not He know everything? You would not be 
angry, papa, you would not cast me away,if I had 
taken something to get free of pain? Would He? He 
‘was her father, too.” 

“Oh, Cara, no one blames her—no one blames her!” 
said Mrs. Meredith, with unrestrained tears. 

“She looked up to God,” said the girl, with her voice 
full of awe. “She said I was to tell you; butI did 
not understand what it meant then, and afterward I 
could not speak. It has always seemed to stand be- 
tween us, papa, that I had this to tell you,and could 
not speak.” 

“My child,” said the father, his lips trembling, “it 
hhas been my fault; but nothing shall stand between 
us any more.” 

The two others looked on fora moment with con- 
flicting feelings ; Mrs. Meredith looked at them with 
generous tears and satisfaction, yet with a faint pang. 
That was over now. She had always intended it 
should end thus; but yet for the moment, such is the 
strange constitution of the heart, it gave her passing 

. As for the doctor, he gathered his gloves an 
Ris hat together with greatconfusion. He had made a 
fool of himself. Whatever the others might do, how 
could he contemplate this solemn disclosure he had 
come to make, which had been turned into the officious 
interference of a busy-body? He teok no leave of any 
one ; but when they were all engaged with each other, 
made a bolt for the door of the back drawing-room, and 
‘ot out, very red, very uncomfortable, and full of sell!- 
t. He was touched too by the scene which had 
been so unexpectedly brought before him, and felt 
tears, very unusual to him, tingling in the corners of 
his eyes. He met Edward on the stairs; but Edward 
was too much preoccupied to observe how Maxwell 
was looking. 

“Do you know,” he said, “if Miss Beresford is in the 
drawing-room? There isa gentleman waiting for her 
down stairs.” 

“Tf you mean Cara,” said the doctor, “she is there, 
and the mistress of the situation, I can tell yon. Oh, 
never mind; I can let myself out. “You'll find them 
all there.” 


Edward started a little, but went on to deliver his 
‘message. “Ihopelam not disturbing any one,” he 
said, in the formal manner which he had put on; 
“but there is some one, very impatient, waiting for 
Miss Beresford—I mean Cara,”’ he added, half ashamed 
of him: “down stairs.” 

Cara roused herself from her father’s arm. It re- 
vived her more than anything else to see that Edward 
was turningaway again to leave the room. She shook 
the tears from her eyes, and roused herself into sudden 

energy. “That was why I came,” she said. “Oh, Mrs. 

Meredith, where is Oswald? We must find him, or 
they will all break their hearts.’’ . 

““Who—you, Cara, my darling? no one shall break 

our heart.” : 

= “No, no,” she cried, with a little start of impatience. 

“TItis time this was over. ever would tell you 

the truth. Oh, we must find , wherever he is, for 

18 too.’” 3 
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ward making butome step from the door where he 
stood. His countenance gleamed over witha sudden 
light ; he put out his hands to her unawares. 

“ Agnes—who is Agnes?” said Mrs. Meredith. ‘Oh, 
| Cara, what does it all mean? I know nothing about 

him—where he is. He was to come back to-day,” 

‘Agnes is Agnes Burchell,” said Cara. “He 
| had been telling me of her all this time. He has been 
| spending his whole time going after her. And she is gone 

too, and it is her father who is going down stairs. Oh, 
| think how we can find them! Her father is very anx- 
}ious. Oswald should not have done it,” said Cara with 
the solemnity of her age. “I always begged him, and 
he always promised, to ask you to go.” 

“This is extraordinary news,” said Mrs. Meredith, 
| dropping into the nearest chair. She was trembling 
with this renewed agitation. ‘ And you knew it, Cara ; 
you have been his confidante? Oh, what a strange 
mistake we have all made!” 

“Tt was not my fault,” said Cara,softly. She gave 
a furtive glance at Edward as she spoke, and his mother 
looked at him teo. Edward's countenance was trans- 
formed, his eyes were lit. up, smiles trembling like an 
illumination over his face. Mrs. Meredith’s heart | 
gave aleap in her motherly bosom. She might have | 
been wounded that it was none of her doing ; but she 
was too generous for so poor a thought. He will not 
go to India now, slie said to herself in her heart. The 
pang which Cara had given her unwittinglg was noth- 
ing to the compensation thus received from her equally | 
| unconscious hands. 


CHAPTER XLII. 
THE WORST SCRAPE OF ALL. 


A Rumor had spread in the little hamlet which 
| had gathered about the junction, of some travelers 
{who had missed their train. The faintest rumor 
| echoes a long way in the quiet of the country, and as 
| the village was chiefly formed of the cottages of railway | 
laborers and porters, it was chiefly natural that this | 
| kind of report should travel more swiftly than anything 
| else. Oswald and his companion walked down the still 
road in the soft dusk like two ghosts. In the mind of 
Agnes nothing less than despair was supreme. What 
was to become of her? Shame, disgrace, destruction, 
the loss of all things. How could she dare to face the 
wondering women in the House? Sister Mary Jane 
might understand her, but who else? And what com- 
ments there would be, and what talk! And home— 
how could she go home? To spend a night at an inn 
at all was something entirely strange to Agnes. But 
thus, all alone, and with a gentleman, one who was not 
related to her, of whom she could give no account or 
befitting explanation! A wild fancy seized her of flying 
from him, disappearing into some corner behind a 
a high hedge, some nook under the trees. But 
this was as futile as everything else, and might be 
worse than anything else. She had the bondage of 
custom before her, though she had put herself into 
a position in which all her familiar habits were 
thrown to the winds. And yet going to the inn 
with Oswald was about as bad as spending a night 
in direful desolation in the dark corner of a field 
The one was not much better than the other. If she} 
could have got away at once, it was the field she would | 
have chosen. She could have crept into a corner in the 
dark, and there waited, though she migh#have been 

frightened, till the morning broke and there was 

an early train. Had she but done that at once, stolen 

away before he could see whaé she was doing! But she 

could not disappear from his side now, at the risk of 
being pursued and argued with and entreated and 

brought back. So, with her mind in a blank of despair, 

not knowing what to think, she walked close by his 

side between the hedge-rows through the soft darkness. 

Oh, what a punishment was this for the indiscretion of 
the day! It was indiscretion, perhaps, but surely the 

punishment was more terrible than the guilt. She 

drew the thick gauze veil which was attached to her 

bonnet over her face. What could any one think of her 

—in that dress? Then there came into her mind, to 

increase her pain, an instant vivid realization of what 

her mother would say. Mrs. Burchell would judge the 

very worst of any such victim of accident. “Why did 

she lose her train ?” her mother would have said. “‘ De- 

pend upon it, such sap don’t happen when people 

take common care.” gnes knew how her mother 

would look, denouncing the unfortunate with hard 

eyes in which was no pity, and naturally her mother 

was her standard. So,no doubt, people would think 

—people who were respectable, who never placed them- 

selves in embarrassing situations. They would go fur- 

ther, she thought, with a still more poignant touch of 
anguish ; they would say that this is what comes of 
religious vagaries, of sisterhoods, of attempts at being | 
or doing something more than other people. They | 
would laugh and sneer, and hold her up as an example | 
—and oh, never, never, never, could she get the better 

of this! it would cling to her all her life ; never, never, 
could she hold up her head again. 


Oswald, too, was full of thought, planning in his mind 
how he wasto carry out his intentions, his mind so over- 
flowing with plans that hecould not talk. He had been 
grieved to the heart by the dilemma into which his 
carelessness had plunged them. But now he began to 
recover, and a eertain sensation of boyish pleasure in 
the escapade came stealing into his mind. He would not 
have acknowledged it, but still there it was. The vil- 
lage was a mere collection of common cottages in yellow 
brick, as ugly as it was possible to imagine ; but the inn 
was an old roadside inn of past times, red, with a high- 
pitched roof all brown with lichen, showing the mean 
modernness of the others. An inquisitive landlady 
stood at the door watching for them, inquisitive, but 

ood-natured, the fame of their failure having traveled 
ore them. Oswald strode onin advance when he 
saw the woman. ‘Good evening,” he said, taking off 


| ter this month or next? 


| reserve had been about her! 


his hat, which was a civility she was not used to, 

“Tf you are the landlady, may I speak to you? 
There is a young lady Lere who has missed her train. 
She is very much frightened and distressed. Can you 
give her a room and take care ofher? It is all an acci- 
dent. Can you take care of her for the night? 

“And you too, sir?’ asked the woman. 

Oh, never mind me. Itis the young lady who is im- 
portant. Yes, Miss Burchell,” he said, going back to 
Agnes, “here is some one who will attend to you. I will 
not ask you to talk to me to-night,” he added, dropping 
his voice, “but do not be surprised to find me gone. I 


shall be off by the first train, and you will wait for me 
every thing 


here. Ithink you will be comfortable; 
shall be settled directly.” 

“Oh, how can I,bowcanI? Mr. Meredith, it is not 
possible. Imust bearit. It was not our fault. I will 
tell them everything, and—I will go home.” 

“Yes, darling, with your husband. What doesit mat- 
You have promised me one 
way or the other. There is no harm in getting mar- 
ried,” he said, with a breathless eagerness in his voice. 
“Ts it not by far the best thing? And then all will be 
settled at once.” 

“No, not that !’’ she said, breathless too with excite- 
ment. ‘ But if you will go to the House, and tell Sister 
Mary Jane every thing—you must tell her every- 
thing ’’—_ " 

“TI will,” he said, fervently. “Surely you may trust 
me. AndI will bring her to you in the afternoon, 
Everything shall be right. Now go, my dearest, and 
rest, and don’t worry yourself. If will take all the 
blame upon myself.” 

“The blame was mine, too,” she said, gravely. She 
strained her eyes through the darkness to see his face, 
Was he taking it with levity—was he unaware of the 
terrible, terrible seriousness of the whole business? 
She could not bear the idea that it was anything less 
than tragic to him too. 

“No, I can’t allow that. It was my folly, my thought- 
tessness. But I could not be expected to think to-day? 
Ican’t even say good-night to you, darling. Promise 
me to sleep, and not to worry yourself with thinking. 
By six o'clock I shall be off to set all right.” 

“To bring the Sister?” she said, casting a soft look 
ae athim. “I shall be very, very grateful. Good- 
hight.” 


“Good-night,” hesaid. Hestood inthe little hall 
and watched her going up stairs, lier slight little figure 
drooping in its black drapery, the cheerful landlady 
preceding her withalight. What a revolution since 
the morning! Then she had been a kind of divinity 
worshiped at a distance, now she was his; and not only 


| his, but already dependent on him, absolutely in his 


hands. Todo Oswald justice, this consciousness only 


| increased the touch of reverence which had always 


mingled with his love. 
girls—though, indeed, 


She was not a girl like ether 
full of levity and care- 


| lessness as he was, Oswald had never been disrespectful 


even of those “ other girls,’’ who were not to be men- 
tioned in the same breath with Agnes. She was by 
herself ; there was no one like her. Even in this indis- 
cretion which she had committed—and though it was 
entirely his fault, yet it could not be denied that it 
was an indiscretion—what a delicate veil of maidenly 
Still like one of Peru- 
gino’s angels just touching the earth, ready to fly if 
exposed to a look or word less exquisite tham her own 
purity. This was how he thought of her, and it is well 
tor all parties when young lovers think so ; though not 
the wildest extravagance of “ fastness ’’ could be worse 
than what Agnes thought of it in the silence of the lit- 
tle room up stairs, where she had already fallen down 
upon her knees by the bed, crying her heart out, her 
face hidden in an anguish of shame. Oswald's feelings 
were less acute. He went out when she disppeared, 
and sat down on the bench outside, where two or three 
silent men were sitting smoking, drinking their beer, 
and giving forth a fragmentary remark at intervals. 
There was no light but that which streamed from the 
open door and the little red-curtained window beside 
it, where the same kind of dull, sociable drinking was 
going on. Outside, the soft night air and pale yet 
warm night sky elevated the homely scene. Oswald 
took off his hat, and exposed his head to the fresh 
caressing of the air, which blew his hair about and re- 
freshed him body and soul. He was tired, for he had 
taken an unusual amount of exercise, not to speak of 
the strain of mind he was still undergoing. He took a 
mighty dranght of beer, and felt himself strong again. 
Naturally there had been no such beverage in the boat, 
and even the smile of Agnes, which, though sweet, was 
very timid, did not sustain his strained muscles; and 
he had rowed hard for the last half hour at least, and 
was unaccustomed to tle exertion—out of training as 
he would have said. So that altogetherit was in a very 
agreeable moment of repose that he set himself toa 
final arrangement of his plan. He was in a scrape no 
doubt; but that he was used to, and this time what 
glorious scrape it was! a fit climax to all the others 
which he had exhausted the sensations; but for 
Agnes, indeed, and her pain, it was, he said to himsel!, 
the very way he would have chosen to settle his marri- 
age. No lingering negotiations, no presentations to 
her family, and sense of being on his best behavior 
while they inspected him,no fuss of presents and 
trousseau, and tiresome delay (to tell the truth, no one 
would have enjoyed the presents and preparations, and 
all the importance of the intervening time, more than 
Oswald ; but his easy mind easily ignored this, antook 
retuge in the most desirable sapeet of the alternati 
The only thing he disliked inthe prospéct before him 
was the idea o: ae to get up very early in the morn 
ing, which, especially after the fatigue and excite- 
ment of this day, was a bore to think of. Otherwise 
everything was ideal, he persuaded himself. He watched 
@ light come into a window overhead as he sat resting, 
enjoying the fresh air. That must be her room, bless 
her oor darling, how pale she had grown, bow- 
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frightened! But never in her sweet life to come should 
there be anything to be frightened of. Thus Oswald 
resolved in his tender thoughts. 

“Do you know at what hour the first train goes?” he 
asked of one of the men who was sitting by. 

“Well, master, mostly it’s at six o’clock,” wa 
answer; “‘ but to-morrow, you see, being Sunday 

“@ood heavens! Sunday!’’ he said, with a cry of 
dismay. 

“Well, wherever ’ave you been a-living not to khow 
it was Sunday? Any fooi knows that. I reckon, master, 

on’ve come from abroad. They don’t take no notice 

andays there, I’ve heard ss It’s Sunday, and ten 
o’clock is the first train ; and early enough, too,” said 
the man, who was 4 porter on the railway, and felt the 
hardship of the rest disturbed. 

Oswald couid not find a word tosay. He had forgot- 
ten this terrible fact. It made everything doubly terri- 
ble for the moment, and it turned all his own plans 
into foolishness. He sat dumb, unable to say a word, 
unable even to think, his mouth open, his heart beat- 
ing. What was to be done?. Now, indeed, he felt the 
harm of his folly ; a whole day lost, and Agnes kept in 
this equivocal position, and all tongues let loose. This 
fairly sobered the light-hearted young man. 
up stairs to the little bedroom which had been prepared 
for him, still speechless, as much cast down as Agnes 
was. What weré they todo? He flung himself on his 
bed in a kind of despair. 

Next morning, though it was not his custom, Oswald 

yake as early as if the train had been six o'clock, 
as he thought. It was better not to let her know, not 
to agitate her further. is idea into 


the 


Having once got thi 
his head, he went further, and resolved upon the most 
disinterested course of action possible. He would go 
all the same, though he could do nothing he wished to 
do, and carry out her will; she should be satisfied. 
To do this, with new-born delicacy, he left the inn 
early, 80 that she might suppose he had only carried 
out his original intention. What would Sister Mary 
Jane say to him? 
the lamb in her eyes. How could any one think 
otherwise? But what did it matter so long as Agnes 
had justice? He went up totownin the aggravating 
tedium of a slow Sunday train. It was true he had 
come down in a slow train the day before, but that 
was entirely different, there was no tedium in it, 
The streets were very still when he got to town, 
everybody being at church, as good Christians ought, 
and it was‘only after repeated knockings that he 


got admission at the big door of the House. The por-| 


tress gave a little scream at sight of him. ‘Oh, sir, can 


you tell us anything of Miss Burchell? She never} 


wrote to say she was going to stay, and we’ve been that 
anxious about her!” 

“Can I speak to the Sister Superior?’ said Oswald, 
somewhat troubled in his mind as to the reception he 
would receive. 

“The Sister Superior has been sent for to the moth 
house, sir,”’ said the portress. “She had to go yeste 
day. 
know. Would Sister Catherine do? 
about Miss Burchell ’—— 

“Tt was the Sister Superior I wanted,” said Oswald, 
and after a pause he turned away. He would not say 
anything about Miss Burchell. After he had left the 
House, it occurred to him that even this humble por- 
tress would have been better than nothing, but then it 
was too late. He walked about the streets for a whole 
hour, questioning with himself what he ought to do. 
His mother? She was very kind, but she was not with- 
out her prejudices; and would she not recollect after- 
wards that her first sight of her daughter-in-law had 
been at the railway inn at the junction, in a semi-con- 
ventual dress and amost equivocal position? If he 
could but have laid hands on, Cara! But on what ex- 
cuse could he run away with a second young lady? 
No, there was nothing for itnow. He must go back to 
Agnes, and tell her of non-success, which was not his 
fault, and next day he must carry out his own plan. 
‘There was nothing else forit. He went to the cham- 
bers of a friend, not venturing to go home, and bor- 
rowed some clothes; then went back again in the after- 
noon. There were few trains, and not many people 
were traveling so far. He was the only individual who 
got out at the junction, where already he was a person 
of importance. 


“The young lady said as there was another lady com- 
ing,” the porter said to him, who had told him last 
night about the train; and the man looked suspic- 
iously about the carriage, in the netting and under the 
seat. 

“Do you think I’ve made away with her?” said Os- 
wald; but he trembled as he walked down the road to 
the inn between the two high hedge-rows. Agnes was 
walking about, waifj " 

a glancg 


If it was anything 


He stole | 


He would be the wolf and Agnes | 


Perhaps she will be back to-morrow, but we don’t | 


| whole afternoon. There was not another train till the ; 


evening, and what could they do even if there had been 
| trains? They had to eat the chicken which the curious 

landlady had prepared, together, and went out again in 

the afternoon, and sat under a e,and talked. They 
were miserable, or at least Agnes was miserable—and 
yet happy. Oh, if she had but known, if she had but 
gone on this morning, or back to Limpet Bay, where 
there were Sisters and a shel But now! every mo- 
ment compromised her more 
sible to do anything but acquiescein what he proposed. 

And so the long, slow, , anxious, miserable, deli- 

cious Sunday wore ; it was all these thing: 

together. They took the landlady into their confidenc 

and told her all that had happened, while Agnes 
{ crying. § thought even t woman would shrink 
from. h but the woman, on the contrary, was deeply 
interested, delighted, andjflattered. There was the par 
sonage halfa mile off, and the clergyman the kindest 
old gentleman. A wedding inthe house! She could 
not contain herself with pride and pleasure. Crying 
what was the young lady crying about? 
that adored her, instead of them nunnery p! 
never could abide to hear of. This unexpecte 
quite exhilarated Oswald, and it cowed Agnes, who ha 
no power of self-assertion left. 

Only three days since they came from London 
separate carriages, to meet “by accident’ on the 
sands. And now they were bridegroom and bride, and 
to-morrow was their wedding-day ! 


CHAPTER XLIV. 


CLEARING UP. 

Mr. BuacHett was bronght up stairs with some 
solemnity. Though Mrs. Meredith’s mind was very 
| full of all that had been passing, and with no small 
amount of personal feeling, yet a father in such a 
case could be put off. 
Matters were not n 
all her usual sweetness, but with a thrill of agitation 
still about her, came up to him, holding out her hand. 
| “Cara tells me you are anxious about your daugh- 
| ter, and that my son—knows her,” she said, faltering. 

It was so difficult to know what to say. 

“So she tells me,” said the rector. ‘You will un- 
derstand itis not from me; I know nothing of it. 
Agnes has said nothing; and perhaps,’’ he added, look- 
ing round with a little natural defiance, “her absence 
may turn ont to be quitesimple; there may be nothing 
init. Sheis not a good correspondent. But we are 
anxious, her mother and I.”’ 

“J do not know where Oswald is. Oh, Heaven knows, 
if my son has anything to do with it,I shall be 
grieved, grieved and ashamed to the heart! But no 
harm will happen to her in Oswald's company,” said 
Mrs. Meredith, raising her head in her turn with tear- 
ful pride. “I know my boy.” 

“It is what I would not say of any child of mine, or 
of myself, for that matter,’’ said the rector. ‘Who 
can tell what a moment may bring forth? Butif there 
should be anything in it, and you have any clew to 
your son’s movements ’’—— 

“Thave none. Thursday or Friday he said he would 
come back. Cara, if you can tell us anything ’’—— 

Cara told at once what she knew; how he had heard 
that Agnes was going somewhere, she did not remem- 
ber where, and that he had madeup his mind to go 
too, and explain himself. ‘‘Limpet Bay; sheis not 
there,’ said Mr. Burchell. He took no interest in the 
rest of the story, which excited the others so much 
that half of them spoke together. Edward, however, 
had the pas as being most energetic. “I will go at 
once to Limpet Bay,’ he said, ‘and find out if any- 
thing is known of them; that seems the best thing.” 
Mr. Burchell looked at him with a half-suspicion 
}in his eyes. But this was how it was finally arrauged. 
The rector himself seemed to have great confidence in 
wandering about town. He was going to his sister's at 
Notting Hill, and then to the House. Then he would 
come back again to the Square, to see if any news had 
come. ‘‘ My son Roger will be in London in an hour or 
two,” he added, with a kind of vague trust in that. 
But he neither sanctioned nor objected to Edward's 
mission. He had no notion himself what todo. He 
had no faith in his own child, and even thought worse 
of Mrs. Meredith—if there could bea worse or a better 
about such a person—for thinking well of hers. When 
he went away a\ lastin his heavy distress, they were 
all relieved. He was to come back ina few hours to 
see if any news had been received. As for Edward, he 
was like a man transformed. He ran upstairs with 
airy energy, thrust what he wanted into a bag, and 
came =a . ‘4 for any- 

father 


| chapter 


nd made it more impos- | 


Sat | 


in | 


nded when Mrs. Meredith, with | 


went out and took refuge in it, where the little ladieg 
and nilemen of the Square were still playing. They 
waudered demurely under the flowery shrubs and thoss 
kind trees which do not despise London, their hearts 
beating softly yet loud, their young lives in a tender 
harmony. They seemed to be walking back into the 
of their childhood, and to see themselves play- 
ing hide-and-seek among the bushes. “You used to 
look just like that,” Edward said, pointing to a pretty 
child in a white sun-bonnet with her lap full of daisies 
who looked up at them with serious blue : 
passed. Cara was not so ve much older, and yet what 
a world of youthful experience between her and this 
child! Then naturally they began to talk of what had 
happened to their knowledge, and of what might have 
happened which they not know 
“Ought we not to said ( at 
turned and came out through 
The Square 
gard 
in the cool of the day, like Adam a 
each other, talking, with little bre 
thougl which were dangerous very of 
Now they came out again, side by side, 
ssod the road Roger Burchell joined them, 
1d hurried up, poor fellow! to do 
h ind look for his lost sister. It was not o 
happy errand to begin with, nor was it exactly happi- 
hess for him to see Cara, though the thought of doing 
so had lent wings to his feet. He looked at her with a 
face full of suppressed agitation, longing 
picious. This was not the Meredith he was afre 
this was the one with whom he was rather in sympathy, 
the unfortunate or like himself But there was 
something in the looks of thetwo which hurt Roger 
and angered him, he could scarcely have told why. 
He addressed. Edward rather roughly. “If you are 
going after them, tell me,” he said, with a hoarse tone 
in his voice, “or I will do it. There no time to 


eyes as they 


d last, and th 
the bushes once mor 
was not lovely in itself, but it looked 1 


Eve, think 
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nd relapses 


ts sweet, 


én sent 


is 


“lam waiting only for the train,” said Edward. 
was a valid exc e enough, and poc 
might have waited hours for the tr 
amused meantime in this heavenly fashion. The gate 
of the garden was at some little distance from the 
house, c » to the thoroughfare which passed along the 
end of the Square. They could see along this line of 
road as they turned to go back. 

« We must go for Mr. Beresford,” Edward was saying. 
*“ He was to go with us first to the House,” 

Here he stopped short, open-mouthed, and the others 
stopped too, by that curious instinct which makes one 
man share in the startled sensations of his companion 
without knowing whet they mean. They both started 
like Edward. A carriage had drawn up within a little 
distance, and two people were getting out ofit. Cara's 
eye, following Edward's, reached this little group. She 
ran forward, with alow cry. The new-comers, seeing 
nobody, occupied with themselves, advanced steadily. 
They came up to the corner of the Square. Just within 
that comparative stillness, they too started and stopped. 
he facing the others boldly, with smiles on his face, 
she drooping, blushing, trembling, with her hand on 


It 
Roger felt that he 
n without being 


| his arm. 


“Oswald ! for heaven's sake, who is this lady ?” oried 
Edward, stepping in advance. The others waited with 
equal eagerness, though they knew very well who she 
was. 

“Edward, my good fellow, you must make much of 
her,” said Oswald. He was really moved, and his gay 
voice faltered. ‘You and Cara—we want you and Cara to 
make up our happiness. This is my wife.” 

Though it was the public road, or, at least, the cor- 
ner of the Square, Cara rushed forward and threw her- 
self upon Agnes, who, red as a rose, with downcast eyes 
that could not bear the light, stood on her trial, as it 
were. Edward put out one hand to her and another to 
his brother, without saying a word. He came, unthink- 
ing, between Roger and his sister. 


“You and Cara.”’ He and Cara; nothing to say tothe 


| brother, who stood behind, red and lowering, noticed 


by no one, like astranger. The two fell together as by 
nature; Roger was the one who was leftout. He made 
a step forward, pushing Edward aside, even thrusting 
aside Cara, and seized his sister roughly by the arm. 


“What is the meaning of all this?’’ he said. “ Agnes, 
what do you want here? where haye you been? My 
father has come up to town in trouble about you; my 
motuer is ill of it at home. Where have you been? 
These people have nothing to do with yon. You’vegot 
to sivé me an explanation of it—and you too, sir!" 
cried Roger, with natural inconsistency, turning fiercely 
upon Oswald. What! this fellow, who had appropri- 
ated Cara so calmly, was he to haye Agnes too? 

“Oh, Roger, don't quarrel—don’t quarrel ! 
home this morning. Mamma knows,” 

d an tearful, clasping her hands. 
. ady to give you every explanation,” 
@ right to it. We wera 
po doing of hers. The 


I went 
cried Agnes, 


CARITA. 


looking at him pitifully, appealing to him as her hus- 
band led her to his mother’s door. 

“ Roger, oh, Roger, dear, come with us!" she cried. 
She had spoken to no one but him. 

But Roger paid no attention to Agnes. It was the 
other pair who had all his thoughts ; he seemed to be 
supplanted over again, to have all the pangs of tailure 
to bear over again. The idea of Oswald s succe 
Cara had become familiar to him, and there v little 
consolation in the fact that Edward, like himself, was 
unhappy, But at this new change the poor young fel- 
low ground his teeth. It was more than he could bear. 
Rage and anguish were in his eyes. Even Cara's kind 
look at him, her little mute apology and deprecation of 
wrath, increased it. Why should he go with them? 
What didit matter to him? His sister? Oh, there were 
plenty of people to look after his sister; and why 
should he follow them, who cared+so little tor him? 
But, after a while, he did follow them. There is some- 
thing in this kind of suffering which attracts the suffer- 
er tothe rack. He is in course of healing when he 
has the courage to turn his back upon it, and go firmly 
away. Lt 

The whole young party went into the dining-room, 
Agnes wentinto the house of her husband's mother 
with her heart in her mouth, or, at least, in her throat, 
leaping wildly, ready to sink into the ground with 
shame and terror. How would Mrs. Meredith receive 
her? Her own mother had only yielded to the argu- 
ments which the poor girl déspised the most—to the 
details of Oswald’s income, and the settlements, about 
which he had already written to his lawyer. This 
mollified her—not Agnes’s weeping explanations ; 
and the bride’s heart was still sore from the pang of 
this forgivene: which Oswald, not caring in the least 
for Mrs. Burchell, had been quite satisfied with. 
nes shrank intoa corner. She could not take any 
courage from Cara’s caressiigs, who came and hung 
about her, full of admiration and inte 

“ Lwas his confidante all the time,’ 1 Cara; “but 
how was Ito know that his Agnes wasyou?”’ 

Agnes didnot get much comfort out of this; she 
was not quite sure even that she liked him to havea 
girl confidante. It may be supposed, therefore, 
aited Oswald's 


Ag- 


that the feelings with which she a 


mother were agitating enough. 
ceived. her unkindly or coldly—and how was it 
possible that a mother could receive otherwise than 


coldly such an unexpected bride ?—it seemed to Agnes, | 


in her discouragement and terror, that she must fall at 
her feet and die. 

“Go and tell my mother, Ned,” said Oswald, who 
was himself rather breathless with suspense. “Go you 
and Cara—take Cara with you. She will be kinder if 
you go together ”’—— 

“Was she ever unkind ?” said Cara, half indignant. 

“Come all the same,” said Edward, taking her hand 
in the freedom of themoment. “If I offer to makea 
sacrifice to her if she will forgive them,”’ he whispered, 
as they went up stairs together, ‘:it will not be true. 
Cara, may I do it, not being true?” 

“Does she want to be paid for her kindness?” said 
Cara, whispering back ; but she smiled, notwithstand- 
ing, not knowing what he meant, yet knowing quite 
well what he meant. They went iuto the drawing- 
room thus, still for the moment handin hand, which 
Mrs. Meredith perceiving, turned round from her 
guests with alittle excitenient. What had they come 
to tell her? She disengaged -herself from the people 
whom she was talking to, and hurried toward them, 
breathless. ‘Children, what is it?’’ the conjunction 
had already had its effect. 

“Mother, Oswald and his wife are down stairs ; come 
and speak to them—come and console her.” 

“His wife! Good Heaven! Has it gone so far ?— 
and is thatall?” the mother said, inconsistently, im 
one breath. 


Edward went up close to her, and whispered in her | 


ear—* And I no longer think of going to India, If that 
pleases you, forgive them.” 

“Traitor |!” said Mrs. Meredith; “that is not the 
reason ;"” and then, ‘God bless you, wy darling !’’ she 


said, with tears in her eyes. 


CHAPTER XLV. 
CONCLUSION. 


Ir is not! necessary to go into details, and tell how 
Mrs. Meredith forgave herson and receivec her new 
daughter. The cloud which had spoiled everything 
was definitely lifted from her life, and to be good to the 
trembling, timid bride, which was the first kind action 
within her reach, was Mrs. Meredith’s way of thanks- 
giving for her happiness. 

And Agnes was happy. To have a husband 
you love, and in due time’ a pretty baby, and a de- 
lightful little housein Mayfair, and a pair of ponj 
and more Cresses and bonnets thanggo. 
could there be.a happier aes 

As for the othe: 

heir affairs 


If Mrs. Meredith re- | 


ss with | 


pleased to believe Cara a little flirt with whom her 
Roger had been involuntarily “ entangled,” but escaped 
in time. 


world, 


Mr. Maxwell had a more unlikely fate. Bursting out 


of No. 6in the Square, in the trouble of his mind, after | 


that unlucky interference which had come to less than 
nothing, but which must, he felt sure, cost him his 
friends, he went with m arderous energy through all his 
round of patients, and took it out of them with unregu- 
lated zeal, making his hypochondriacs really ill by way 
of variety, twisting the joints and cramping the sinews 
of the unhappy people in his hands as cruelly as 
Prospero. ‘Thi way of avenging himself upon 
mankind, however, did not prevent him from suffer- 
ing tortures in his own person. Should he apolo- 
gize? Should he appeal to Cara to intercede for 
him? Should he go humbly to the feet of the 


.S8o stories are travestied and turned into | 
| myths with piquant change of circumstance all over the | 
| you; but thereis no thought of losing you in any 


injured one, and ask to be kicked and forgiven ? 
He adopted another. expedient more wonderful 
than any of these. Next day was the day of his) 
weekly visit to the Hill. © Lovelier lights and visions | 
than those that revealed themselves through the open- | 
ings of the trees on that sweetest day of June could 
scarcely be. Unless you happen to be toiling along a 
dusty road, in the blaze of the sunshine, in tight boots, 
or a dress too warm for the season, which circum- | 
stances I allow to be contrary both to happiness and | 
goodness, I cannot understand how you could refuse 
to be good and happy on such a day. 

But everything promoted these exemplary sensations 
about the Hill. Fatigue was not there, nor dust, nor 
undue heat. Old Miss Charity in her sun-bonnet, and | 
less old but still not young Miss Cherry in her cool and 
soft gray gown, were on the lawn surrounded by a 
world of roses. Mr. Maxwell arrived with 
his troubled soul, and the ladies made much 
of hime ‘They compassionated him for his hot drive. 
They offered him tea; they gave him, on his refusal of 
the tea, a claret cup with great bits of ice tinkling in it, 
and making a grateful noise. They gave him a com- 
tortable chair on the lawn, where he had his talk with 
old Miss Charity, and felt her puls nd admired its 
steady beat, pot one more or less than it ought to be. 
“Please God, if I live long enough, I'll pull you along 
toa hundred,” he said, with professional enthusiasm. 
“ But I shall not live long enough,” he added, in a de- 
spondent tone. 

Meanwhile Miss Cherry strayed-to one of the open- 
ings, and looked wistfully across the country. She 
wanted to hear about ‘‘ the child.” A thousand queés- 
tions were on her lips, but in her soft, old-naidenly 
self-consciousness, she did not like to take the doctor | 
aside in her turn, and there were questions she did not 
wish to ask in her aunt’s presence. It may be imagined 
then what her surprise was when, startled by a voice at 
her elbow, she turned round and found the doctor by 
her side. ‘Lhe views are lovely to-day,” he said; but | 
he was not thinking of the views, Miss.Cherry could | 
see. Right offon the spot, without wasting any words, | 


| he offered her himself dnd his broughaim and his prac- | 


tice and all that he had. But it does not do to} 
to take a gentle old maiden like Miss Cherry so sudden- 

ly. In the very extremity of her surprise she said no. 

How she trembled! 
tliank you, Mr. Maxwell! - I am too old now. 
ago [might have thought ofsuch a thing; buf I could 
not, Icould not. It is not possible. You must excuse 
me now,” 


“Oh, no one will force you, Miss Cherry, against your | 
y aud discomfited. | 
to his patient,‘he | 


inclination,”’ said the doctor, angr, 
And without waiting to say good-d 


| went off, and threw himself into his brougham, more 


1 


| or that they w 


uncortortable than before 

Whether Cherry € regretted this I cannot tell 
—perhaps if she had not been so entirely taken by sur- 
prise—but* Ou no, oh no,’’ she said to herself, “I could 
not havedone it. It would have been cheating Cara,” 

Such was the end of this middle-aged wooing, which 
was all over in a. quarter of an hour. The other of 
which we know, which had been going on so long, and 
which only artificial nfotives made into a wooing at all, 
liad been broken oif very abruptly by that. interpella- 
tion of Dr. Maxwell's and all that followed. It, was not 
till after the. commotion caused by Oswald's return, 
and all the arrangements consequent upon his marriage 
were over, that the two friends returned to this broken 
chapter again. The changes which had happened had 


not thrown them apart, however, and the naturalness'} 


with which, even in thé suspense of this question be- 
tween themselves, their intercourse went on, showed 
plainly either that warmer relationships were unlikely 
© the most natural things in the world 
? h of Pom been slightly piqued by 
t toe other, 


| interest of science and art. 


“Oh, no, I could not, I could not, | 
Long | 
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her hands. “ Dear,’ she said, “I will call you so 
too. No; why should we do this, and disturb our lits 
and trouble our children with new ideas. Listen, 
James Beresford, I would. rather marry you than lose 


case.” 

“None, my dear, none— none, whatever comes of 
it.” 

“Then why should we trouble each other with new 


| ideas, and disturb our lives? We cannot be happier in 


our intercourse, you and I; we have all we want in each 
other, Let the children marry ; it is natural. What a 
blessing of God it is that we have these dear proxies, 
James! And my boy is not going away,” she said, the 
tears coming to her eyes. ‘And I love your girl as if 
she were my Own—and we are the father and mother 
without any trouble. What could heart wish for 
more ?” 

And no more was said. The subject was closéd at once 
and forever. But they were botha great deal happier, 
and at their ease, which they had not been for weeks 
betore. 

And do I need to tell how the natural conclusion 
which their father and mother wisely evaded arrived for 
Edward and Cara? Not quite immediately, however, 
for the young man gathered his note-books together 
again, and having given up India, entered upon his 
course of dinners, and betook himself (like most other 
people) to the bar. He w: \ ’ before the marri- 
age took’place ; and when the marriage did take place 
the young people remained along with the old people i 
the two houses which were one. It would be hard t 
make an absolute appropriation of what belongs to No’ 
6 and what. belongs to No. 8 in the Square. The thin< 
which is most like a fixture is Mrs. Merédith, who sit:, 
ainiling in te same chair as the years go on, hearing 
what everybody has to say. She is not expected to go 
to anyone ; but everyone comes to her ;-and ber chair 
is the only absolutely undisputed piece of property in 
the two houses. The young people are very happy 
and go honey-mooning as once their elders did; and 
sometimes Mr. Beresford will make a journey in the 
But nothing has touched 
the double house, nor is likely to touch it, till, death 
does those sworn companions part. 


[THE END.) 
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